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INTERNATIONAL 


BELGRADE 


FAIR 


August 23rd- 


September 2nd 


1957 





or sole agents 


for U.K. 





Technics and 


Technical Achievements 


The commercial character of 
the Belgrade International Fair 


in general and international 
trade as well as to a profitable 


and closer international 
co-operation. 

Exhibit and trade at the 
Belgrade International Fair— 
Show-window for the East-and 
the West ! 


Information from the Belgrade 


International Fair, P.O.B. 408, 
Belgrade. 


AUGER & TURNER GROUP 
Ltd., 


40 Gerrard Street, London, W.1. 
GERrard 4951-9. 


will contribute to improvements 


exchange of technical experiences 













ROLSTORE 


OTHER 


and show how much 


ACROW (ENGINEERS) LTD. 


os STORAGE 

se) CAPACITY 
49 per square foot 
of floor-area 


THAN ANY 


SYSTEM 


Let our experts look at your store 


floor-area they can save you 
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INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE... IMPARTIALLY! 


] / 6 d.. at better Newsagents and Bookstalls  @ 











ECCA Wp, 


announces wii pride the 
opening of 
MECCA COLONIAL HOUSE 
MINCING LANE, E.C.3 

BANQUETING SUITES 
AND THE | 
VICEROY RESTAURANT 
on | 
MONDAY, 297 APRIL | 
For enquiries regarding the Banqueting | 


Suites, please telephone the Manager, Mr. 
F. W. Bean, at MINcing Lane 8581. 














South Wharf, London, W.2 - AMB 3456 (20 lines) 
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FUEL PUMPS 


Weir Oil Fuel Pressure Pumps are made in vertical and horizontal designs with 


single steam cylinder and double-acting oil end, and are specially suitable for pump- 





ing the heaviest and most viscous qualities of fuel oil. The Weir Piston Valve Chest 
ensures certainty of action and economical working. 


Weir Oil Fuel Pressure and Transfer Pumps and 





Forced Lubrication Pumps are supplied in 
standard sizes and _ capacities. Write for 


Catalogue Section No. F.A.9 


The Weir Organisation : 


G. & J. WEIR LTD. * DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. * WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 
WEIR VALVES LTD. * THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. + ZWICKY LTD. 
WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD. 
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Replacements ? 


Dunlop Tubeless every time! 


« Puncture delays virtually eliminated. « Less need for ‘topping-up’. 
«* Greater resistance to impact damage. * Greater safety 3 greater mileage. 


« Fitted as standard equipment by the majority of British car manufacturers. 


It all adds up to MORE CONFIDENT MOTORING when you fit 


DUNLOP TUBELESS 
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Flies almost as fast as the stork—the DC-7C 


Whatever your reason for getting there sooner... 


Take the DC-7C—world's fastest airliner 


With their top speed a remarkable 410 
miles an hour, the famous DC-7 series 
of airliners—the DC-7C, DC-7B and 
DC-7—wing you in spacious comfort 
across oceans and continents .. . any- 
where in the world. 

The trans-ocean DC-7C saves travel 
time, not only by speed, but by its 


ability to fly farther without refuelling 
than any other airliner. And its depend- 
ability is in the famous tradition of the 
Douglas-built DC-6 and DC-6B air- 
liners, in service throughout the world. 
On your next trip go Douglas. See why 
more people, more airlines fly Douglas 
than all other airplanes combined. 


BUILDER OF THE DC-8 JETLINER 
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@ BEVIN COURT, Finsbury. arcuirects: Skinner, Bailey & Lubetkin A/A.R.1.B.A, CONTRACTORS: Tersons Ltd. 
Reinforced concrete used for the whole of the main structure. Precast reinforced concrete slabs used for facing. 
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x SAVE MONEY by building in 
* REINFORCED CONCRETE 
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of low cost. Modern concrete technology, 


maaan CONCRETE is being used in- 
aided by research—The Blue Circle Group 


creasingly in Great Britain for offices, 
factories, warehouses, flats, schools and simi- of Companies alone spend over £300,000 


lar building and industrial projects, as it has | each year on research and development— 


proved itself the cheapest form of construction. 
For the building frame, external cladding, 
staircases, floors and roof, reinforced concrete 


offers many advantages—in addition to that 





and the availability of the range of Blue 
Circle Products for structural and decorative 
concrete, have placed concrete in the fore- 


front of modern constructional materials. 


The services of our Technical and Advisory Department are at your disposal 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED 
PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 


G.&T. EARLE LIMITED, HULL 
THE SOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIME CO. LTD., PENARTH, GLAM. 
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IN Thld PURE v= 7 AGE 


The technique of steel furnace boosting with a jet of pure oxygen stabilizes quality 
and batch uniformity. 

This principle, whether applied to Open Hearth, Blast or Bessemer, enables manu- 
facturers to widen still further their range of specialised quality steels. 

Growing demands of scientific and industrial progress require speedier delivery in 
the face of increasing competition. It is vital that manufacturers employ this latest 
technique which shows greater economy and is only made possible by employing 
the proven principle of the Butterley on-site Tonnage Generator. 

This compact, efficient plant produces a continuous supply of Oxygen and/or 
Nitrogen at any desired purity and pressure, piped direct to the point of usage, in 
the exact quantity desired. Its efficiency eliminates production hold-ups by main- 
taining a constant supply, and maintenance costs are low. 

The Butterley Company have acquired the sole production and sales rights of this, 
the most successful American Process, for the United Kingdom, British Common- 


wealth, and certain European countries. 
If you can use oxygen, consult 


O 
3B WwrrenrnzétEeby XYGEN DIVISION 


The Butterley Company Ltd., 9 Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Sloane 8172/3 


Curreat contracts include: British Celanese Ltd., Brymbo Steel Works Ltd., Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., Steel Company of Wales Ltd., Stewarts and Lloyds Ltd, 
Makers since 1790 of: Railway and other bridges; constructional steelwork; unit bridging; overhead cranes; railway wagons and mine cars; meehanite castings; iron paving; mining and 
sheet metal machinery; wrought iron bars; sewage ejecturs; pumps and air compressors; wool washing machinery: Oxygenerators; tonnage oxygen|nitrogen plants; righ quality brick ’ 
Avlit: lightweight aggregate. 

BU. 7338 


sf 
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Travelling American can mean bigger markets 


BRITAIN’S biggest group of exports to the U.S.A. is road vehicles 
of all kinds, from bicycles to heavy-duty trucks. Take the North 
American representative of one of Britain’s leading car manufac- 
turers. We might call him Mr. Rigby. He is out to capture even 
more dollars to pay for Britain’s vital imports. 

Mr. Rigby chooses to travel to America by United States Lines. 

On board the famed “United States” or her running-mate 
the ““America” he finds pleasant, informal surroundings. Here he 
meets American businessmen—important in his job. In a social 
atmosphere where everyone tends to be relaxed and friendly, he 
finds it far easier to make contacts than over an office desk. 

If you are a businessman, remember that here is a perfect back- 
ground in which to begin a really successful American trip. While 
they are unhurried, and unworried, you meet the men who may 
make all the difference. 

Punctuality is important, too. You may have an appointment 
to keep soon after you disembark. The “‘United States” holds 


the Blue Riband; her extra reserve of speed means that she has 
an outstanding record for timekeeping. 

There’s plenty of fun on board, too. You'll find unexcelled 
food and wine, cinemas equipped with CinemaScope, top-grade 
orchestras, every “‘keep-fit” facility, well-stocked libraries and, if 
you want, the pleasure of just resting and relaxing. The days be- 
tween you and New York will pass all too quickly when you 
travel by United States Lines. 





THRIFT SEASON FARES 
FOR SAILINGS DURING APRIL & MAY, 1957 
Fares from 
s.s. UNITED STATES 
Ist Class £127.0.0 
Cabin Class £80.10.0 
Tourist Class £63.0.0 


s.s, AMERICA 
Ist Class £107.0.0 
Cabin Class £73 .0.0 
Tourist Class £60.10.0 











Fares and dollar credits for on-board expenses payable in sterling 
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“This lamp has me catching up 
on my reading” 


“It puts the light right where I want it, it takes any 
Position at a finger touch—and stays there. Sol’'m 
catching up on my reading, my correspondence is 
up to date and for jobs like tying flies and my stamp 
collecting, it hasn’t an equal. You get yourself an 
Anglepoise — and SEE.” 

In Black, Gream, or Cream-and-Gold, at electrical 
shops or stores, from 97/7.' (or write for booklet 35). 
New additional colours: RED and YELLOW. 


wun: Anglepoise» 


Pat. all countries Regd. 
Sole Makers: 
HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD : Redditch + Worcs 





PRODUCTS: 


Pig Iron; Billet, Slab Sheet Bar; Bar, 
Shape, Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, Plate, 
Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold Rolled Sheet, 
Galvanised Sheet and Chemical By-Products. 


FUJI IRON ¢ STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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IFE seems exciting, certainly, if you 
L read the popular newspapers. Hardly 
a day goes by without murder, divorce, 
sex and violence, making the front-page 
headlines. Will you find things different 
in the Manchester Guardian ? 


Different—yet hardly less exciting. For 


truth is not only stranger than fiction— 


it is stranger than half-truth or hysteria. 


nes 
ee 


The Manchester Guardian works on the 
assumption that good reporting, in good 
English, is the core of good journalism. 
The excitement is in the news itself. (If 
the day’s news is not exciting, neither 


huge type nor scare words will really make 


——=—_-. 


it so.) 
Habit makes slaves of us all. But if you 
can bring yourself to make a change, to 


try the Manchester Guardian as your daily 
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paper— you may find that journalism has 
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a new meaning, a new value, for you. 
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** ‘Wallpapering is easy’, my friends said. 
‘Do it yourself’. So I did—and fell off the 
ladder. I sprained my shoulder and caught 
my eye on the brush handle. It might have 
been very serious. As it was, I was away 
from work for 12 weeks. The £120 I got 
from “The Northern’ was a godsend.” 


This is an ACTUAL CASE taken from our records. 
For a yearly premium of £2.10.0 this Policyholder is 
insured for total disablement compensation of £10 per 
week for a maximum of 104 weeks. £1,000 is pay- 
able in addition if the disablement should prove total 
and permanent, Alternative benefits include £1,000 
in the event of accidental death or loss of eye or limb. 


FIRE +« LIFE + MARINE + ACCIDENT 
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For PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


You'll be on good terms with 


NORTHERN 
ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON ABERDEEN 


1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 





Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £68,000,000 


+ HOUSEHOLD + PENSIONS + ENGINEERING * TRADE RISKS 
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Surplus Rather 
than Energy 


LTHOUGH Mr Thorneycroft’s budget of bits and pieces is 
inevitably being attacked from the left as a class-conscious affair, 
because it has given most reliefs to those who pay the most tax, its 

most important characteristic is that it is a conservative budget in some- 
thing quite other than the class sense. Its caution is revealed by the budget 
accounts. Thanks to the economies in Government spending which he, or 
more effectively Mr Sandys, had announced before last Tuesday, Mr 
Thorneycroft could bring into his budget ordinary expenditure which, in 
money terms, promises to be £41 million less than ordinary expenditure 
in 1956-57 ; as prices have already risen significantly above the 1956-57 
average, and must clearly be expected to rise more, the estimated saving 
in real terms is considerably greater. Some measure of that real 
saving can be gauged from the fact that the Chancellor estimated that 
ordinary revenue, thanks mainly to this past and prospective rise in 
prices, would have risen by £229 million in 1957-58 on the basis of 
unchanged tax rates. This gave Mr Thorneycroft a prospective increase 
of £270 million in his ordinary budget surplus. He has elected to give 
only £98 million of this away. Even allowing for some £40 million of 
adventitious bookkeeping receipts in his prospective tax revenue, it is 
not unreasonable, if also a little over-simplified, to say that the net effect 
aimed at in the budget is that the excess of the Government’s current 
revenue over current expenditure should restrain demand by between 
£100 and £150 million more in 1957-58 than it did in 1956-57. 

This cautious decision could be justified on two grounds. One would 
be if the Chancellor thought that, although industrial production failed to 
rise, total demand was insufficiently restrained last year ; the other and 
more cheering argument, on which the Chancellor and the Treasury really 
rest their case, is that, although the budgetary balance will restrain 
demand a little more this year, other factors will swell demand and 
production more. Almost all outside analysts will agree that these other 
factors are likely to swell demand; but most will regret that Mr 
Thorneycroft was not more specific in his estimates of by how much. 

Some estimate of the indications of the trend that he did give—and of 
the quantities that outside estimators might reasonably affix to them—is 
made in a note on page 113. Here it is enough to say that, if one adds 
together one’s highest estimates of the possible increases in real 
consumption, exports and investment, and then subtracts from them the 
£100 to £150 million odd of apparent real saving on Government current 
expenditure, they would suggest an increase in demand and production 
this financial year of a little over £500 million. This is a sizeable increase. 
But it is still only a little more than two-thirds of the annual rate of 
increase in production that was being achieved in the two years up to 
mid-1955, despite the fact that the present under-utilisation of expanded 
capacity has led many economists to suggest that the rate of enrichment 
could now be considerably higher. The Chancellor explained his 
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caution forthrightly : “It would indeed be the easiest 
task for any Chancellor to boost home consumption 
and investment at the cost of lower exports, of higher 
imports and a thumping external deficit. It is, however, 
a policy in which I should be prepared myself to play 
no part whatever.” It is into this cautious framework 
that Mr Thorneycroft has fitted his tax reliefs ; and it 
is in this framework that the longer-term economic and 
political implications of the budget must be viewed. 


HE principal consequence in terms of taxation was 
that the Chancellor felt unable either to restore the 
investment allowances or to raise the general earned 
income allowance, which would have reached down into 
the middle (emigrant ?) and lower ranges of taxpayers ; 
the first, at any rate, of these omissions is probably the 
budget’s main mistake. With £45 million of his chosen 
£98 million of reliefs, there can clearly be no argument 
in these columns. The reduction in entertainments 
duty, as offset by the excise levy on television licences, 
and the {£40 million of “middle-class” reliefs 
(especially the higher income tax allowance for older 
children, and the earned income concession to surtax 
payers) accord very neatly with The Economist’s own 
prescriptions, as set out in our article on “ middle-class ” 
reliefs four weeks ago. But the Chancellor’s chosen 
directions for his other £53 million of reliefs are a 
different matter, and deserve some critical scrutiny. 
The biggest of them, costing £25 million this year, 
which has been surprisingly underplayed in comment 
so far, is the exemption from tax for overseas trade 
corporations, in order to assist British exports and 
investment abroad. There is a strong case for encourag- 
ing the establishment of overseas subsidiaries to push 
British sales ; mining and extractive ventures can also 
present a sound argument for the relief ; but it is less 
certain that it is wise to extend it to manufacturing 
concerns overseas. Many people may think that it 
would be better to encourage British manufacturing 
investment at home than in at least some places abroad. 
The second biggest individual relief, the £18 million 
of purchase tax reductions on kitchenware and some 
other domestic goods, is, together with the expected but 
expedited demise of the special petrol tax, the most 
obvious political sop in the budget. It raises doubts 
because, by introducing yet another stratum of purchase 
tax, the Chancellor is moving still further away from 








THE BUDGET, -and reactions to it, 
are also examined in a Business Leader 
beginning on page 157, in Notes of the 
Week on pages 112 and 113 and in Busi- 


ness Notes. 
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the ultimately desirable objective of turning purchase 
tax into a flat rate sales tax on all commodities. If Mr 
Thorneycroft wanted to help the housewife he would 
have done better to reduce rates on modern labour- 
saving devices which bear tax at the top end of the 
scale, rather than relieving the more old-fashione 
hardware at the bottom end, mainly because consumers 
have recently and temporarily seemed to be wanting 
less of it. 

Something of the same sort of criticism can be made, 
guardedly, of a third relief : the discovery that ship- 
building is a very “ special case,” which deserves a 
discriminatorily doubled investment allowance. How- 
ever “ special” the predicament of the shipping lines, 
faced as they are with a peculiar variety of international 
competition, it remains a pity to depart from the 
general principle that should underlie the investment 
allowances: they should be a flat rate encouragement 
for all types of capital development, rather than a 
selective instrument for encouraging those forms of 
investment which the gentlemen in Whitehall consider 
to be most “desirable”—or most inconveniently 
capable of going abroad. Similar doubts must apply to 
the Chancellor’s remarks about monetary policy, and 
his extension of the powers of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee over bank advances ; Conservative Chancellors 
ought to want to move away from physical rationing of 
credit, based on special favours to those industries 
which the Treasury vaguely considers to be most 
essential, towards the general rationing of credit by 
price in favour of those industries which the market 
shows to be most profitable. If the Radcliffe committee 
on monetary policy, whose formation is discussed in a 
note on page 113, can educate them about this it will 
perform a very useful function. 


HESE criticisms of the details of the budget may 

have seemed unduly carping. But there is an 
important point of principle involved, and it lies close 
to the heart of the question of precisely where the 
Conservatives think they want to be going. Between 
1952 and mid-1955, the Conservative Government 
seemed to be imbibing, partly to their own and other 
people’s surprise, two major and progressive truths : 
more and more they were lifting their eyes to the 
glittering possibility of increasing production by up to 
43 per cent per annum ; more and more they were 
learning to trust the market to determine what forms 
that production should take. Ever since Mr Butler left 
the Treasury, one has had the feeling that the Govern- 
ment, no doubt under the pressure of sober reminders 
of the temporary limits set by the balance of 
payments, has been in some danger of losing its nerve 
on both counts. Last year, declared the Chancellor 
on Tuesday, did not present a picture of stagna- 
tion, but the picture of “a nation girding itself for 
new and greater effort” ; the impression given by his 
budget is that this year the nation will be girding still 
(which may be right), but also pulling fussily at those 
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sartorial trimmings—a doubly tied bootlace here, 
an extra chest protector there—which the Treasury 
considers to be most important. 

In the end, it is the lack of ambition in the budget, 
and the air of planners’ selectivity about some of its 
(at present) least criticised reliefs, which may prove to 
be its main political misfortunes for the Conservative 
party. In an expanding economy, the Tories would 
not need to worry about the sort of attack which 
Labour is now developing (like a doll which can 
say only “Mama” when it is either squeezed or 
released) against this so-called “ rich man’s budget ” ; 
the ordinary man is much less stirred to envy than 
Labour thinks at the sight of other people getting richer, 


Uno’s Abacus 
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provided he is also getting richer himself. But he has to 
be getting richer himself, and the legitimate aim of 
political parties is to relate that enrichment to some 
sort of political master-image, which used to be that 
there was something called Conservative freedom and 
that it seemed to work. Mr Thorneycroft could have 
produced many much worse budgets than he did on 
Tuesday, including some that would have immediately 
pleased his backbenchers more. But it cannot really be 
said that he has yet been able to recapture for the Tories 
—as Mr Butler once seemed to be capturing during his 
Chancellorship—that most intangible, elusive but 


essential political thing, Ja puissance d’une idée en 
marche, 


The Middle East may soon confront the UN Assembly with a 
Fresh test for which it is ill-equipped. But most of 
the suggestions for reforming it, or setting it aside, 


lingers over the battlegrounds where the United 

Nations’ fate and future value as a -peace-making 
tool are being decided. In the Port Said-Gaza- 
Tiran triangle, not only Egyptian and Israeli intentions 
are uncertain; an even bigger query-shaped cloud 
looms over the intentions of the UN member states. 
The adjourned Assembly, not dead but tranquillised, 
could be reconvened quickly if a fresh conflict were 
threatened at any corner of the triangle. But could it 
offer any useful initiative—if, for example, an Israeli 
ship ventures into the Suez Canal, or if saboteurs attack 
the new Eilat pipeline ? When the delegations dis- 
persed last month, most of them showed a marked 
distaste for constructive initiatives. Their instinct was 
to disengage and leave it to. Mr Hammarskjéld to mop 
up. This attitude betrayed some ignorance of the diffi- 
culty of defusing time-bombs with a mop. 

In sum, the Assembly’s recent conduct—if inertia 
rates as conduct—has greatly strengthened the argu- 
ment, which Mr Macmillan and Mr Lloyd pressed at 
Bermuda, that the Assembly has shown itself incapable 
of doing the kind of job that the Charter originally 
assigned to the Security Council, and that there should 
be an inquest on the 1950 “ uniting for peace” resolu- 
tion, under which the Assembly may meet and call for 
collective action if a great-power veto prevents the 
Council from coping with a conflict. 


S MOKE—the smoke of doubt and confusion—still 


hues the Prime Minister reported on Bermuda to 
the House of Commons last week, he was able 
to claim that he and the Foreign Secretary had been 


misunderstand the real problem 


particularly concerned to impress on the Americans the 
danger of letting reliance on Uno become a substitute 
for a foreign policy. This was an easy claim to make, 
for the real point at issue was a different one. The 
President had certainly, by a succession of ill-worded 
and over-moralistic statements, exposed himself to the 
charge of passively awaiting the Assembly’s verdicts as 
if it were a court, not a conference ; but the charge was 
not justified by the record. On the contrary, the 
Americans had devoted considerable energy, during the 
Assembly’s session, to canvassing their policies among 
other members. So had the Canadians ; and as their 
public statements about the Assembly had been more 
forthright and critical, they were all the better placed 
to contest, at Bermuda, the real British argument—that 
the Assembly is an intolerably lopsided and inefficient 
mechanism. 


Let it be said at once that the fact that Britain sup- 
ported the “ uniting for peace” resolution in 1950 is 
not in itself any bar to a demand for its reassessment 
today. No Assembly action under the resolution was 
ever taken until last October ; only now can a case 
history of its practical effects be studied ; and it is plain 
to see that the Assembly has not succeeded in clearing 
up the Palestine problem, any more than the Council 
had done. 

But it is in those last words that reality begins to 
emerge. The Council, armed with all the “ mandatory ” 
powers given it in the Charter, had failed to solve the 
problem in eight years. Its failure cannot simply be 
attributed to Soviet abuse of the veto power. Its resolu- 
tion calling upon Egypt to let Israeli ships through the 
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Suez Canal, for example, was nullified not by Russia 
but by Egypt. Nor is there any sign of the Council’s 
latest resolution on Kashmir deflecting India from its 
chosen course; on this issue, indeed, an Assembly 
resolution in the same sense would have much greater 
impact—a point which the Pakistanis are already con- 
sidering. Thus, whatever the terms of the Charter, in 
the real world, divided as it is today, the distinction 
between the Council’s “ mandatory ” decisions and the 
Assembly’s mere recommendations is very nearly 
meaningless. 


RITAIN and France have therefore nothing to gain 
B by relieving Russia as self-appointed sentinels of 
the veto. True, they are now obvious volunteers for this 
particular bit of sentry-go, for they are far more 
susceptible to world opinion than a totalitarian super- 
power need be. But they cannot abolish that opinion 
merely by giving the Council corpse-reviving injections 
and dwelling on the constitutional impotence of the 
Assembly. To jump out of the fire into the frying-pan 
may be instinctive, but it confers no immunity. What 
has to be grasped is that the impact of a UN resolution, 
in Assembly or Council, depends neither on its “ man- 
datory ” value, nor on its elementary mathematics, but 
on the realities of the situation involved. 


These realities embrace much more than factors of 
size and strength. Tiny Israel withstood volley after 
volley of resolutions during the winter months ; and let 
nobody be misled into supposing that its eventual 
withdrawal was in deference to the two-thirds majority 
arrayed against it. A government that changes its policy 
after a UN vote is not bowing to a mathematical law. 
li is accepting the fact that it cannot afford to antagonise 
any further those elements in the hostile majority whose 
friendship, support, or at least tolerance are essential 
to it. Once this is grasped, it is mercifully possible to 
dispense with the arid discussion about “ weighted 
voting’ in Uno which Mr Dulles has just revived. 
Mercifully, because in the world of today there is no 
conceivable formula for adjusting the relative voting 
power of nations which would be either acceptable or 
just. 


As an abacus for rough and ready reckoning, the 
Assembly will have to go on being used as it is. The 
real question is whether it can be put to any more 
constructive purpose. The true revelation of its latest 
session was not the newly amplified voice of Asia and 
Africa—continents which were grossly under- 
represented in Uno’s first years—but rather the 
impossibility of evolving constructive plans in so large 
and loose-knit a gathering. The Assembly now com- 
prises 81 delegations. It is technically possible to 
convene it at short notice. It is politically possible to 
rally most of its members behind an urgent call for a 
cease-fire, and even behind an emergency project like 
the UN force now in Sinai. But it has proved quite 
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impracticable to get this amorphous mass to shape the 
kind of positive and definite measures that are needed 
in areas of bitter conflict such as Palestine. 


Ms this be accepted as an unalterable state of 

affairs ? Must harassed  secretaries-general, 
mediators or other individual envoys always be left 
suspended over a void, submitting one suggestion after 
another without inducing the sluggish monster of 
Turtle Bay to bestir itself except in moments of 
supreme crisis? If so, the Assembly may be an 
unconscionable time dying, but its eventual death, by 
its own hand, is only a matter of time. But the 
experience of the past few months suggests that it could 
save itself by comparatively modest exertions, if it began 
now, before its reputation suffers further damage. And 
perhaps the most promising field of experiment is the 
gulf that divides it from the Secretary-General and 
his staff. The obvious way of filling this gap is with 
small, manageable bodies which, for lack of a better 
name, might be termed select committees. 


In the past, the Assembly has set up special com- 
mittees and commissions from time to time, but their 
allotted task has usually been to examine a situation 
and report back at a leisurely annual tempo. Something 
more urgent and more authoritative is needed today. 
Any new committees set up to strengthen and guide 
the secretariat’s hand while the Assembly is in repose 
would have to be carefully tailored to meet several vital 
requirements. They should be small, to permit of quick 
and precise decisions and, if necessary, of mobility ; 
but at the same time they should be sufficiently repre- 
sentative of the various groups and interests in the 
Assembly to make it unlikely that the parent body 
would reject their findings ; the aim, indeed, would be 
to make plenary debates almost wholly unnecessary if 
the system worked smoothly. They should be given 
as much authority as the Assembly can muster—but 
no glamour ; a strict rule of privacy for all their pro- 
ceedings would help to screen out those delegates who 
like to join committees to get personal publicity, and 
leave a clearer field for the solid citizens who are actually 
concerned to get results. 


A development in this direction would help to give 
the powers of the second rank, and other states that 
are ready to put more power to Uno’s elbow, a position 
that would lift them out of the ruck of self-seeking 
nonentities—without resort to the futile algebra of 
weighted voting. It would make for a sense of indivi- 
dual responsibility which an 81-member gathering 
cannot generate. It might begin to convert the 
Assembly from an arena into a construction site. 
Whether or not this is the best way of galvanising the 
United Nations into action, it is certainly high time to 
discuss what the best way is ; for the Middle East may 
soon confront Uno with a fresh test of a kind with which 
it is at present quite unfit to grapple. 
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Frozen White Elephant? 


Eleven nations are busily pouring funds into 
Antarctic research. Britain could press 
more effectively for an early international 
settlement of the rival claims for a place 
on the ice if its own efforts were 

organised. 


States and Europe put together, is an unknown 

quantity: the last unexplored land mass in the 
world. It will not remain unknown for long ; govern- 
ments are pouring money into exploration and research 
in order to establish a right to a share if the place 
should turn out to be valuable. True, claims have been 
staked already ; most of the continent is theoretically 
divided into slices of cake running from the coast to 
the pole and shared out between Great Britain, New 
Zealand, France, Australia and Norway. But except in 
the Falkland Islands Dependencies (which fall into the 
British sector but are claimed by both Argentina and 
Chile), little was done to explore the interior of the 
continent between the journeys of Scott and Amund- 
sen and the second world war, and it is very doubtful 
whether the claims could be made good in international 
law. In any case, they are not recognised by the Soviet 
Union or the United States, and they seem to be 
regarded chiefly as bargaining counters which might 
give their owners a more influential voice in deciding 
the future of Antarctica. 

Meanwhile the scientists benefit. A flow of govern- 
ment funds and encouragement has been poured into 
the International Geophysical Year (IGY) which 
officially begins in June ; eleven countries are establish- 
ing more than fifty observation stations on the con- 
tinent and its surrounding islands in order to make a 
thorough study of its geology, atmosphere, meteoro- 
logy and geography. It has been agreed, with some 
difficulty, that no territorial claims shall be made on 
the ground of exploration done for the IGY. But there 
is a general feeling that those who contribute most will 
be best placed when something worth having turns up, 
or when the fate of the continent is settled. 


eo: a continent the size of the United 


| is in danger of being outstripped in this 

scramble for a place on the ice, although every- 
thing possible has been done on the money avail- 
able. The Royal Society has established a base on the 
Weddell Sea, and the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
survey has been stepped up. This survey was origin- 
ally started in 1943 to counter Chilean and Argentine 
claims to the Dependencies by providing, as interna- 
tional law requires, “ an administration suitable to the 


needs of the territory”; but it now includes an aerial 
survey of 50,000 square miles of the Graham Land 
peninsula, and nine meteorological stations which will 
contribute to the IGY. There is also the Common- 
wealth Transantarctic expedition, but this coincides 
with the IGY only by chance (it has lost a good deal of 
valuable publicity as a result of public confusion 
between it and the Royal Society expedition) ; its 
members are trying to cross the continent from the 
Weddell Sea to the Ross Sea, and while their journey 
will undoubtedly provide an epic adventure story, it is 
not expected to be of great scientific value. 

All this activity represents a considerable achieve- 
ment considering the amount of money available: the 
total cost for the next two years will be about {£2 
million. But over the same period “ Operation Deep 
Freeze,” the American contribution, will have {10 
million spent on it, in addition to a free supply of ice- 
breakers, aircraft and heavy supply ships from the 
United States navy. The Russians are being almost as 
lavish ; they have established a large and well-equipped 
base which they call Mirny (peaceful) and are using 
two 12,000-ton ice-breaking cargo ships, a slightly 
smaller supply vessel and at least six twin-engined air- 
craft. Even Argentina has an ice-breaker, while the 
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British make do with 1,000-ton hired sealers and have 
already suffered a good deal of danger and delay. 

The possible uses of Antarctica provide nearly as 
much scope for the imagination as interplanetary 
travel. It might become a vast refrigerator for food 
surpluses, a plankton farm, a source of valuable 
minerals or a strategic naval base in a new war—but 
not until scientific ingenuity has risen a good deal 
above its present level. A refrigerator which is blocked 
by ice for two-thirds of the year and is several weeks’ 
journey from the dining-room is of little use. Antarctic 
minerals, with the possible exception of thorium and 
radium, would be difficult to exploit economically. 
Winds that reach 200 mph, and seas that are frozen 
for eight months of the year, make experts doubtful of 
the usefulness of establishing air or submarine bases— 
although Drake Passage, between Graham Land and 
Cape Horn, would become a vital sea route if the 
Panama Canal were blocked. Technically, it would be 
possible to build an airstrip for commercial planes, 
somewhat on the lines of the American venture at Thule 
in Greenland, but the economic uses of short cuts across 
Antarctica are limited. 


HE uncertain potentialities make it all the more 
iz important to seek some kind of workable inter- 
national agreement for the continent before a new 
discovery makes it yet another subject of dispute. The 
British have a particular interest in a quick settlement, 
since the longer it is delayed the further they will be 
outclassed by the lavishness of American and Russian 
expenditure. But no really satisfactory suggestions for 
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control or division have yet been put forward. Advocates 
of world government believe that this vast empty space 
would be a suitable beginner’s exercise for United 
Nations administrators ; sceptics are only anxious io 
keep it from the United Nations, where, they fear, it 
will become involved in issues and-intrigues that have 
nothing to do with the Antarctic. Others favour some 
form of condominium, or, since little administration 
would, after all, be required, an international licensing 
authority to which individual firms could apply for 
development rights. They agree only that no one nation 
should be allowed to dominate the continent. 

If Britain is to take the lead in promoting a settlement, 
it must speed up its own aerial and ground surveys in 
order to get a clear idea of the relative value of the 
anchorages, minerals and possible airstrips in its own 
slice, so that it knows what its own interests are. The 
Falkland Islands Dependencies survey, although admir- 
able as far as it goes, is limited in extent, and the Royal 
Society expedition is gravely hampered by its lack of 
transport ; greater mobility is the great need—more 
aircraft, more surface vehicles, “‘ Weasels” and “ Sno- 
cats,” above all an ice-breaker. But not only more 
money is needed. At the moment, responsibility for 
survey and research in Graham Land is borne by the 
governor of the Falkland islands, eight hundred miles 
away, and through him by the Colonial Office, while the 
Foreign Office deals with international complications 
and the Royal Society concerns itself exclusively with 
the IGY. Some sort of operations board with authority 
to co-ordinate research, distribute funds, and work 
towards an international settlement is needed. Without 
it Britain cannot seriously compete. 
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Mr Thorneycroft’s Reception 


FTER all the talk about this year’s budget promising to 

. be the turning point of the present Parliament, the 
atmosphere in the House on Tuesday was strangely not 
electric. The Tories grasped near the beginning of the 
Chancellor’s speech that this was going to be a moderate 
prize-giving, the sort of budget that was unlikely to send 
them into their paroxysms of disappointment or delirious 
joy. Labour still has an inferiority complex on budget 
days, based on the general feeling that it is the party which 
puts taxes on while the Tories take them off. Opposition 
MPs yelped their delight whenever Mr Thorneycroft said 
that there were still economic difficulties before the coun- 
try, and bayed their disapproval whenever he said that the 
prospects were, in some respects, brighter. The effect, on 


any spectator whose main concern is not how many govern- 
ment jobs how many Labour MPs are likely to get if they 
win the next election, was singularly repellent. Throughout 
all this, the Chancellor delivered his speech clearly, 
decisively and without flourish. When he sat down his party 
gave him a considerable ovation ; and post-budget probing 
confirms that he has done enough, in what is called a 
“courageously conservative way,” to stop the threat of rot 
in the Tory party. 


The chief complaint heard among Government back- 
benchers afterwards was that he has not given sufficient 
reliefs to middle-class people earning below £2,000. This 
is a point on which the non-U Tories are particularly 
sensitive ; they, at least, recognise that all the absentees 
and swinging voters at recent by-elections were not 
retired people and surtax payers. The much bigger 
political question, whether Mr Thorneycroft has done 
enough to enable production and living standards to start 
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rising again for the whole community, was mooted by only 
a few thinking Tory backbenchers immediately after the 
budget. It was also insufficiently mooted by Labour, which 
fell back instead on its all too obvious instinctive line of 
attack. Within minutes of Mr Thorneycroft sitting down, 
there was Mr Griffiths hammering his bosom over the plight 
of the old people and the other poor. The price of rallying 
the Tory right by surtax concessions has been to expose 
the Tory left to endless jibes about “the tycoon’s party.” 
This is very dreary after a budget which provided a legiti- 
mate opening for more constructive left-wing attack, on the 
issue of insufficient encouragement for industrial expansion. 
Mr Wilson, indeed, in his witty but not very coherent 
speech on Wednesday, seemed to be concentrating his gen- 
eral economic argument on the opposite tack: although he 
assailed the Tories for tolerating stagnation, he also called 
the budget an “ assignment with inflation.” The Opposition 
would do well to make up its mind which of these opposing 
horses its wants to ride. 


ECONOMIC PROSPECT 





Not Much Expansion 


HE passage in Mr Thorneycroft’s budget speech about 
T the “economic prospects for 1957-58” was dis- 
appointingly unexplicit, and a lot of guesswork is needed 
to arrive at any estimate of the degree of “ expansion with 
security ” at which the Chancellor is aiming. Among the 
various sources of potentially increasing demand: 


(1) Mr Thorneycroft said that he “cannot tell” whether 
this year’s increase in exports will “ exceed or fall short ” of 
last year’s increase of £250 million in real terms, but he is 
confident that the rise in them will be “ substantial.” 

(2) He believes that fixed investment is likely to be main- 
tained at what he regards as its present high level, and may 
increase “slightly”; presumably, however, he does not 
expect the real increase to be much more than £50 million. 

(3) He said nothing about the expected trend of stock- 
building expenditure ; this was a most regrettable omission. 

(4) He anticipates “some increase” in real consumption, 
because last year hire purchase instalments were being 
repaid, and “once people have paid their debts they not 
unnaturally tend to buy more.” In view of the latest retail 
trade figures, it would not be at all surprising if this increase 
in personal spending were the main reflationary force in 
1957-58. But even if one assumes that up to half of last 
year’s abnormal increase in personal savings could dis- 
appear again this year, it should be remembered that some 
of the burden of this year’s wage increases is likely to be 
passed on to higher prices rather than on to increasing con- 
sumption, that perhaps only about half of the tax cuts 
encourage personal spending, and that there will be some 
pre-emption of purchasing power this financial year by 
rent increases. The increase in real consumption therefore 
does not seem likely to be over £350 million. It might 
we.l be considerably less. 

Even if one adds the most generous of these estimates 
of increased spending together—and then subtracts any part 
of the increased demand which is likely to be met from 
increased imports, together with the apparent real saving of 
between {100 and £150 million in Government current 
expenditure—it is difficult to arrive at an estimate for 
increased demand and production of much over {£500 
million this financial year. This would represent a growth 
of under 3 per cent in gross national product. Industrial 
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production might well rise by rather more in the immediate 
future, as the engineering factories work at fuller blast 
to make up for the output lost in the strikes, but it would 
not be surprising—on_ present vague prospects—if it began 
to flag again towards the turn of the calendar year. 

Parliament should therefore press for two things in the 
budget debates. First, it should ask the Chancellor or his 
Economic Secretary to be more explicit about the estimates 
of the possible increases in production and consumption 
that the Treasury has in mind ; it must have some, and this 
new-fangled insinuation that because the estimates are 
necessarily tentative they cannot be revealed is an 
insinuation that needs to be firmly squashed. (It would 
be just as sensible to say that the Exchequer cannot 
publish any estimates of its own expenditure and revenue, 
because they are tentative too.) Secondly, the Chancellor 
should be urged to keep a weather eye on the production 
index as the year progresses—and, if it fails to pick up or 
later begins to flag again, to lay his finger on the trigger of 
post-budget expansionary devices. The best of these— 
better than a lower Bank rate—might well be a relaxation 
of the hire purchase restrictions in the autumn. 


CREDIT POLICY 


Where to Probe 


T would be a mistake either to hail the promised Radcliffe 
Committee on monetary and credit policy as a probable 
panacea for many of our economic ills, or to denigrate it 
as a foredoomed futility. The forerunner with which it is 
being compared is the famous report a generation ago to 
which Lord Macmillan gave his name, and which Maynard 
Keynes so largely wrote. There is no Keynes to dominate 
the scene, and awe his colleagues, now. There are, instead, 
a dozen or so eminent monetary economists, of more or less 
equal stature and very decided individual views ; if they 
were all let loose on this committee, they would busy them- 
selves writing minority reports and notes of dissent from 
each other. Contrary to the assumption of most politicians, 
the main bone of economic contention now is not really 
about the mechanisms by which inflation might be stopped ; 
it is about how many and which social and economic un- 
pleasantnesses—either in allowing more unemployment and 
curbing production, or in standing up to trade union wage 
demands—it is worth incurring in the process. 

The committee is not therefore likely to add much to 
expert knowledge or general enlightenment on the broader 
aspects of policy. But there are some subsidiary things it 
could and should do, principally through probing for infor- 
mation. A long list could be computed of these subsidiary 
opportunities, but here are three suggestions. First, the 
committee should seize this chance to question the com- 
mercial bankers as closely as it can to find out how much 
(or how little) effect the Chancellor’s “requests” for 
restraint have really had on bank lending, as distinct from 
on the excuses purveyed to customers for quite rightly 
rejecting loan applications that were undesirable on normal 
banking grounds. Secondly, although one suspects that 
research will confirm that high interest rates have 
relatively little effect in damping borrowers’ eager- 
ness to borrow, the committee should glean as much 
information as it can on the undoubted effect that rising 
interest rates (or rather the fall in gilt edged values associated 
with them) can have in curbing various lending institutions’ 
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willingness to lend. Thirdly—and although this may not 
have occurred to Mr Thorneycroft as one of the possible 
benefits from the inquiry, it is a thought to whet the appetites 
of economists everywhere—the members of this committee 
could have a unique opportunity to press for reform of the 
obscurantist weekly return and annual report which are now 
used to cloak from the public the most interesting activities 
of the nationalised Bank of England. 


JORDAN 
Kingdom in Crisis 


CCLAIMED in March as the “hero of the liberation,” 

King Hussein finds himself in April in a dangerous 
conflict with Jordan’s parliamentary leaders. The outcome 
is obscure as this issue of The Economist goes to press ; in 
form at least, the government of Suleiman Nabulsi appears 
to have accepted its dismissal ; but it is by no means appar- 
ent that the King is in a position to go over the heads of 
the popular leaders in this way. The chain of events that 
was to be foreseen when the King dismissed General Glubb 
early last year is unwinding fast. 

King Hussein then made his choice between the western 
(in Jordan’s case, the British) camp and the camp of Arab 
nationalism. By throwing off British supervision he cut 
himself off from the possibility of British support, a fact 
which last month’s agreement to terminate the Anglo- 
Jordan treaty did no more than formally register ; since 
the dismissal of General Glubb he has, therefore, been 
dependent in effect on Arab nationalism to support the 
throne. Arab nationalism, however, does not merely attack 
western influence. It is a movement of protest against the 
social order and against the existing partitions of the Arab 
world ; on both grounds it is essentially hostile to the 
Arab monarchies. 

A young and inexperienced king has thus been engaged 
in the hardest of political tasks, that of conciliating 
a dynamic opposition by espousing parts of its 
programme while rejecting other parts. When he drew 
the line at any toleration of communist influence he was 
able to get his government’s passive acquiescence but not 
its active support. His attempt to conduct an anti-com- 
munist policy of his own led him to act independently of 
his cabinet, both externally—in the exchange of messages 
with the other Arab governments through his own private 
messenger—and in some ways, too, domestically. His 
prime minister, Suleiman Nabulsi, wheh he said last week 
that his country was certainly not prepared to make an 
enemy of the Soviet Union simply to please the West, took 
up a position that the King could not easily refuse to 
endorse ; but by that time the relationship between the 
king and his cabinet had, as it appears, degenerated into a 
trial of strength. If the king succeeds in getting a new 
government to take office, this will only be the first round 
of a contest in which the odds are against him. 


ISRAEL 


Triumph and Stalemate 


HILE General Wheeler congratulates his team on 

V4 opening the Suez canal a month ahead of schedule, 

the Israelis have been celebrating at Eilat. The arrival of the 
American tanker Kern Hills with Persian oil; the near- 
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completion of the 8-inch pipeline from Eilat to Beersheba, 
and the promise of French money for a 16-inch pipeline 
from Beersheba to Ashdod Yam on the Mediterranean have 
given some substance to Israeli dreams—although the Arab 
states have already protested, and the State Department is 
disclaiming the idea that the tanker’s passage constituted a 
test. Developments at Eilat will to some extent determine 
Israel’s reaction to Cairo’s continued intransigence over the 
passage of Israeli ships through the canal. By building pipes 
and roads from the Gulf of Aqaba to the Mediterranean, the 
Israelis hope eventually to put themselves in the position of 
being able to by-pass the canal at less cost than a boycott by 
any other country would entail. 

But the Eilat project is still a gamble ; the Israelis cannot 
feel prepared to abandon their claim to a right to use the 
canal. Here the position is stalemate: the Israelis have said 
that they will send a test ship, and Cairo radio has retorted 
if it is sent the Egyptians will sink it. But the Israeli darts 
are probably aimed more at the western powers than at 
Cairo ; there is every sign that the western powers are once 
again reluctant to compromise. their own interest in the 
canal for the sake of Israel. Except for the American 
insistence that disputes should go to arbitration, the 
question of Israeli ships is believed to be conveniently 
omitted from the negotiations that have been going on 
between Cairo and Washington. 

At the third point of tension between Israel and Egypt, 
General Burns has suggested that the Gaza frontier should 
be defended by two barbed wire fences with a minefield 
between. This suggestion, which has a glaring common- 
sense, has been accepted by the Israelis and received with 
silence by Egypt ; the Egyptians, however, will probably 
agree, provided that acceptance is not taken to mean that 
they recognise the armistice line as a frontier. 


CHANNEL TUNNEL 





An Economic Link? 


ROM the status of a stale joke, the Channel Tunnel has 
F suddenly regained that of a serious possibility. The 
resurrection is, so far, partial and tentative ; the Govern- 
ment’s interest in it seems to have been aroused by a strictly 
. limited initiative by a group of American experts, Technical 


Studies, Inc. This small body of engineers, lawyers and 
business men has seen a favourable constellation of circum- 
stances in the closer economic links projected between 
Britain and the Continent, and the fact that prewar military 
fears about the project are now obviously nonsense. Their 
limited objective is to carry out a pilot study, technical, 
legal and financial, using the best available expertise on 
both sides of the Channel. It is estimated that this study 
might take a year or more, given the necessary initial per- 
mission from the French and British Governments. Who 
should thereafter put up the capital, carry out the work, and 
administer the enterprise as a going concern remain open 
questions whose answer is in no way predetermined by the 
American origin of the inquiry. The existing Channel 
Tunnel companies, in both Britain and France, are in a 


_ State of very suspended animation ; but they could provide 


the framework of a new organisation—either Franco-British, 
European, or all three plus American. 

The first sighting shot at the capital that might be 
required is about £100 million: it is believed that the 
tunnel would have to be all-rail, because of the difficulty 
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of dealing with motor exhaust fumes. Economically, 
one should start with a bias in favour of the project. 
Some two million passenger sea journeys and over 700,000 
air journeys are made annually between Britain and 
France ; the goods carried between the two countries 
each year are worth more than £200 million, and the goods 
carried between Britain and Western Europe as a whole 
are worth nearly £2,000 million. How much of this grow- 
ing traffic would be diverted to an all-rail route, and how 
many extra passengers, now deterred by dislike of sea and 
air travel from going abroad at all, would swell the 
total, is anyone’s guess ; but, on the face of it, it should 
be possible, by charging quite reasonable tolls, to make 
the project profitable and to amortise capital of £100 million 
within quite a short period. 

The trouble, of course, is that the building of. the tunnel 
would necessarily be a fairly long-term project ; and there 
are many long-term transport -projects—particularly on 
Britain’s roads—which, one suspects, would be. at least 
equally lucrative. This country has not got the capital 
for them. -But that merely suggests what the British 
Government’s reaction to this tentative initiative should be. 
In the first place, if the Channel Tunnel is an economic 
proposition, the Government should in no circumstances 
veto it just because the air and sea services which would 
be hit by its competition are publicly-owned: - Secondly, 
if there is any chance of getting in capital from abroad for 
the project, let us welcome it.- Capital for transport im- 
provement is all too rare. For Britain and France to hold 
up any possible opportunity for proceeding with an 
economic scheme, out of a vague feeling. that only a 
“ Nasser-nalised ” tunnel would do, would be an adolescent 
political act. 


SINGAPORE 


A Condition for Self-Government 


R LENNOX-BOYD will need to explain what prompted 

him to make, on the last. day of the Singapore con- 
stitutional conference, when all other matters had been 
agreed, his last-minute condition that no person involved 
in seditious activities may stand in the first elections for 
the new legislature of the State of Singapore. The confer- 
ence has taken a month, and there have been various inci- 
dental crises, but an examination of the agreement reached 
suggests that, so far as is possible, every contingency has 
been sewn up. The British Government has agreed, as 
was expected, that the Internal Security Council, which is 
to watch over any developments that might endanger the 
base, should consist of three British members, with the 
United Kingdom High Commissioner as chairman, three 
Singapore ministers and a member from the Federation of 
Malaya with the casting vote. Complete internal autonomy 
has been granted, subject to British control of defence and 
external affairs (other than trade relations); and the British 
Government retains the right to suspend the constitution 
if the conditions of the agreement are breached on the 
Singapore side. Other safeguards have been skilfully built 
into the agreement; the independence of judiciary and 
police has been protected, and there are elaborate provisions 
for regular consultation—though no council for liaison on 
external affairs and defence between Britain and Singapore 
has been put into the conference’s report. Broadly, the 
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conference has agreed on all the points which have been 
exhaustively discussed over the last year, and Britain has 
made graceful concessions on the composition of the security 
council, Singapore citizenship, protection of British trade 
interests, and the appointment of a Malayan to represent 
the Queen as Head of State. 

The last-minute condition has united the Singapore dele- 
gation in opposition ; it is bound to make a bad impression 
and will enable the opposition in Singapore to represent 
the whole agreement as a sham. It will be said that the 
first free elections are not free at all but staged by the 
colonial power. Yet the condition itself can only operate 
for a single election—and another could be held within a 
few months of the first with no such qualification on candi- 
dates. It seems extraordinarily ham-handed. Either 
a calculated risk is being taken, or it is not. Has Mr 
Lennox Boyd received new and appalling secret intelligence 
about communist plans in Singapore ? If communists had 
to be prevented from standing as candidates, would it not 
have been better to seek a private arrangement to that 
effect with Mr Lim and Mr Lee, instead of hazarding in 
this way the acceptability of the agreement in Singapore ? 


RADIO 


Sound and Fretwork 


HE BBC has made the worst of all its worlds of sound 
broadcasting in the plans which Sir Ian Jacob 
announced last Monday. Though the corporation is giving 
the appearance of providing four programmes, it is in fact 
only going to provide a little more than two. The main 
trend is towards giving the mass audience the light enter- 
tainment it undoubtedly wants, and which so many listeners 
now get from Radio Luxemburg. To this end, the “ inci- 
dental instruction ” plugs in the Light, and many of those 
on the Home, are to be moved to the new hobbies Network 
(some, echoing Ogden Nash, will say Fretwork) Three, 
which is to be colonised out of the Third’s time ; this will 
permit the Home and the Light to run together for con- 
siderable stretches of the day, transmitting a constant back- 
ground of dance or palm beach music for those who cannot 
give their full attention to anything, and who take their radio 
like their wallpaper. The Home Service is apparently going 
to lose many of its middle-brow features in the process, and 
become (even while it has a separate existence) an alterna- 
tive light channel, breaking occasionally into schools, house- 
wives, drama, rapportage, Welsh hymns and solemn 
national occasions. The Third, despite the succour of its 
new protection association, is to lose 40 per cent of its time. 
How Sir Ian Jacob can say it will be the better for a cut 
of this magnitude is past understanding. It is not that 


’ bad, even if it does occasionally play to the cognoscenti too 


snobbishly. 

Let it be made clear what the objection to this rearrange- 
ment of programmes is. The objection is not that the mass 
audience is to get more of what it wants ; it has a right to 
have it. The objection is that other people are to suffer 
a disproportionate cut in the programmes they like, while 
there is an untapped source of revenue which could make 
it economic to satisfy the mass audience and the minority 
audience too. That alternative source of revenue, to which 
sound radio will have to turn sooner or later, is commercial 
advertising. 
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OEEC 


Europe’s Economy 
Weathers the Winter 


HE economy of western Europe has taken the shock of 

the closing of the Suez canal with remarkable ease. 
This is the most interesting conclusion implied by the 
OEEC annual report, Europe Today. Before the Middle 
East crisis, the inflation of 1955 and 1956 was already 
beginning to ease off, as anti-inflationary policies brought 
their reward. There were exceptions, it is true ; while the 
squeeze was working in Germany, Britain and Scandinavia, 
inflation and payments difficulties were striking at the 
Netherlands and France. The unbalance between the mark 
and the weaker franc and pound was still pronounced. But 
broadly speaking, the picture was one of a slower growth, of 
' a steadying in the European economy which was encourag- 
ing after the sharp rise in prices of 1955 and early 1956. 

The Suez crisis did not substantially disturb these 
trends. It shook sterling and the franc, it is true, and sent 
a shiver of alarm through commodity markets. But the 
short-term flight of pounds has since been «reversed, 
and commodity prices steadied quickly after the first 
shock. Even the disturbing effects of the increase in 
oil prices were diminished by the mild winter and the 
successful restraint of demand. Lack of fuel has not in 
practice been a troublesome brake either on transport or 
industrial production, except in a few special fields like 
cars. Europe, like Britain, has suffered a loss of dollars 
spent on oil, and the payments difficulties of France and 
Britain have forced France to impose new import taxes and 
made Mr Thorneycroft cautious this week. But here the 
Middle East crisis aggravated an existing weakness. 

The European economy would not have come out so well 
without the work of OEEC itself, whose oil committee, 
working with the oil companies, has done so much to main- 
tain supplies of fuel oil, both through overcoming the tanker 
shortage and helping individual countries whose supply 
position was weak. For the first three months, it seems, 
stocks played a key part in filling the needs of industry and 
maintaining oil supplies. But by February, stocks of fuel 
oil had dropped to two weeks’ supply. Just in time, how- 
ever, the growth of imports from the western hemisphere, 
co-ordinated in Europe by the team of OEEC and the oil 
companies, got going on a large enough scale to maintain 
deliveries to consumers. Supplies have now reached 
the comfortable level of 98 per cent of needs. Not 
only the resilience and flexibility of the European 
economy but the efficiency of the co-operative European 
institutions which have developed over the years 
were tested by the crisis. Both have come out well. 


ITALY 


Creaking Coalition 


HE Italian government is once more in serious difficul- 
T ties. The trouble this time arises out of the land 
tenancy bill. In Italy, land tenancies are extremely compli- 
cated and various, and, for different reasons, unsatisfactory 
to both landowners and tenants. Seven years ago the 


prime minister, Signor Segni, who was then minister of 
agriculture, produced proposals for reform over which the 
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Italian parliament has quarrelled, off and on, ever since. It 
is a dangerous matter to try to bring to an issue ; two years 
ago it helped to bring about the fall of Signor Scelba’s 
cabinet. Last month, the prime minister managed to get 
a compromise bill accepted in principle by a small majority 
in the Chamber. But the imminent prospect of being 
pinned down to definite commitments on the detailed clauses 
of the bill—the debate has begun this week—reopened the 
fissures in his three-party coalition. Only after three long 
meetings could the party leaders manage last week to agree 
on compromise amendments, under which only tenants 
under contract since 1952 can be dismissed immediately for 
“just cause ” ; those whose contracts date from before 1952 
must be allowed a transition period. 

Even now, the fate of the bill, and with it that of the 
government, is uncertain. The right-wing Liberal party is 
fighting hard to prevent any further changes. The party 
represents the interests of the landowners ; but whatever its 
other motives, it can reasonably claim that the landowners 
cannot be expected to take a genuine interest in the care and 
development of their property—which is to everyone's 
benefit—if they are unable to get rid of unsatisfactory 
tenants. Both the Christian Democrats and the Social 
Democrats are divided. The left wing of the Christian 
Democrats, led by the trade union leader, Signor Pastore, 
holds that the bill still takes insufficient care of the interests 
of the tenants. Signor Matteotti, the secretary-general of 
the Social Democrats, agrees ; his attitude may be influenced 
by his anxiety for a fusion between his party and the Nenni 
Socialists. If the prime minister weathers this storm, it will 
be not so much because his own party and his coalition 
partners are wholeheartedly behind him, as because they are 
reluctant to turn themselves out of office. 


STRIKES 
On Inquiry 


Our special correspondent attended the Courts of 
Inquiry into the shipbuilding and engineering disputes. 
The report of the Court of Inquiry into the Briggs’ 
dispute arrived too late for adequate comment this 
week, 


HE parties to the disputes faced each other across long 
y pets draped in dark cloth: on the unions’ side, the 
same familiar faces appeared (rearranged in a different 
order of precedence) in both cases, while on the employers’ 
side a few faces changed, but the general effect did not. 
In spite of the bad employer-worker relations that are often 
evident in these industries each set of negotiators accepted 
its opponents’ aspersions with, at the worst, wry smiles, 
and, at the best, cheerful laughter. 

Mr Ted Hill was spokesman for the shipbuilding unions ; 
in cold print, many of his sentiments are terrifying—but 
nothing could be less alarming than the way he says them. 
His tubby figure and rumbling voice make him seem like 
an uncle whose will to be stern with the kiddies is overcome 
by natural bonhomie—an old-fashioned uncle, whose 
arguments are old-fashioned, too, He distrusts figures, and 
described some relating to absenteeism, which were put 
forward by Mr Sloan, director and spokesman of the 
employers’ federation, as “ abstract, obnoxious, contentious 
and very often misquoted,” while declaring his reliance on 
“human considerations” and on the superior quality of 
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British ships. His opponent concentrated his defence on 
competition from abroad, and on restrictive practices. He 
appealed to the unions to behave in a way more in line with 
contemporary conditions, but that did not inhibit Mr Hill 
from making a moving speech about the “ hungry thirties.” 
Mr W. J. Carron of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union spoke for the engineering unions: his case, weaker 
than Mr Hill’s, was put with more ingenuity. He claimed 
that last year’s low profits and production in engineering 
were due to Government policy rather than to any real fall 
in demand ; and that the employers’ federation wanted to 
keep wages down to protect its less efficient members, 
although higher wages are a stimulus to greater managerial 
efficiency. Mr Macarty, the employers’ spokesman, said 
that this theory needed a whole court of enquiry to itself. 
The inquiry ended discouragingly. The unions refused 
to agree that the employers should submit as evidence 
documents prepared by the unions about restrictive 
practices in shipbuilding ; and the employers poured cold 
water On a suggestion by the unions that a central joint 
council should be set up to settle disputes and promote 
efficiency. Their spokesman said that their federation (like 
the unions’ confederation) had only advisory functions. 
But at least the chairman, Professor Jack, coaxed both 
sides into abandoning their prepared briefs and engaging 
in free discussion. That was a step, perhaps, towards 
abandoning rigid attitudes—even if a small one. 


RAILWAY PAY 





Wisdom or Weakness? 


i British Transport Commission, which gave a § per 


cent increase in wages to the National Union of Rail- 
waymen in return for certain undertakings about produc- 
tivity, has decided to give the same increase to members 
of the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen, even though their leaders refused to give the mild 
general assurances that were required. Was this wisdom 
or yet another familiar selling of the pass ? 

The commission at first said that it would withhold the 
increase from all the footplatemen, including those in the 
NUR, until the undertaking was given. But that, of course, 
brought them a visit from Mr Campbell of the NUR, who 
no doubt warned them of the fury that would have broken 
over his head if that had happened ; about a quarter of the 
footplatemen belong to his union. There is also some 
suggestion that the commission was doubtful whether, 
having agreed to pay all members of the NUR 5 per cent, 
it was legally able to withhold the increase from some of 
them. Finally, the commission must certainly have wished 
to co-operate with Mr Campbell, who is emerging as a pro- 
gressive man. In an article in The Railway Review he 
has just told his members 

Our future depends in large degree on the contribution we 

make, both individually and collectively, to improving effi- 

ciency. What we put in is every bit as important as what 
we take out. 


It would have been a pity to undermine the position of so 
enlightened a union leader. But was the only course 
to withhold the increase from the NUR as well ? 

Two courses suggest themselves, and both were appar- 
ently considered. One was to pay the increase to members 
of the NUR only. The main argument against this 
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course is that it would have set one union violently 
against the other. Their relations have often been bad, 
but this would have meant war—and the commission’s 
hope of ever getting co-operation from ASLEF might have 
been the first casualty. The second possible course. was to 
make an individual approach to the men, by putting the 
document promising co-operation about productivity in 
every pay packet, and paying the increase to all who would 
sign it. This course holds out evident attractions, especially 
to those who think that it would be a good thing to try to 
split the members of ASLEF from their present restrictively- 
minded leaders. But the men’s loyalty to their union is 
probably strong. 

So, in pursuit of better relations, the commission has given 
way ; but not, the commission’s apologists insist, in response 
to the bullying of ASLEF. It was Mr Campbell who won 
the ASLEF men their 5 per cent, and the commission is 
hoping that, remembering this fact, they will follow the 
practices of their mates in the NUR. The outsider can 
only say, very dubiously: “ May the gamble come off.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 





Apartheid in Practice 


VEN some of its supporters are wincing as apartheid 
E is carried through to its logical conclusions. The two 
measures which the South African parliament is now in 
process of making law are both intended to minimise 
contact between the races, and both have caused disquiet 
in the country. The university bill which will eventually 
debar black or coloured students from Witwatersrand and 
Cape Town is being pushed through despite almost 
unanimous opposition from both universities. It provides 
that the new non-European colleges will be completely under 
the thumb of the minister of native affairs, Dr Verwoerd, 
who will vet the list of entrants and will appoint the teaching 
and administrative staff. 

The other measure is the Native Laws Amendment Bill, 
a blanket stifling of free discussion between the races. In 
its original form the bill made it an offence to hold, without 
the minister’s express consent, a mixed meeting in any 
church, club or institution erected after 1938. The church 
clause went a bit too far. The Anglican and Roman 
Catholic churches were up in arms threatening defiance, 
and even the Dutch Reformed Church (which has held 
that the untimely expression of Christian unity would 
harm the Kingdom of God) was disturbed. To keep the 
support of the Dutch church, the minister watered down 
his bill in such a manner that the responsibility for 
obedience falls on the African, not on the bishops. As 
amended the bill gives the minister and the local authority 
power to forbid a non-European to attend any gathering 
where his presence is considered a nuisance. 

Although the church clause has caused the greatest furore 
in the country and in parliament, there are in fact not a 
great many churches built since 1938 where all races 
worship together. But the threat hanging over all mixed 
gatherings may cripple the few remaining liberal organ- 
isations in South Africa. The Institute of Race Relations 
may be debarred from using the hall it has just built in 
Johannesburg for inter-racial conferences, while the Liberal 
party, led by Mr Alan Paton, is wondering whether it can 
continue to exist. Black and white South African may 
soon find it impossible to meet as equals at all: in the words 
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of Dr Verwoerd “ There can be contact between natives 
and others as individuals, but this contact must be the same 
as that between a ward and a guardian.” 


INDONESIA 


Sukarno takes the Wheel 


AVING failed to direct the Indonesian republic towards 
“ guided democracy ” by back-seat driving, President 
Sukarno has now openly assumed responsibility for the 
government. He has succeeded in forming “ an emergency, 
extra-parliamentary, business cabinet of experts” whose 
task it will be to set up a National Council which will 
represent, by methods still undisclosed, economic and 
political interests, and which is intended to become the 
supreme authority in Indonesia. The new cabinet is less 
apolitical than its official description suggests. Three 
Nationalists are included, and while the cabinet contains 
no overt communists, three of its members are said to be 
communist sympathisers. One minister was a member of 
the Masjumi (the bitterly anti-communist Moslem party), 
but has been expelled for joining ; it seems likely that the 
small Moslem party, PSI, will also expel a member who has 
accepted office. The other major Moslem party, Nahdatul 
Ulama, has allowed four of its members to join, possibly 
hoping that compliance will enable them to exercise some 
control over the composition of the National Council. 
This may be a forlorn hope. Certainly, the only party 
that stands to gain from Dr Sukarno’s plans is the PKI 
(communists). On the other hand, the president still has 
to reckon with the army leaders who control the major 
Indonesian islands outside Java. Not only are they, by and 
large, anti-communist, but they are unlikely to allow the 
president to carry out his “ conception ” without extracting 
very substantial concessions of local autonomy for the 
islands, and improved pay and living conditions for the 
troops. A settlement of their grievances is urgent, for the 
state of frozen revolution, which has lasted nearly four 
months in Sumatra, shows signs of melting into civil 
war. But if the president concedes too much to the army 
the six million well organised members of the Communist 
party may resort to violence or to a general strike in order 
to get the share in the government which Dr Sukarno him- 
self has promised them. He will find it hard to avoid both 
the frying pan and the fire. 


THE ADAMS CASE 





Trial by Jury 


F all the interesting points in the trial of Dr Adams 

for murder, which ended on the seventeenth day in 

an acquittal, the most important to many people will be the 

judge’s remarks on the proceedings in the magistrates’ court 

at Eastbourne. As a result of those proceedings, there 

cannot have been an adult, of the sort from whom a jury 

is drawn, who had not read full accounts of them in the 

newspapers and been influenced accordingly before the case 
opened at the Old Bailey. 

This, of course, is true of most juries in most notorious 
trials. But the case of Dr Adams must cause misgivings 
first, about the prosecution’s tactics in the magistrate’s court 
and, secondly, about the practice of holding the preliminary 
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proceedings in public. At the magistrate’s court the prose- 
cution brought forward a great deal of information, in order 
te secure a committal, which was not advanced as evidence 
at the Old Bailey. It is this that made the pre-trial publicity 
so harmful. 

There was no need for this publicity. For, as Mr Justice 
Devlin pointed out to the jury, the magistrates have power 
to hold preliminary proceedings in private, and, speaking 
judicially but firmly, the judge said that it would have been 
wiser if the Eastbourne magistrates had used their discre- 
tion in the Adams case. Whether private preliminary hear- 
ings should become a general rule in murder cases, as has 
been suggested, is more debatable ; a person’s reputation 
may be less damaged if the magistrates decide in open court 
that there is no case for committal, though in Scotland the 
evidence against a suspect is always submitted in secret 
through the local procurator-fiscal:to the law officers of the 
Crown, who decide, again in secret, whether there is a case 
for trial. But English magistrates should at least be 
instructed to use their discretion more readily when a case 
is clearly going to achieve nationwide publicity. 


MANCHESTER 


A City in Need of an Outlet 


HIS weekend the Town and Country Planning Associa- 
T tion is holding a conference on the problems of con- 
gestion and dispersal in the Manchester area. The 
conference is timely, because Manchester is at present, and 
with good reason, a chagrined and impatient city. With 
one-quarter of its population living in 62,000 slum houses— 
many of which are not just technically “ unfit,” but in truly 
shocking condition—it has worse squalor and congestion 
than any English city, with the possible exception of Liver- 
pool. But Liverpool possesses what Manchester has vainly 
sought ever since 1945—a large and booming satellite town 
capable of accommodating many thousands of ex-slum 
families, thereby enabling redevelopment to go forward in 
the central parts of the city. Manchester is now waiting 
once again to hear whether Mr Henry Brooke will reverse 
a previous government decision (made in 1954) and allow 
it to build a satellite town at either Lymm or Mobberley, 
some ten miles to the south of the city in Cheshire—a pro- 
ject which has always encountered bitter opposition from 
the Cheshire County Council. 

Manchester’s tribulations derive basically from. an anti- 
quated pattern of local government, accompanied by intense 
conflicts and rivalries amongst numerous local authorities. 
There are no fewer than 70 local councils (including 4 coun- 
ties and 7 county boroughs) operating within ten miles of 
central Manchester, and there is no authority capable of 
securing effective co-ordination of any of the specialised 
facilities needed for the whole urban area. An imaginative 
project for the creation of such an authority, described as 
a Manchester County Council, was put forward after the 
war by a group of local authorities, and it is worth recording 
that a very similar scheme has recently been successfully 
launched in Canada for the large urban area around Toronto. 
Any such reform would require a considerable regrouping 
of the existing smaller authorities. But if Mr Brooke seeks 
a fruitful place for applying the ideas hinted at in last year’s 
local government white paper, he should turn his eyes to 
the Manchester area. 

His decision on the city’s housing problems cannot, how- 
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Here is proof of how firms GROW 
in Northern Ireland 


Castlereagh Estate—modern factories in a modern setting 


‘Then are ten firms on the Government Estate at Castlereagh near 
Belfast. Their original production area was 790,500 sq. ft. This has 
now gone up by more than 50% to 1,210,500 sq. ft. because six of the 
ten firms have grown. Indeed, three of the six have more than doubled 
their original plants ; they are :— 


SHORT BROTHERS AND HARLAND LTD. Their precision engineer- 
ing division took a 35,000 sq. ft. factory on Castlereagh. A second 
factory and a new research block on adjoining sites and an extension 
to the first factory have increased the original space by 135,000 sq. ft. 


LINES BROTHERS (NORTHERN IRELAND) LTD. A further 120,000 
sq. ft. is to be added to their 72,500 sq. ft. factory. 


PITMAN’S UNIVERSITIES PRESS started in small temporary premises. 
Moved in 1955 to a new 14,000 sq. ft. factory which is now being 
extended by a further 18,000 sq. ft. 


A further major expansion is:— 


BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD. which took over 
two factories of 268,000 sq. ft. A further factory of 104,000 sq. ft. 
is now being built on the estate. 


The growth of Castlereagh is further proof that rapid expansion is 
easy in Northern Ireland where modern factories and good labour are 
matched by full and generous co-operation from the Northern Ireland 
Government. 


IF YOU, TOO, ARE THINKING OF EXPANSION, CONSULT 


THE NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
(Chairman, Lord Chandos) 
DEPT. E9, 13 LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON SWI 
Tel: WHitehall 0651 


(U.S. Office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.) 
or if you prefer 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, DEPT. E9 


CHICHESTER HOUSE, CHICHESTER STREET, BELFAST 
Tel: BELFAST 28271 





Northern Ireland 





s” —centre of 
growing industry 


AMPLE MALE LABOUR - CAPITAL GRANTS - FACTORIES TO RENT 
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ever, wait that long. Manchester’s housing programme has 
already been cut drastically for lack of sites, and any further 
delay may mean that its slums will still be standing and 
occupied towards the end of the century. Lymm or 
Mobberley—being rather close to the city and on good 
agricultural land—may not be ideal sites for new towns. But 
either of them is preferable to pushing Manchester into 
building a few more scattered extensions of its already 
inflated suburbia, while it struggles once again to conclude 
piecemeal agreements with more distant Cheshire towns. 


IRAN 


A Consortium’s Success 


N the troubled oilfields of the Middle East, Iran, once 
I the storm centre, presents a reassuring picture of calm’ 
Its output has scarcely suffered at all from the Middle East 
crisis. In its last operating year, the international con- 
sortium reports, it exported 30 million cubic metres of oil 
(the cubic metre is the strange unit which the agreement 
used). This was 9.8 per cent more than was promised. 
Iran had the advantage of freedom from pipeline troubles: 
and any cut in exports caused by the closing of the Suez 
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TOOKE’S NEW VOLUMES 


THE venerable veteran of Free Trade and Economic 
Science, Mr Tooke, has just presented to the world, 

in conjunction with his able coadjutor Mr New- 
march, a work of the greatest value not only in itself, but 
more especially as it continues through the period of the 
last ten most eventful years, his former work upon Prices 
and the State of the Circulation. ... Under the unpretending 
title of The History of Prices, there will be found in the 
work now completed more accurate and minute information, 
more deep thought and philosophic research, applied in a 
useful and practical shape, upon the subjects of trade, 
banking, circulation, and the numerous questions which 
have arisen out of them, than in any other work in the 
language. From his own knowledge and observation 
Mr Tooke has been able to give to the world an accurate 
account of all the great changes and vicissitudes which 
. have attended the onward course of the rapidly expand- 
ing commerce of this country;—he has been enabled to 
show us to what some of our greatest checks and misfor- 
tunes have been attributable, and to plant a beacon in our 
future path by which they may be hereafter avoided. 
During the whole of the eventful period of sixty-five years 
to which we have adverted, Mr Tooke has devoted himself 
with undeviating consistency to the defence and illustra- 


MR 


tion of two great principles of political-economical science, 
viz., free trade, and a sound system of currency and bank- 
ing. ... . His pen has been perseveringly used for more 
than half a century in combating error and in maintaining 
true principles in relation to those most important 
topics. And now, although at an age as we learn 


from the preface to his new volumes of ‘‘ upwards of four- 
score,’’ the world has the advantage of receiving from his 
hands this History, brought down to the close of 1856, the 
latter volumes exhibiting marks of vigour and of extended 
research even. greater than the portions of. the work which 
apply to former periods. 
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Canal was largely countered by deliveries to the refinery that 
Bahrain across the gulf. Bahrain’s needs are falling now that 
deliveries from Saudi Arabia are permitted again, but with 
the canal reopened any slackening in Iran’s exports should 
not last long. The consortium is confident that it can 
exceed its targets this year, too. 

Its success is due as much to political prudence as 
technical skill. In Iran, the oil agreement was inevitably 
criticised as a creeping comeback of foreign enterprise. But 
the consortium has done everything it can to make it clear 
that NIOC, the Iranian national oil company which actually 
raises the oil, is not a junior partner. NIOC’s prestige is 
growing as it undertakes new enterprises, exploring, for 
instance, with some success, the Agha Jari field. The big 
test of NIOC will come when it seeks to open up the 
untapped field of Qum, outside the consortium’s field of 
interest. Here, too, the international companies have been 
prudent, maintaining a discreet distance from the rumours 
and negotiations which have surrounded the names of 
Signor Mattei and Dr Adenauer. 


BAGHDAD PACT 





Atoms for Trade 


N the last evening of March the main competitors for 

local attention in Baghdad were the new moon—the 
first sign of which spelt the start of Ramadan, the month 
of fasting—and Sir John Cockcroft, newly come from 
Harwell to lecture and to assist at the opening by King 
Fiesal of the Baghdad Pact Nuclear Centre. 

To the British public nuclear power signifies, above all 
else, energy for industry and warmth for the home. To 
Turkish and Pakistani fellow members of the pact, it means 
much the same. To Iraq and Iran, where there are cheap 
oil supplies and a wealth of natural gas that is at present 
being burnt. off on every oilfield, those aspects are less inter- 
esting. But the Iraqi audience that gathered to hear Sir 
John heard its first public news of what can be done with 
radio-active isotopes in industry, medicine and agriculture. 
He was ablé to convey all that they can mean as tracers, as 
destroyers of malignant elements and as promoters of bene- 
ficent ones in such fields as sterilisation, food preservation 
and plant growth. 

The economic committee of the Baghdad Pact is bent 
on making isotopes available for these purposes, but is at 
present hampered by lack of money. Yet scientists who are 
also economists agree that, perhaps a decade from now, 
traffic in isotopes will be one of the big items in world 
trade. The Baghdad centre is to produce them by means 
of British techniques and to give training courses based on 
British invention, methods and apparatus. It could there- 
fore considerably assist this branch of British export trade. 
Yet the grant it is getting from the British Treasury is not 
enough to run the centre comfortably. Is it really impossible 
to find the £30,000 a year that is about what is needed ? 
What better use could be made of a fraction of the {10 
million a year that has been saved from the shambles in 
Jordan ? 

Atoms cast on Middle Eastern waters will, like the bread 
of old, bring back a sure return. If they are sown too 
stingily, the local openings for this future branch of world 
trade will be seized by the pushing salesmen already on 
tour on behalf of other ‘actual and potential producers of 
isotopes. 
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I. Science, Savings—and Security ? 


“ HE Government are confident that this defence 
plan, while helping to relieve the strain upon the 
economy, will produce compact all-regular forces 

of the highest quality, armed and organised on the most 
up-to-date lines.” On these words ends the ten-page five- 
year plan for defence issued a week ago. It is the most 
logical and realistic piece of military policy-making which 
has been put to the public since the first atomic bomb 
destroyed a Japanese city in a few seconds. There can be 
no question of the public’s gratitude for what this remark- 
able State paper, does and what it promises. Yet, presum- 
ably by design, since Mr Sandys was himself the draughts- 
man, one word is missing from this final paragraph—a 
question-begging word dear to those who write official 
documents. That word is “ adequate.” 

The white paper plans a cheaper defence organisation 
corresponding to the fact that “new and ever more for- 
midable weapons have been succeeding each other at an 
increasing rate.” Any responsible critique of it, however 
admiring, must ask whether it really covers all the reason- 
able political and military risks ; and if the decisive choice 
of weapons in this plan seems to leave risks uncovered, it 
must frankly set them out. Cheaper defence is one thing, 
adequate defence another. Taking advantage of nuclear 
military technology to make large and welcome economies 
should not give currency to the idea that cheapness and 
adequacy in defence have automatically become, for the 
first time in human affairs, consistent. 

The economies have to be assessed in the context in 
which the white paper puts them ; and like every part of it, 
those references are very carefully worded.  Britain’s 
influence in the world, it is stated, depends on the health 
of its internal economy and the success of its export trade, 
and military expenditure must be related to these. This 
implies two things: 

1. The rate at which defence would absorb resources 
without drastic reorganisation would leave the country 
ultimately weaker for all its bristling armaments. 

2. The resources released should be used in ways that 

enable the country to maintain and increase its influence. 





A minor military operation which for lack of sufficient 
reserves can threaten the collapse of the pound reveals not 
the country’s strength but its weakness—as persistence in 
the Suez adventure might have done. Military expenditure 
should not consume the whole margin of resources which 
Britain, as its imperial positions dissolve, can use to back 
its policies and aid its friends. Mr Sandys eschews the 
phrase “ waging the cold war,” which was much used in 
previous defence surveys. Yet it is a convenient shorthand 
phrase for the struggle to retain otherwise than by the 
display of force the co-operation and respect of uncom- 
mitted or emergent countries in Asia and Africa. The 
success of the white paper must be partly judged on whether 
the country’s enhanced economic stability is so encashed. 
Otherwise it could be said that greater risks had been 
taken simply to raise living standards at home, carpe diem, 
without increasing Britain’s potency in the western alliance. 

In taking his bold but calculated risks Mr Sandys, of 
course, has had to work within the limits of the politically 
possible. There is no economic reason why, if people were 
willing, Britain should not adjust the level of consumption 
to a defence budget of £1,700 million or more. If such 
expenditure would buy defence against thermonuclear 
devastation, or certainty that the deterrent would be per- 
manently effective, there might be political backing for it. 
But there is no such defence, and the background against 
which any minister of defence operates—especially after 
the military fiasco of Suez—is the widespread conviction 
that most of the taxes extracted from the country under 
the Attlee plan to spend £4,700 million on defence in three 
(later spread over five) years have gone down the drain. In 
fairness, it should be said that there has been no war. But, 
right or wrong, the nation is not prepared to go on spending 
at that rate ; Mr Sandys was bound to make policy in the 
framework of a reduced defence budget. 

The next point to be made about cheaper defence is 
that it is a reduction of Britain’s share of the collective 
western burden. Britain has been devoting ten per cent 
of its gross national product, seven per cent of its working 
population, one-eighth of the output of its metal-working 
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industries and an undue share of its scientific brain power 
to defence, and the changes now made return a proportion 
of these resources to the productive sector of the British 
economy. Nato has reacted unfavourably, but rather, as an 
article from our Paris correspondent on page 149 shows, 
because Britain decided to make cuts on its own, not because 
it is defaulting on its fair share. The answer is that, in its 
economies, the white paper faces unilaterally the realities 
that Nato has been too slow to face collectively ; and 
that, in doing so, never has British defence been reorganised 
on lines which more completely commit this country 
to Europe. The new plan may leave Britain less able 
to defend Europe’s interests in the Middle or Far East ; 
but it does not take Britain out of Europe. This, for Nato, 
is the first lesson to be drawn from our abandonment of 
home defence, the concentration-of the remains of fighter 
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command on the airfields mounting the deterrent, the 
acceptance of Britain’s role as “Intermediate Rocket 
Launching Platform No. 1” for Thor, notwithstanding 
Russian threats, and the cuts in the Navy. In every way, 
the white paper leaves Britain more a contributor, more 
integrated with its allies’ forces and fate, less a free agent. 
The final question is how far further cuts “may be ex- 
pected from this policy. The white paper thinks it will 
“further appreciably reduce the burden on the economy ” 
but not in proportion to the rundown in manpower. Despite 
the burden-sharing agreement with America on missiles, 
and the rundown of research and development, the cost of 
the new weapons will take up a lot of the cumulative savings 
on manpower. Whether cuts of £100 million can be made 
again in future yeats depend on the commitments and 
technological trends examined in the following sections. 


2. Responsibilities, Risks and Priorities 


Britain cannot be strong in both nuclear and} 
conventional armaments, on land, at sea 

and in the air. But are we preparing 

for the most likely contingencies? 


OTWITHSTANDING the white paper’s excuse for its 
N predecessors’ woolliness that “it is only now that 

the future picture is becoming sufficiently clear to 
enable a comprehensive reshaping of policy to be under- 
taken,” the basic strategic facts which it acknowledges for 
the first time have been clear since Russia exploded its 
hydrogen bomb. Defence became deterrence in 1955 
when Sir Winston Churchill announced the decision to 
build our own “ equaliser” to be tested this summer. Mr 
Sandys has now put on official headed paper the stark 
truth that a global war will be so devastating in the first 
days that it is impossible to foresee or plan the course of 
“ broken-backed ” warfare thereafter. The logic of the 
thermonuclear stalemate is that the two sides are as lethal 
to each other as duellists in a small room armed with 
grenades. 

It is an immense gain in realism that Mr Sandys has 
dropped, therefore, all attempts to fit the forces to fight 
“ broken-backed,” war, and has made the full savings 
possible from dismantling home defence, reducing “ civil 
defence ” to a background study of Crusoesque post-atomic 
survival measures, and thinking of the reserves only 
in terms of limited but perhaps relatively protracted wars 
fought with conventional weapons. 

Fighter command is reduced and confined to the defence 
of the airfields on which the deterrent is mounted, and which 
must not offer a temptingly easy target ; but this role will 
remain only so long as there are bombers to intercept and 
insufficient ground-to-air rockets to intercept them. When 
Russia has rockets the use of fighters will taper off to minor 
tasks like intercepting aircraft trying to jam the radar. 
When only three or four bombers or missiles need to reach 
this island to destroy it as an organised modern society, its 
proper posture can only be that of the scorpion. 


The: sting,; however, is to be American-made. “The 


free world is today mainly dependent for its protection on 
the nuclear capacity of the United States.” This is so 
incontrovertible that the question arises why Britain needs 
to divert resources to making a “ modest contribution ” 
at all ; why is there “a wide measure of agreement” that 
we should ? (Some Nato critics.do not share in it.) The 
idea that Britain needs bombs and bombers under its own 
command to destroy “ targets ” of special importance to it 
in nuclear war is outdated. But though the white paper 
does not state them there are three cogent reasons: 

1. The making of our own “ conventional” atomic bombs 
belonged to an earlier phase, but now that we have them, 
we virtually have the megaton bomb as well. The capital 
cost has been incurred, the bombs are now cheap to 
produce, so that we might as well continue. 

2. In the means of delivery we also have a capital of 
accumulated know-how, and our scientific, if not techno- 
logical, contribution is highly prized in America. The 
cost of research and development is rising astronomically, 
and may even tell on America’s resources, so that provided 
there is division of labour a British contribution is well 
worth the West’s while. 

3. Though it seems inconceivable that America should 
abandon Europe except by the latter’s folly, we have to 
live indefinitely in a nuclear world, and possession of the 
H-bomb gives Britain the power, in extremis, to refuse 
to submit to dictation. This is an argument which has iis 
weakness ; if every state sets out to acquire this power, 
disaster will supervene. It is one which Britain must 
essentially share with western Europe; and sooner or 
later control seems the only alternative to chaos. 

So much for the logic of the great deterrent. The white 
paper follows its predecessors in admitting the need for 
forces capable of dealing with “ limited wars ”—as well as 
minor colonial law-and-order operations—which might 
become dangerous. But it places the emphasis differently. 
It lays down that even small wars must be dealt with 
collectively, and that “ this conception of collective defence 
is the basis of the North Atlantic, South East Asia and 
Baghdad alliances.” It itemises the major areas where 
Britain has a collective responsibility, and the minor ones 
where it has specific one (the colonies or the Trucial states). 

This-is the convenient approach if the big reduction 
in army manpower, with the abolition of conscription, is 10 
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Electronics is fundamental to Britain’s 
complex system of defence. Whether it be commu- 
nications on land sea or air; whether it be radar in 
its many forms; or whether it be local or remote control 
systems, its efficiency will be dependent upon electronic 
techniques. 

And now the British Electronics Industry is meeting 
the challenge of the latest addition to defence—the 
guided missile. 

Intricate electronic devices are used to direct the 
missile to its target, to control its stability in flight, and 


to detonate it at just the right moment. 

Such electronic devices make special demands upon 
the valve industry. A wide range of valves and electronic 
tubes is required that will operate reliably even when 
subjected to severe conditions of vibration, rapid accel- 
eration, considerable degrees of shock and sometimes 
extremes of temperature. 

The research and production facilities of the Mullard 
organisation have been so applied to this problem that 
today Mullard are supplying by far the major portion 
of British valves and electronic tubes for guided missiles. 


Mullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES © SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES © X-RAY TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS © SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT OFINE WIRE 


MULLARD LIMITED-MULLARD HOUSE* TORRINGTON PLACE+> LONDON. W.C.1 
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In defence, as in industry, economy is often achieved with in- 
creased efficiency by means of improved equipment. Working in 
conjunction with the Government, Marconi’s have been responsible 
more than any other commercial undertaking for great improve- 
ments in the equipment which ensures the swift, lucid and 

secure interchange of intelligence. Thirty-two airforces rely 

on Marconi radio communications, navigational aids and 

radar. Integrated naval and air radar defence networks have 

been entrusted to Marconi’s in many parts of the world. 

Radar formations of the RAF are now being re-equipped by 
Marconi’s. Marconi equipment in war ships and shore stations 
contributes to accurate navigation and efficient operation. 
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be justified. The white paper tours the periphery of the 
free world and details the sore spots ; the implication is 
that in none of them in future will the demand for British 
riflemen be large. Either a threat will be met by an 
alliance to which the British contribution in battalions will 
be modest ; or it will be a brushfire which a battalion or 
two from the nearest colonial garrison can handle. One 
is asked to believe not that these commitments were cut to 
fit the forces that might be got from volunteering, but 
that an assessment of the contingencies showed that they 
could be handled by forces of 375,000 men which—as it 
happened—was just what the experts thought could be got 
without conscription. This is the most controversial point 
in the white paper—the point at which its admirable logic 
tends to become blurred. 

In the first place, it is not made clear whether limited 
threats would be met by tactical nuclear weapons or by con- 
ventional armaments. No question arises in colonial defence 
—except perhaps Hongkong—but it does arise elsewhere. 
In the previous white paper it was stated that “ in such 
limited wars the possible use of nuclear weapons cannot be 
excluded ” ; but Mr Sandys has not repeated this. 

Yet the whole programme envisages the arming of the 
reduced forces with nuclear weapons. The reduction of 
Rhine Army from 77,000 to 64,000 men and of the Tactical 
Airforce by half is justified because they will have atomic 
rocket artillery (the Corporal) and atomic bombs for the 
Canberras. The navy is to have missile ships which must 
imply atomic warheads ; carrier aircraft can drop A-bombs. 

But if “ graduated” use of atomic weapons is not envis- 
aged, and all aggression beyond the powers of the small 
conventional forces is to be met by calling in the H-bomb, 
what is the role of tactical nuclear firepower ? It is this, 
rather than the investment in the H-bomb, which calls for 
explanation. “ The frontiers of the free world,” says the 
white paper, “ must be firmly defended on the ground.” In 
terms of the white paper, this can only mean either (1) they 
must be defended by atomic cannon and rockets or (2) they 
must mainly be defended by other nations’ manpower and 
machine-guns. It is difficult to see how an army of 150,000 
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or 160,000 can produce expeditionary forces large enough 
to be effective in a war fought with conventional weapons 
in the Middle or Far East. To be mobile these must 
be small ; to be small but of use they must have colossal 
hitting-power. The conclusion must be that he who calls in 
the British ally in future calls in a tactical nuclear force 
capable of sealing up passes and pasting up concentration 
points with kiloton bombs but not much else. 

If this is the intention, it is not stated. This may be 
because the Government does not think that the time is ripe 
either in Nato or elsewhere for an explicit statement that 
aggression might in the first instance be met by nuclear 
arms. It may also be because the Government’s service 
advisers are themselves not entirely clear how effective. tacti- 
cal weapons would be in any imaginable theatre of war 
outside Europe. It does not follow that the West would be 
the only belligerent to use nuclear weapons, and its small 
compact forces, its bridgeheads, ports and fleets may well 
present better targets for low-yield atomic warheads than 
would its enemies ; if this were so, the West might, once it 
had dropped the first bomb, find itself at once suffering from 
the obloquy of using the bomb and being outclassed at its 
own game. 

This uncertainty carries the risk that it will make allies 
hesitate ; in Europe and perhaps elsewhere Russia might 
receive the impression that in a sudden mélée the govern- 
ments concerned might lose their nerve and fail to call in 
the tactical nuclear arm until it was too late, or try to fight it 
out with inferior conventional forces, particulatly when it 
became clear that to restore the situation the bomb would 
have to fall on their own people and towns. It must be 
expected that Russia, seeking advantages by any means 
short of global war, will be tempted to exploit any weak 
point in the West’s defences or other deterrence: and a 
shortage of conventional forces may be that weakness. That 
temptation will be increased when Russia has the means of 
delivering its own hydrogen bombs as easily on America, as 
America can on Russia. 

Finally it must be noted that reliance on tactical nuclear 
weapons is vain in cases of civil war or subversion. Sizeable 





Expenditure—Real and Imaginary 


(2) Because the programme tenta- 
tively envisaged for 1957-58 a year ago 
would have cost about £217 million 





ign expected reduction in defence 
expenditure this year in money 
terms is £105 million; this is the 
difference between last year’s actual 
defence expenditure of £1,525 million 
(after deducting £65 million of actual 
US and German contributions) and this 
year’s estimate of £1,420 million (after 
deducting £63 milliori of expected US 
and German contributions). It is, 
however, open to the Government to 
say that, since the prices of defence 
commodities and services expected to 
be bought in 1957-58 are already bound 
to be higher than their prices in 
1956-57, the volume of real resources 
set free by the cuts, compared with last 
year, must (in terms of constant 1956 
prices) be somewhat larger than {£105 
million: probably it is of the order of 
£150 million. 


Unfortunately, various other figures 
have been quoted in the press in the 
past week, with Government encour- 
agement. To cite the two extremes: 

(1) The original estimate for defence 
expenditure in 1956-57 (which in the 
end was exceeded by over £26 million) 
was £1,499 million ; this is £79 million 
more than the new estimate for 
1957-58, and that figure has been given 
some publicity. It is an utterly mean- 
ingless figure, and seems to be based 
on the strange argument that since last 
year’s estimate was exceeded, this 
year’s might be too—and by a precisely 
similar amount. But it might equally 
be under-utilised ; one cannot make 
any sensible calculation except on the 
basis that this year’s estimate is the 
best estimate now available of what 
expenditure will actually be. 


more gross than the programme now 
envisaged, some publicity has also been 
given to this figure. From the economic 
point of view, this is also a meaningless 
abstraction. It measures the paper cuts 
that had to be made in the services’ 
own estimates of what they would 
have needed to continue last year’s 
programme. 

In addition to the figures mentioned 
above, calculations—ranging between 
these extremes—have appeared in the 
press of the defence “saving” citing 
the difference between last year’s 
original plus supplementary estimates 
and this year’s original estimates—both 
including US and German contribu- 
tions (£154 million), and excluding 
them (£117 million). Both should be 
disregarded as having no economic 
significance at all. 
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conventional forces, widely dispersed in garrisons, and far- 
ranging warships, which can quickly be rushed to a trouble- 
spot have always been the best—if by no means always 
effective—deterrent to interference of this kind. 

_To these shortcomings in the white paper plan there are 
a number of possible answers: 


1. It can be argued that even after the rundown of forces 
there will be enough conventional armaments to meet any 
limited threat in which Britain is likely to be called to play 
a substantial part. This may be true—provided two limited 
wars do not start together. 


2. It can be argued that because Britain reduces man- 
power to offset the cost.of nuclear weapons, not everyone 
should do the same. Roles should dovetail, and others 
should provide the mass conventional arms. That may be 
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acceptable—provided it does not look as if Britain was 
taking the soft option. 

3. It is argued that even in conventional terms Britain gets 
far more out of 375,000 regulars than a partly conscript 
force ; that is true—but again its effectiveness depends on 
the airlift that will bring it quickly into action with its 
armour ; and that will be expensive. 


The real safeguard in Mr Sandys’s plan is that it is a 
five-year plan, and like the Attlee plan it can be modified 
in the light of experience. It makes significant reservations 
both on the possibilities of further economies, and on con- 
scription. The planned rate of reduction in the forces in 
fact could be slowed down by using the selective call-up 
which is evidently to be the chosen instrument for tapering 
off national service. 


3. Manpower, Firepower and Missiles 


How many men, ships and aircraft shall we get for 
limited war? Staking so much on missiles, 
long and short range, how soon shall we get them ? 


NE of the white paper’s signal achievements is the 
new view which it takes of the three services. By 
anticipating the development of the new weapons, it 

points to the breakdown of the rigid frontiers between them 
—frontiers defended with a vigour which has had bad effects 
on defence as a whole. Implicit in a reduction of the 
forces to 375,000 men, all concerned with firing missiles 
from land, floating or airborne bases, is the idea of a unified 
service. This in itself would make possible better use of 
manpower as well as more interesting and attractive careers 
for professional fighting men. So long as the services, active 
and in reserve, were large, this tendency could be resisted 
because each was a natura] administrative unit; but by 
1962 the waste and weakness of three separate ministries 
wil] stand out. 

As this unity of aim grows, the need to define the “ role ” 
of each service, dear to writers of white papers hitherto, 
may conveniently disappear. The RAF will ultimately 
divide between rocketeering, flying the new central reserve 
to operational areas and performing tactical air tasks by 
land and sea. The white paper is frankly doubtful of the 
navy’s future on the hypothesis that a thermonuclear war 
would be short, so that the problem of keeping sea com- 
munications open would not arise. Nor does it endorse the 
American view that carriers offer important alternative 
mobile bases for mounting the great deterrent. 

The navy’s importance probably lies now most in its 
part in a limited war. As colonial bases disappear, and 
leased bases reveal their uncertainties, the carrier increas- 
ingly proves the natural mobile base along the west’s sea 
communications, capable of carrying and escorting troops 
and equipment to their destination, providing air cover of 
the kind required and able to exert its influence further 
inland than the cruiser used to do. This was proved in the 
Suez operation, where carrier aircraft did most of the work. 
The decision to base carrier task forces on single carriers, 
instead of groups, probably reflects this view. The white 
paper does not refer to the Russian submarine threat, into 
which the Russians are, however, pouring immense 


resources—mistakenly if the possibility of broken-backed 
warfare can be ruled out. The Russians, however, have 
other purposes for their huge unobtrusive submarine fleets. 
They threaten America’s communications with its Euro- 
pean bases ; they could play a part in a limited war ; as 
missile carriers, they could neutralise Russian disadvantages 
in delivering atomic attacks on outlying but mostly coastal 
industrial bases. As a blockade in being, they cannot be 
ignored ; but the proper division of the burden between the 
British and American navies is undecided. 

The army’s future turns upon the white paper’s pro- 
posals for ending conscription. To the argument that 
Britain ought to concentrate on conventional forces as the 
“little deterrent,” while America undertakes the nuclear 
role, one retort is where do the men come from? The 
technical arms attract the volunteers, and both the reduced 
navy and RAF should be wholly professional—perhaps 
turning applications down—by 1962. But by 4962, the 
Army will have had to convert its 85,000 3-year men into 
regulars—a yearly intake of 25,000 volunteers ready to 
serve the colours for 6 to 8 years. As the Army is now 
getting only about 12,000 volunteers a year this seems 
unlikely. The real advantage of the rundown in army 
strength to 160,000 (no actual figure is given) is that it will 
between now and the ending of conscription in 1960 enable 
the government to experiment with a form of selective 
service which may continue. 

An army of 160,000 is very small even to deal with the 
curtailed list of commitments. Even with regulars, half 
its strength ought to be at home. If Rhine Army is reduced 
by 1960 to 50,000, this would leave 25,000 to provide the 
colonial garrisons, with something in hand for the Common- 
wealth strategic reserve. Out of the 75,000 troops at home 
would have to come all troops in training, men in 
movement, specialised arms, supply and staffs and the 
central reserve. If the former is put at 50,000, the central 
reserve will not much exceed 25,000, or one infantry 
brigade group, with an armoured regiment and three para- 
troop battalions. If it could be entirely airborne at short 
notice with its equipment it would be a useful striking 
force—and one that would have dealt with the canal in a 
few days, had we had it. But such an airborne force will 
be very expensive. A smaller airborne force would be little 
more than a riot squad—or a unit of nuclear artillery. 
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Nothing more accurate 
than Electronics 


If at some stage in your process you require high 
operating speeds in sorting, batching, counting, 
computing, accurate and wide speed control, or 
non-destructive testing and inspection, elec- 
tronic equipment can do it. If the appropriate 
equipment does not already exist it can be de- 
signed and made for your job. . 


Once installed it will last as long as your 
machines and need little maintenance or atten- 
tion. It will consistently raise the standard of 
your products. 


Because it does its work so quickly and so well 
you will find production rising while overheads 
are reduced. This is only one of the many ways 
in which electricity is playing a vital part in the 
drive for higher productivity. 


Electricity for Productivity 


‘Induction and Dielectric Heating’, just published, is a 
very important addition to the E.D.A. series of books 
on Electricity and Productivity. Other titles available 
are Electric Motors and Controls, Higher Production, 
Lighting in Industry, Materials Handling, and Resis- 
tance Heating. Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 

If you would like further advice or information on 
how electricity can improve productivity, get in touch 
with your ELECTRICITY BOARD, or with E.D.A. They 
can lend you, without charge, films about the uses of 
electricity in industry. 


Issued by the British Electrical Development Association 
2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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ARGONARC_ 
WELDING | 
helps to build 


Britain’s 
Guided 
Missiles 


For today’s vitally important guided missile 
programme, British Oxygen is helping to 
develop new and improved welding tech- 
niques to meet Britain’s defence needs. 

The Argonarc welding process is used in all 
branches of aircraft construction, but the 
high quality precision welds obtainable 
with Argonarc make this process particu- 
larly important for the production of 
guided missiles. 


Argonarc welding gives: 
* GREATER STRENGTH 
* BETTER WELD CONTROL 


* INCREASED SPEED 
OF PRODUCTION 


A full range of Argonarc torches is avail- 
able for all types of welding, both for 
manual and automatic operation. 
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FLIGHT DEGK GOMMUNIGATIONS SYSTEM 


A Communications system providing efficient control 
of the Flight Deck Party in active service conditions. 















The system allows c 


which is strictly li 


BRITISH COMMUNICATIONS CORPORATION LTD. 


Second Way, Exhibition Grounds, Wembley, England 
Telephone : Wembley 1212 Telegrams : BEECEECEE 








Big 
or 
small 


The complete Fraser service— 





design, engineering, purchasing and 
fabrication, expediting, erection and 
commissioning — is offered for 
process units on any scale, in most 


branches of chemical and petroleum 





engineering, anywhere in the world. 


ENGINEERED BY 


FRASER 


& CoO. tp. 
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F much is now staked on small forces, much also is 

staked on their weapon, the nuclear-tipped guided 
missile. In fact this weapon has yet to prove itself ; to this 
extent the Minister and his scientific advisers are giving a 
hostage to fortune when they decided to concentrate all 
future research on this one weapon in all its forms. But 
they had little choice. Although the production bill for 
the coming financial year is estimated at nearly {£550 
million compared with £612 million last year, the Minis- 
try of Supply, which provides the money for all weapon 
research, including nuclear warheads, is alone in showing 
an appreciable rise in defence expenditure in this coming 
year, from £185 million to nearly £200 million. If work 
on supersonic bombers and ultra-high speed fighters had 
been continued in parallel with research into guided 
weapons, it would be easy to see this figure rising towards 
{250 million. Manned aircraft have been developed as an 
insurance against the failure of the guided missile. The 
premium has become too expensive to be renewed. 

What are the alternatives ? In the United States, work 
on guided missiles has been divided fairly equally between 
those intended for offensive and for defensive roles. 
an extensive programme was too much for British resources 
and the biggest effort here has gone into developing defen- 
sive types to replace the fighter aircraft. In their present 
form, however, British guided weapons are armed with 
nothing more formidable than high explosive. 

Missiles take perhaps a year or so less to develop than air- 
craft but their gestation must still be measured over several 
years. To keep a sense of perspective, some distinction 
must be drawn between the weapons that are available now, 
and those that will not be in service for several years. 

The short-range atomic missile is a tactical weapon of 
the present. The American Corporal rocket used by British 
and American troops is not an elegant design, but it is as 
effective a means of delivering a small atomic warhead 50 to 
100 miles as any known today. 

The weapons for which the world is waiting with 
apprehension are the ballistic rockets that can fly at least 
1,000 miles, and preferably 1,500 miles. The distance is not 
arbitrarily chosen ; it represents the ranges over which 
missiles launched from the East or Western sides of the 
Iron Curtain could reach the more important enemy targets. 
In America, the true ballistic missile, the most advanced of 
which is Thor, is only now starting firing trials as a com- 
plete unit. If these trials go well, Thor might be in service, 
and even being delivered to this country, within the next 
two or three years. If they go badly, its introduction could 
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be much later. A weapon in the same class as Thor is being 
developed in Britain, but its late start puts it years behind. 

Meanwhile, the Russians have been firing test missiles 
with ranges of 1,000 miles at a rate that is reported to have 
reached as much as five a month last year. These need not 
have been more than test vehicles but they suggest that 
the Soviet Union must be approaching the point where a 
1,000-mile range weapon could go into production. 

Beyond these intermediate missiles are the ultimate mon- 
sters which will further change the timing of deterrent 
strategy, by carrying thermo-nuclear warheads the 5,000 
miles that separate the mainlands of the United States and 
Russia. The first American weapon, Atlas, is due to start 
firing trials this year, but that does not mean that it is 
anything like as far developed as Thor, and several years 
of intensive work are likely to be needed before it is. 
There is nothing to suggest that the Russians are any 
further ahead here than the Americans, which leaves them 
at a disadvantage. 

Britain will have to rely for several years on importing 
these offensive missiles from the United States. But if 
work on manned bombers is coming to an end in five or six 
years’ time when the V bombers have been developed to 
their ultimate limits, development on long-range missiles 
must be pressed ahead now to be ready to carry British-built 
thermonuclear warheads when the Russians develop a 
successful defensive missile against V bombers. 

The development of atomic warheads is not, however, 
being confined to long-range weapons only. Several Ameri- 
can anti-aircraft missiles are being fitted with small nuclear 
tips, including some of those carried by fighters. The impli- 
cations of this change may take some time to work them- 
selves out. An atomic anti-aircraft missile no longer has the 
impossible task of scoring a direct hit on every attacker: a 
nuclear blast anywhere in the vicinity of a raiding aircraft 
will be enough to hurl it out of the sky. The same prin- 
ciple can be applied to defence against a ballistic missile, so 
that at the very moment when the supreme power of the 
deterrent is given official rcognition, the defence is receiving 
a nuclear shot in the arm that may bring it staggering to 
its feet. 

All these developments eat money and manpower of the 
highest quality, so that even with the reduced size of the 
forces it is inconceivable that the production bill could even 
be held at its present level without a close dove-tailing of 
research and. development between this country and the 
United States, accompanied, at some time or other, by an 
agreement on atomic warheads. 
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The logic of the white paper applies with as 
much force to Nato as to Britain, and should 
force the allied commands and governments to | 
meet the rising costs of new weapons by 
reshaping and reintegrating their forces and 
arms production 


that its members “. . . by means of continuous and 

effective self-help and mutual aid will maintain and 
develop their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack.” The white paper, criticised in Europe as a 
unilateral decision repugnant to the spirit of Nato, in fact 
insists that “the trend is towards the creation of integrated 
allied forces.” The whole trouble is that the trend is far 
too gradual. Nato commands are, to some extent, integrated 
though they are also elaborate and top-heavy with liaison- 
ing ; but the forces are separately organised, with different 
weapons, standards, methods, and supply systems leading 
to supply ports or bases. So much is this so that it is an 
immense task to switch a division away from the sector 
prescribed for that particular nationality. Standardisation 
has been pursued by a variety of committees but while agree- 
ment has been reached on common user items like carburet- 
tors and—the greatest achievement to date—small arms 
ammunition, the British and Americans compete furiously 
in trying to sell tanks to the Germans, who in any event 
have decided later to build yet another type of their own. 

It should, on the contrary, be clear that if Mr Sandys’s 
plans are to be fully successful, they must have wider 
application. The full savings cannot be achieved, or Nato 
defence made efficient, until the rough division of functions 
between Nato members becomes true specialisation in arms, 
formations and production. Britain is the first Nato country 
to renounce the attempt to maintain multipurpose forces ; 
but if this is beyond Britain’s strength, it is almost certainly 
beyond that of most Nato countries other than the United 
States. The white paper should prove a catalyst of allied 
military thought. 

Continental thinking suffers even more from uncertainty 
about the uses of tactical nuclear weapons than British, and 
this undoubtedly holds up more radical reorganisation. The 
British view is evidently that the shield forces can be reduced 
to a level just enough to ensure that no attack by satellite 
armies could hope to be successful without Russian aid, 
in which case the strategic nuclear deterrent would be 
involved, since nothing short of it can prevent Europe being 
overrun. There is therefore nothing sacrosanct even about 
the 1955 reduced target of 30 divisions. But what then is 
the role of the nuclear arms—the 280mm cannon and rocket 
artillery—which is hardly needed to deal with a satellite 
incursion ? The continental governments still nurse hopes 
that either they can meet an attack by large enough con- 
ventional forces, or ultimately be in a position to defeat a 
full-scale Russian invasion by low-yield nuclear weapons 
without causing H-bombs to fly. The bogy of having their 
cities occupied by the Russians, of having to liberate them 
on the pattern of 1944-45, persists in their minds. The 
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white paper was needed to provoke them to decide exactly 
what are the contingencies in Europe and with what forces 
they can best be met. It ought, too, to widen the horizon of 
Nato strategic thinking ; Nato criticism of the white paper 
would have been more impressive if it had been directed 
at the risks Britain runs outside rather than inside Europe. 

It should also prompt a reappraisal of policy in the 
United States, and President Eisenhower’s favourable 
response to the plan is a good sign. There must be inte- 
gration of functions and production with the United States 
if waste is to be stopped. If attempting to produce both 
conventional and nuclear forces has overstrained Britain’s 
economy and compelled drastic economies American legis- 
lation is partly to blame ; and it is hardly enough to have 
excellent relations at the level of pure science. The fact is 
that the ABC agreements on nuclear know-how have worked 
greatly to Britain’s and Europe’s disadvantage and need 
overhauling. If specialisation is to go further it does not 
follow that America should make all the missiles. It is, for 
instance, very arguable that Britain can supply, in terms of 
volunteer manpower, a first-rate navy of 100,000 men ; what 
we cannot afford is enough up-to-date ships for them, and by 
reducing the naval strength to 75,000 we are contributing 
less of a valuable specialised force than we could. It might 
be appropriate for the Americans to supply modern ships, 
and for the Royal Navy to contribute, unreduced, its match- 
less naval efficiency, know-how and tradition to western 
sea power. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that the British white paper 
could not be endorsed in advance by Nato. But though 
Nato exists to undertake just such a “comprehensive 
reshaping of policy” for the alliance as a whole, it is at 
present politically incapable of doing so, as the protracted 
discussions over the reduction in Rhine Army showed. In 
default of it, the British plan now admittedly defines the 
types of forces which Britain wishes to fit into everyone 
else’s ; it is a pre-cut piece of the jig-saw puzzle of collec- 
tive defence to which the other pieces, North American, 
French, German and so on, should be fitted. But it 
could be modified, if the same ends could be achieved 
by other means. It is not an assertion of sovereignty, 
but the contrary. Whether the British Government 
realised it or not, the white paper is the most complete 
confession yet made by Britain that adequate defence 
and national sovereignty are incompatible—and if this is 
put to the test by Nato it could lead to very considerable 
restraints being placed upon every member’s freedom of 
action. A white paper which makes the insular decision to 
abolish conscription points logically to a degree of 
integrated allied defence which would take such decisions 
out of the hands of member states, and make the determin- 
ing of manpower policy a collective function. But this can- 
not come about until all the members of the alliance have 
faced the issues squarely. For allies that have not carried 
the burden of a two-year call-up or the cost of nuclear 
research which now gives Europe the megaton deterrent 
independently of America to cavil at the white paper is 
hardly reasonable ; nevertheless reshaping allied defence 
must be done collectively henceforth, and not by a chain 
reaction of unilateral cuts and decisions. 
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The Cat in the Doctor’s Bag 


The Fateful Years: Memoirs 1931-1945 


By Hugh Dalton. 
Muller. 493 pages. 30s. y 


HE second volume of Mr Dalton’s 
autobiography has been unfairly 
bombarded from two sides. Labour 
expostulants have objected because it 
lets the cat (there is hot argument about 
its proper colour) out of the bag. But 
the only cat that is let out of the bag 
is Mr Dalton himself, which is surely 
the right purpose of an autobiography. 
Critics with other politics have been 
fastidiously shocked because the com- 
rades at the top of the Labour party are 
presented’ by Mr Dalton as Kilkenny 
cats. These critics protest too much. 
They need only read their Trollope or 
the history of the Conservative party 
from Beaverbrook to the latest Lord 
Salisbury to see that politicians, what- 
ever their colour, are much the same. 

What is the factor x that causes a man 
to be chosen as the political leader of a 
party? In 1935 Mr Dalton preferred 
Mr Morrison because he doubted 
whether Mr Attlee had what it takes. 
Ten years afterwards, with power in 
Labour’s grasp, he was, as the tide and 
Mr Bevin were, on Mr Attlee’s side, and 
he feels, as-he usually does, that he was 
right. The interesting question is why 
he himself lacked x. 

He would probably answer that x is 
not enough without y—the opportunity 
or chance. It was on a Budget day ten 
years ago—not the Budget day itself but 
the day of an emergency Budget in the 
autumn—that Mr Dalton stumbled 
most unfortunately, but finally, from the 
- top slopes of the Labour mountain. The 
tale of the prompt and honourable price 
which he paid for the indulgence of a 
few trivial words will be told in the next 
volume of the autobiography, together 
with the story of his carefree Chancellor- 
ship. But the turning-point came very 
much earlier. The confidential verdict 
of Mr Dalton on Mr Dalton is that, if 
he had not lost his seat in the 1931 
debacle, he would “almost certainly” 
have been Mr Lansbury’s deputy in the 
Parliamentary party, then Deputy Prime 
Minister in the wartime Coalition and 
finally Labour Prime Minister. 

But x, which can be judged, remains 
more assessable than y, which cannot. 
Why was Mr Dalton never really a 
serious contestant for the Labour leader- 
ship ? No man in the party during the 
preparatory thirties and forties had a 
larger, or larger-hearted, influence on 
the party’s best young men: “ Little 
Hugh,” now at the summit, is not alone 
in his gratitude to “ Big Hugh.” - None 
among the Labour leadership before the 


war had a clearer view of world realities. 
His indictment then, of Cripps and 
Laski, as well as of Lansbury, was right. 
Yet the South Col, ill-luck or not, was 
his limit. Why ? 

This is where this autobiography is so 
good. It gives the answer as it goes 
along. The song in Mr Dalton’s heart 
(identifiable a decade or so ago, in a 
strictly economic and financial context, 
as the wind on the nation’s stomach) has 
been his own political handicap all along. 
For all his notable services to his party 
and, in wartime, to this country, Mr 
Dalton has always been, by his own 
account, too sure of himself—and of 
others’ shortcomings. To a point, both 
when he was, with ebullient ability 
and effect, first Minister of Economic 
Warfare, with fascinating cloak-and- 
dagger responsibilities in occupied 
Europe, and then when he was wartime 
President of the Board of Trade, with a 
backward “never again” look at the 
old depressed areas, this self-confidence 
was his armour. At the Treasury, 
afterwards, it was his downfall ; so it has 
been in the party. 

“Both you and I saw,” Mr Dalton 
wrote to Winston Churchill on May 
25, 1945, “more clearly than many 
members of either your party or mine, 
the growing German menace in prewar 
years. I greatly appreciated your support 
for the case I made in the House of 
Commons on May 25th, 1938....” And 
when Mr Churchill, almost exactly five 
years before, had exhorted his new 
Coalition Ministry to all-out resistance 
to “That Man,” Mr Dalton records 
that, “there were loud cries of approval 
all round the table, in which, I think, 


Amery, George Lloyd and I were 
loudest.” 
Very likely these claims are true 


enough. But, set down now, they are, 
revealing clues to the reason why, 
unlike his constituency football team, 
Bishop Auckland, which plays this 
Saturday in its 18th Amateur Cup Final, 
Mr Dalton never reached the last round. 


F.D.R. 


Roosevelt: the Lion and the Fox 


By James McGregor Burns. 
Secker and Warburg. 569 pages. 45s. 


OOSEVELT-GESCHICHTE is getting its 

second wind. For the moment the 
spate of contemporary memoirs—* The 
Roosevelt I knew” type—has ceased: 
and now the biographers, historians and 
analysts have taken over, the second 
generation who know the Great Crash 
only as a childhood memory ; to whom 
FDR’s Hundred Days belong as much 
to the past as Napoleon’s; who have 
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spent most of their adult years in a 
world in which there was a good deal 
more to fear than fear itself. They bring 
to their subject, for the most part, a 
dispassionate spirit which their pre- 
decessors notably lacked, but they also 
bring a critical temper which is more 
than proof against the FDR charm that, 
while he lived, so effectively armoured 
him against all but the most embittered 
of his enemies. 

Of these latter-day Rooseveltians, Mr 
Burns must now, on the evidence of 
“The Lion and the Fox,” be counted 
one of the most accomplished. His book 
is a “political biography ”—the first 
such, his publishers surprisingly assert, 
as if other Roosevelt biographers, by 
some miracle of excision, had contrived 
to tell the life story and leave the politics 
out. However, it certainly focuses con- 
sistently on “politics” in the strict, 
technical, one might almost say 
American, sense of the term, as the art 
of the possible, of the how rather than 
the why, of statecraft as Machiavelli 
conceived it. As such, the book becomes 
also a study in political leadership, 
although this very properly leads Mr 
Burns on to ask more fundamental ques- 
tions about the Rooseveltian strategy as 
well as tactics, about his ultimate objec- 
tives and ultimate successes. This gives 
the biography an extra dimension of 
interest and intensity ; one reads on not 
only because of the abiding fascination 
of “the four times President,” but also 
because of the crucial questions which 
Rooseveltian politics provoke, for other 
decades than those in which they found 
their immediate occasion. 

Mr Burns not only raises the ques- 
tions ; he continuously strives to answer 
them, at each stage in his subject’s 
sinuous career as well as in the grand 
inquest which he holds at the close. His 
judgments are by no means continuously 
favourable. Roosevelt is marked down 
on more than one occasion for failures of 
leadership, for indecision, for tortuous- 
ness (though this less often, perhaps, 
than one might expect), for errors of 
timing and even, on occasions, signs of 
timidity. On balance, however, Mr 
Burns finds for the prisoner at the bar. 
Roosevelt, it is true, “was less a great 
creative leader than a skilful manipulator 
and a brilliant interpreter.” But “for 
all his deviousness, he was basically a 
moral man”—not “an _ absolute 
moralist ” because he had few illusions 
about a man’s imperfect nature, but an 
aristocrat dedicated to the purposes of 
democracy, a great warrior who “ would 
use the tricks of the fox to serve the 
purposes of the lion.” 


All this Mr Burns traces with subtlety, 
scrupulous fairness and _ considerable 
detail, through the first seven years of 
Roosevelt’s presidencies, together with a 
brief conspectus of his early years and 
a short epilogue on the war period. It is 
impossible not to regret the foreshorten- 
ing involved in the decision to cut down 
on the years 1940-45. These, after all, 


were the supreme years of test and 
triumph, of boundless power and supra- 
national 


leadership, and the hoary, 
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always-valid, never-valid, excuse about 
scholars not yet having “the full data” 
will pass muster only if it means that, 
when time permits, Mr Burns is plan- 
ning to take us over the rest of the 
course. When he does, he might con- 
sider one or two modifications in his 
generally admirable style of treatment. 
He surely might take the more familiar 
historical events of the period as read ; 
these 500 odd pages could have been 
usefully reduced by dropping the pre- 
tence (which the bibliography over- 
elaborately refutes) that Mr Burns’s is 
the first conducted tour over the site. 

Secondly, Mr Burns’s narrative gifts 
are considerable enough for him to spurn 
the touches of spurious drama that fre- 
quently deface the opening paragraphs of 
new chapters and lead him, in at least 
one instance—the picture of FDR on 
election night, 1940—to attempt a most 
unhappy blend of Time-style and Lytton 
Strachey. His book as a whole is so 
good, so full, so freshly made from 
primary materials, so __ intelligently 
thought out in every judgment, that 
these defects stand out the more 
glaringly. For all that, they are in 
essence minor blemishes, in a book that 
no student of Roosevelt can ignore. 


France’s Weakness 
De la Ile a la [Ve République 
By André Siegfried. 


Paris: Grasset. 270 pages. 
M ANDRE  SIEGFRIED, like the 
e constitution of the Third Re- 
public, was born in 1875. There is in 
these reflections on French politics 
something of an autobiographical nos- 
talgia for the great days of the Third 
Republic, of which he gave us so 
tantalising a sketch in his brief memoir 
of his father some years ago. It would, 
however, be a mistake simply to treat 
this as a work interesting for its author 
rather than for itself. M. Siegfried pays 
a rare compliment from a Frenchman 
to a foreigner when he says in one 
passage that Mr Philip Williams’s book, 
“Politics in Post-War France,” is the 
best so far written on the Fourth 
Republic. One can only return the 
compliment by saying that this is far 
and away the best book that France’s 
contemporary political predicament has 
so far produced—and not only for the 
reason that, unlike so many Anglo- 
Saxon political scientists of the present 
breed, M. Siegfried knows how to wear 
his learning lightly. 

In the first place, M. Siegfried is the 
first writer who has felt himself far 
enough away from the battle to be able to 
treat the history of France since 1875 as 
a single theme incorporating both 
Vichy and the Resistance in their proper 
place, without attempting to disguise 
the continuity that runs through both 
and links both with the past and with 
the future. In the second place, M. 
Siegfried has a theory to explain France’s 
predicament. He believes that the 
characteristic thing about France is the 
contrast that exists between the French 
citizen in his private capacity, where his 
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attitude is one of down-to-earth indi- 
vidualism, passionately concerned with 
the immediate and the practical, and the 
Frenth citizen as a member of a 
political community, where he thinks 
and acts in terms of abstract principle. 
Continuity in French political. life 
between the Third and the Fourth 
Republic is provided, not so much by 
the presence of the same political parties, 
as by the persistence of a number of 
ideological clans which form the nuclei 
of the parties existing at any particular 
moment. The activities and attitudes of 
these clans are dictated partly by the 
historical tradition and partly by the 
particular personal temperaments to 
which they appeal. In this, the French 
political parties based upon them clearly 
differ from political parties in other 
countries, where party allegiances are 
dictated by more obvious considerations 
of self-interest. Instead of France 
adapting itself to history, to indus- 
trialisation, to its new place in the world 
and so on, history is asked to adapt itself 
to the French political constellation. 
Its refusal to do so is the source of 
France’s present discontent. 

M. Siegfried is not, however, ashamed 
of his countrymen. He says at one point 
that he sometimes reflects whether it 
is not the case that the countries that are 
well governed are the countries where 
people think little, and he insists, in 
discussing, for instance, the continued 
appeal of the French Communist party, 
that it is no use judging French politics 
by Anglo-Saxon standards. One has to 
allow for the persistence of ideology and 
learn how to live with it. 


The peculiar difficulties of the Fourth 
Republic, as M. Siegfried sees them, 
arise from the fact that both the consti- 
tution itself and certain political habits 
that have grown up are even less favour- 
able to stable government and _ the 
pursuit of definite policies than was the 
case under the Third Republic. M. 
Siegfried, for instance, regrets the eclipse 
of the old senate, which he regards as 
having been the model of what a second 
chamber should be—a judgment that 
may surprise many. The rule by 
Assembly, which is largely dominant in 
the present constitution, is made even 
worse in his view by the increasing 
tendency of deputies to accumulate 
local responsibilities, to which they 
regard their parliamentary position as 
simply an adjunct. This fragmentation 
of the political sovereign is seen as being 
paralleled by a decline in the sense of 
the unity of the state from the executive 
point of view. It is a pity that M. Sieg- 
fried has not allowed himself more space 
to elaborate his point that the associa- 
tions of state employees have attained 
an altogether unhealthy position of 
control over matters of appointment and 
promotion within the service. 


Again, like other recent commentators 
on the French scene, he is preoccupied 
with the penetration of the _ ruling 
élites in the bureaucracy and nationalised 
sector of the economy on the one hand 
and in business on the other—although 
here perhaps what troubles him is the 
impact the man who is at ease in govern- 
ment service is likely to have on the 
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more competitive forms of enterprise 
which France clearly needs to develop. 

It is obvious that for M. Siegfried no 
simple solutions, such as altering the 
electoral system, or playing about with 
the machinery for dissolution, will affect 
the essential weaknesses of a system 
which in its working, if not in its results, 
corresponds so closely to what French- 
men appear to expect in politics. 


Behind the Japanese Scenes 
Japanese People and Politics 


By Chitoshi Yanaga. 
USA: Fohn Wiley. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 418 pages. 60s. 


tee: is the first attempt that has been 
made to describe the theory and 
practice of Japan’s postwar constitution. 
Mr Yanaga is well qualified for the task ; 
a Japanese trained in political science at 
Yale, he is able not only to comprehend 
his own country’s political system as 
only a native can, but to write about it 
in western terms. He does this very 
ably, although he is apt to involve him- 
self in over-frequent and sometimes 
oddly misleading comparisons of 
Japanese institutions with British or 
American ones. 

Mr: Yanaga opens his study with an 
interesting analysis of Japanese political 
behaviour and its historical roots, and 
he deals not only with such well-known 
Japanese characteristics as national 
insularity, respect for authority and con- 
sciousness of kinship, but also with the 
inexactness of Japanese thought and 
language, the importance of the old 
school tie in politics, and the Japanese 
conception of the perfect bureaucrat. 
Such generalisations on character must 
always lead to over-simplification, but 
they do give a much needed background 
to Japanese political: behaviour. This is 
followed by a formal analysis of the 
functions and powers of the prime 
minister, cabinet and diet, frequently 
clarified and enlivened by asides on 
such subjects as the “ ministerial bug,” 
which infects all Japanese politicians 
with a consuming ambition to obtain, 
however temporarily, a cabinet post, or 
the tendency of standing committees to 
identify themselves with the administra- 
tive departments which they are sup- 
posed to check. These illuminating 
references to the shady side of politics 
become more frequent in the chapter 
describing how the political parties 
function, the problems of the party 
president, which make it impossible for 
him to exercise fully “the common 
virtues of the honest man,” and the con- 
ventions that govern the formation of 
splinter groups. There is an excellent 
chapter on the history and character of 
the Japanese civil service, its sufferings 
from the operation of Parkinson’s first 
law, its prestige as the main gateway to 
power and a political career and the 
intense competition for admission to the 
administrative grades. 

Some gaps have necessarily been left 
in this attempt to make a comprehensive 
survey of the Japanese political system : 
the chapter on the citizen and the law 
gives no indication of the practical 
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effectiveness and independence of the 
judiciary, and the few pages devoted to 
relations with the outside world only 
skim the surface of the subject. Burfhis 
book will help anyone who wants to get 
behind the formal facade of the consti- 
tution to the real forces behind modern 
Japanese politics. 


Middle East Record 


Diplomacy in the Near and 
Middle East : 


A documentary record. Volume I 1535- 
1914. Volume II 1914-1956. 

By J. C. Hurewitz. 

New York: Von Nostrand. London: 
Macmillan. 310 and 446 pages respec- 
tively. 84s. for both volumes. 


HE second volume of this work is 

one that will prove indispensable to 
all students of international politics in 
the Middle East. Professor Hurewitz 
has provided an invaluable collection of 
the most important international agree- 
ments and concessions covering the area 
since 1914. Moreover he has prefaced 
each document with a short pointed 
introduction, covering its origins and 


significance, and providing a_ short 
bibliography for the more serious 
student. : 


If this were all he had done, there 
would be little more to say about the 
volume. But he has unfortunately set 
out, as the title suggests, to “ illuminate ” 
the “decisive developments in the last 
four decades.” This has led him not 
only to print the international treaties, 
concessions and agreements, but also 
to attempt a_ selection from _ the 
available documentation of the more 
important diplomatic negotiations. This 
procedure is inevitably open to objection. 
In the first place, their presence over- 
inflates the size of the book. In the 
second place it is rarely possible to select 
from what are already selections, with- 
out distinction. 

Professor Hurewitz does his best. His 
piecing together of the secret agree- 
ments of June 1915 on the future of 
Constantinople is useful and successful. 
But his selection, from the various 
volumes of “ The Foreign Relations of 
the United States,” on American oil 
policy 1920-23 is a great deal less than 


adequate. His selection from the Ver- 
sailles records is equally open to 
criticism. And his selection from 


“Nazi-Soviet Relations” of the draft 
Four-Power pact sent by the Germans 
to Moscow in late November 1940 tends 
to perpetuate the myth that sees in this 
a revival. of Russian demands on the 
Middle East. In fact, as a perusal of 
Molotov’s immediately preceding talks 
with Ribbentrop in Berlin shows, this 
idea was Ribbentrop’s, not Molotov’s, 
and of German ,not Russian origin. 
Molotov was interested, with a moun- 
tainous suspicion which Sir William 
Seeds or Lord Strang would have 
recognised, in Germany’s designs in the 
Balkans and Finland. It is clear that 


he only agreed to the sphere of interest 
allotted to Russia on German insistence. 
There are one or two unfortunate 


BOOKS 


omissions. There is no text of the 
Saudi-Arabian concession to Standard 
Oil of California of May 29, 1933. It 
was unlucky that General de Gaulle’s 
memoirs, with their accompanying 
volume of documents, appeared too late 
for any use to be made of their evidence 
on Anglo-French relations in the Middle 
East in 1940-45. There is nothing on 
the Middle East Supply Centre, and 
possibly a little too much on Palestine 
for a volume of this size. These are, 
however, only minor blemishes on a 
volume likely to prove of great value to 
anyone interested in the Middle East. 
The first volume covers too wide a 
period of time to earn an equivalent 
recommendation. 


Liberalism in Caricature 
The Anti-Capitalistic Mentality 


By Ludwig von Mises. 


Macmillan. 120 pages. 28s. 


IS is a sad little book, from which 

admirers of its author—and these 
are many, even among those who radi- 
cally disagree with his political conclu- 
sions—should be warned away. Pro- 
fessor von Mises has a_ splendid 
analytical mind and an admirable 
passion for liberty ; but as a student of 
human nature he is worse than null and 
as a debater he is of Hyde Park stan- 
dard. This essay in social psychology 
and the history of opinion would get 
low marks if presented by a second-year 
undergraduate to his tutor—who would, 
however, charitably reflect that a little 
experience of life would remedy the 
cocksure superficiality which it displays 
and probably improve its  writer’s 
manners. No such consoling reflection 
is possible here. 

The “ anti-capitalist mentality,” 
according to Professor von Mises, is the 
entirely discreditable product of envy, 
conceit, ignorance, and _ dishonesty. 
Envy, as he sees it, is the dominating 
state of mind of everyone who is not at 
the very top of his particular tree ; since 
its direct expression may be impolitic, 
it is translated into hostility to “ the 
system.” (Rentiers, the reader may be 
surprised to learn, are generally hostile 
to “the system,” because they are less 
rich than active tycoons.) Conceit, 
working on the same principle, runs 
envy a close second. Ignorance blinds 
men to the lessons of history (which, 
were it not distorted by envious and 
conceited teachers, would show capi- 
talism to have been everywhere and 
always an unmixed blessing) and to 
those of economics, which show that all 
interference with the acquisitive instinct 
is self-defeating and destructive. Mental 
dishonesty, in the service of all three 
vices, accounts for the misleading of the 
common man by politicians, academies, 
novelists, playwrights, Hollywood actors, 
detective-story writers (this is a deli- 
ciously owlish section) and, so far as 
one can make out, every other type of 
articulate individual except Professor 
Mises and his totally committed 
disciples—among whom not even Pro- 
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fessor Jewkes, let alone Professors 
Robbins, Hayek and Répke, could by 
the standards of this book be properly 
included. 

To find an equal dogmatism coupled 
with an equally simpliste view of the 
springs of conduct, an equal propensity 
for propping up dummies and knocking 
them down, an equal contempt for 
human facts coupled with an equally 
vituperative style, one* would have to 
turn to the less sophisticated Marxists— 
whom Professor von Mises _ also 
resembles, as negative resembles print, 
in his vision of inevitable and blood- 
boltered catastrophe punishing any devi- 
ation from the pure capitalist way. 
Seldom can an equally powerful thinker 
have perpetrated so resoundingly silly 
a book. The case for freedom needs 
making and re-making, tirelessly and 
ingeniously ; but its cause is ill served 
by such stuff as this. 


"Industry for the Masses 


Industry and Press Relations 
By Peter Hayle 
Staples. 142 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Rips author, writing under a 
pseudonym, sets down the rules 
with clarity. In these days when mass 
produced newspapers are more con- 
cerned with entertainment than with 
serious matters and the “spike ” awaits 
practically all copy that is neither sen- 
sational nor amusing, it will interest 
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laymen who read this book to find that 
there are many journalists in Fleet Street 
and in the provinces who are so active 
on industrial subjects. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the author 
pays little attention to the hazards that 
beset press relations, even in the hands 
of experienced people. Of these perhaps 
the greatest is the sub-editor, who, to fit 
space requirements, frequently tears to 
pieces a carefully written story, some- 
times with disastrous results. As a rule 
industrialists expect newspapers to print 
statements cxactly as given and take it 
very much to heart when announcements 
in which every dot and comma have 
been carefully studied are treated in such 
cavalier fashion. Because of the havoc 
this can cause at times, one distinguished 
industrial correspondent on. a national 
newspaper will not permit any changes 
in his copy without prior consultation. 

In the broad field of public relations a 
full understanding of the best way to 
encourage favourable treatment by the 
press is very important, and anything 
that can further the education of indus- 
trialists in this respect is to be welcomed. 
The last serious. guidance given in this 
field was a publication called “ What’s 
the Point” issued by the Federation of 
British Industries in 1949. It then said 
that industry was slack in getting over 
the simple plain facts and advocated 
serious thinking about how to put the 
matter right. Most industrialists still 
seem to have a lot to learn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


USAGE AND ABUSAGE: 
English. New Edition. _ . 
By Eric Partridge. Hamish Hamiiton. 390 
pages. 2ls. 


Tue Economic WRITINGS OF FRANCIS 
HorNER IN -THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
1802-6. 

Edited by Frank Whitson Fetter. 141 pages. 
No price given. 

This is the latest publication in the series 
published by The London School of 
Economics of scarce works on political 
economy. 

OnE THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
on Company Law. 
By Frank H. Jones. 


Paris. 

By André George. Translated and adapted 
by J. H. Denis and J. M. Denis. Nicholas 
Kaye. 248 pages. 35s. 

Tue NIGHT HAS BEEN UNRULY. 

By J. C. Trewin. Hale. 288 pages. 
THE GREEN Crow. 


By Sean O’Casey. W. H. Allen. 278 pages, 
21s. 


Love, FREEDOM AND SOCIETY, 
By John Middleton Murry. 
pages. 18s 


THE FOUNTAIN OF THE ‘SUN:: unfinished 
journeys in Ethiopia and the Ruwenzori. 
By Douglas Busk. Max Parrish. 240 
pages. 35s, 


A PicTurE History OF RUSSIA: a compre- 
hensive account of the Russian people from 
earliest times to the present, with 1,200 
illustrations. 

Edited by John Stuart Martin. Arco. 407 
pages... 42s. 

REALLY THE BLUES. 

By Mezz Mezzrow and Bernard Wolfe. 
Secker and Warburg. 388 pages. 25s, 


a guide to good 


Jordan. 27s. 6d. 


2\1s. 
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LETTERS 








Insurance Policy for Oil 


Sir—You- seem unduly pessimistic in 
supposing that an increase in coal output 
could only be achieved at an exorbitant 
cost. In fact, what little is known about 
the reserves in the Midland and York- 
shire coalfields certainly suggests that 
there is considerable scope for an 
increase in output of really cheap coal 
from these areas. 

This coal is not of very high quality, 
but it would be eminently suitable for 
conversion to oil. Underground gasifi- 
cation of inaccessible seams, and the coal 
released by nuclear electricity produc- 
tion, are additional raw materials for oil 
production. Quite a lot of development 
work needs to be done to find the best 
method of oil synthesis, but. existing 
plants in South Africa and on the 
Continent show that it can be done 
reasonably economically. It may well be 
that such processes would provide the 
best long-term insurance policy for oil.— 
Yours faithfully, B. H. WORMSLEY 
London, S.W.7 


* 


Strr—I was surprised that no mention 
was made in the interesting article in 
your issue of March 23rd of the possi- 
bility of producing important quantities 
of oil by the process of underground 
gasification of coal. Underground gasifi- 
cation would appear to have many 
Prospective advantages for the United 
Kingdom, particularly based upon 
utilising only the cheapest-cost pits for 
coal. The following come readily to 
mind: dispensing with a large per- 
centage of unsatisfactory labour and 
tending to concentrate the best in the 
best coalmines ; 3; more complete utilisa- 
tion of raw material ; recovery and use 
of valuable chemicals now being lost 
in combustion and smoke, which should 
be a valuable asset to the efficient 
chemical industry. Little difficulty 
should be met with in overcoming 
technical, chemical, and engineering 
probiems of underground gasification 
and subsequent manufacture of oil, 
greases, chemicals from the gas. 

As to the oil produced, considering the 
fuller use of raw material, valuable 
by-products, saving in transport and 
handling, etc., it might well be found 
possible to sell it—delivered in the 
United Kingdom—at little if any more 
than imported oil from natural sources. 
But even if it did cost more, the cost 
would be in sterling, spent in the 
United Kingdom, and the strategic 
value would be large. To these con- 
siderations must also be added the direct 
and indirect value to the highly effi- 
cient chemical industry of added sup- 
plies of valuable (and highly adaptable) 


raw materials—home produced.—Yours 
faithfully, H. A. R. Brett 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


Zik Wins Under Pressure 


Sir—You state that it baffles conjecture 
how Dr Azikiwe’s electorate understood 
his remark that his bank dealings had 
been “to liberalise credit.” Surely not. 
West Africans seem to know everything 
about credit. They pay dowries on it, 
eat this month’s meals on it: and spend 
days and days trying to obtain more of it. 
Parts of Dr Azikiwe’s speech may have 
been above the heads of his electorate, 
but the bits about credit would have 
gone straight home. To liberalise credit, 
however translated, would mean to them 
that the precious stuff becomes freer for 
all.—Yours faithfully, ANTHONY SMITH 
Manchester 


New Age Banking 


Sir—It is to be hoped that the com- 
mittee of the London clearing banks on 
applying electronics to banking gave 
thought to the need for the establish- 
ment of a decimal currency. 

Even in these days of pre-electronic 
book keeping, the introduction of a 
decimal currency would of itself signifi- 
cantly reduce clerical costs, and surely 
electronic computers can more readily 
be applied to a decimal currency than to 
our own. It would be ironic if the 
adoption of the decimal currency should 
be hampered in later years because of 
the existence of a highly complex system 
of electronic accounting based on our 
present coinage. 

The immediate introduction of the 
decimal currency can hardly prove an 
unsurmountable obstacle, for all that we 
need is to base the currency on the exist- 
ing five shilling piece. This would allow 
of the elimination of the fractional half- 
penny while still retaining the general 
monetary value of that token. Merci- 
fully the farthing is now of such little 
utility that it can be ignored.—Yours 
faithfully, GETHYN DAVIES 
Hampstead, N.W.3 


What is Deportation? 


Sir—With reference to your article of 
March 2, 1957, in which you criticised 
the inconsistencies of the German com- 
pensation law and singled out a verdict 
of a German Court at Frankenthal, I 
should like to inform you that this 
verdict has been reversed on March 1, 
1957, by the Oberlandesgericht Neustadt 
an der Weinstrasse. This Superior Court 
decided that financial aid for returned 
emigtés (Riickwanderer), should also be 
given to people who have been deported 
to Theresienstadt or similar camps. 
—Yours faithfully, 
London, W.1 F. KARSTEN 
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AMBASSADOR 


HOTEL-ACCRA 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF GHANA 


ARCHITECT: A. G. Paton, A.1.A.A., L.R.L.B.A, 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS: Ove Arup & Partners 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS: Widnell & Trollope 


AT THIS HISTORIC MOMENT Ghana points with justifiable 
pride to her magnificent record of enterprise and progress. 
The Taylor Woodrow organisation has been privileged to 
play some part in this inspiring development, including 
harbour extensions, railways, roads and bridges and other 
major projects. 

In Accra, this fine new luxury hotel stands as an example 
of skill and craftsmanship, of the profitable combination of 
African and European endeavours. Here, as always, 
Taylor Woodrow made the fullest use of modern structural 
and mechanical aids, including a 70ft tower crane, the first 
of its type ever to be used in West Africa. 





: «oS Clients and consultants find that it saves time and money to call us into 
be : full collaboration at the very beginning of any scheme. 


TAYLOR WOODROW wit everywhere 


10 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.t GROSVENOR 8871 


UNITED KINGDOM CANADA @© AFRICA © BURMA © AUSTRALIA 
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ASSETS 
Cash on hand and due from banks........... $218,806,069 
United States Government securities......... 160,594,742 
State and municipal bonds and notes......... 44,983,442 
Other bonds and securities. ..............0005 12,672,782 
Loans and bilis purchased. .......0.seccecees ; 379,009,126 
Accrued interest, accounts receivable, ete...... 4,557,089 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank............ 1,800,000 
Investments in Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited, 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated, and 15 Broad 
Bg ne ene era ee 3,560,000 
I OE g's 5. 65.5 i ba en tern oxen vien 3,000,000 
Liability of customers on letters 
of credit and acceptances............44. oan __ 21,268,839 
$850,252,089 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: U. S. Government...........664. om $ 40,702,628 
PIS goa oc tuts tet eeees ened ; 678,478,516 
Official checks outstanding. ........... cee eee 22,820,496 
$742,001,640 
Accounts payable, reserve for taxes, etc........ 7,787,191 
Acceptances outstanding and letters of 
hie ov bbs et aaedetesametes ‘ 21,321,516 
Caupital—F00 000 GROPC ooo. an cc ccagseccvesess 30,000,000 
I 6 ai RSAs isan eee ' 30,000,000 
rr er re Pres een ee on 19,141,742 
$850,252,089 





United States Government securities carried at $60,046,403 in 

the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to 

secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





MORGAN §& CIE. INCORPORATED 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
‘he work of the cditorial staff in London. 








Democrats 
Mark Time 


R LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, the political virtuoso 

who, as Democratic majority leader, dominates the 
inner life of the Senate, has never appeared more the master 
of the political scene than he does today. With Congress 
expected to adjourn on or about August Ist the present 
session is already half gone, and little is likely to be accom- 
plished in the second half. But Senator Johnson is unper- 
turbed. Although he operates at a feverish pace, his cool 
and practised inward eye is fixed on the return of the 
Democratic tide which he expects in the elections of 1958 
and 1960. 

The victory of Mr Yarborough in the special senatorial 
election in Texas and the local Democratic victories in 
Michigan last week furnished, from Mr Johnson’s view- 
point, fresh evidence of the validity of his underlying 
assumptions. His opinion is that, for the present, party 
harmony must remain the over-riding objective and that 
therefore no large and dramatic effects are possible. The 
results in Texas not only reaffirmed the status quo by main- 
taining the Democrats’ 49 to 47 control of the Senate, but 
also underlined the narrow margin on which Mr Johnson 
works. Supremely the man of middle views, he is too much 
the loyal Democrat to be either the cynical agent of the 
alliance with the Republicans on economic issues which 
his more conservative southern colleagues advocate or the 
spokesman of the liberal doctrines dear to the northern 
wing of his party. To take either course would shatter the 
surface harmony which now prevails. 

The returns from Michigan, where a_ progressive 
Governor, Mr Mennen Williams, and the aggressive shock 
troops of Mr Walter Reuther’s United Automobile 
Workers produced another sweeping victory for the Demo- 
crats, likewise provide comfort for Mr Johnson, in spite 
of the ideological gulf which separates him from the party 
in Michigan. They prove to his satisfaction, as did the 
outcome of the congressional elections of 1954 and 1956, 
that beneath the Eisenhower sweep the majority of the 
country remains rooted in its Democratic loyalties. Time, 
he believes, is on his side and favours his policy of 
masterly inactivity. 

Senator Johnson has expressed the belief that modern 
Republicanism is nothing but Mr Eisenhower and a few 
publicity men at their typewriters. He argues that the 
President has not remade his party, and that this: will 
become evident in 1958 when 15 of the 21 Republican 
Senators seeking re-election will be either conservatives of 
the Taft school or extreme isolationists, such as Senators 
McCarthy and Jenner, for whom Mr Eisenhower cannot 
campaign with enthusiasm and for whom he may not cam- 





paign at all. Mr 
Republican National Committee, has announced that he 
will support all the party’s candidates, but the President has 
refused to commit himself. 

By 1960, Mr Johnson believes, the gap between the 
rhetoric of modern Republicanism and the performance of 
old-style congressional Republicans will have become un- 


eade Alcorn, the new chairman of the 


mistakably clear. At the same time if, as he confidently 
expects, the Democrats gain half-a-dozen seats in the Senate 
next year, they will be able to blow their partisan trumpets 
more loudly on liberal issues and risk the occasional defec- 
tion of the die-hard members of their own conservative 
southern wing. With the Republicans unmasked and the 
Democrats attacking vigorously, the White House, he 
argues, should fall to them in 1960. 


* 


Other Democrats, as well as many impartial observers, 
dispute the soundness of Mr. Johnson’s position. They 
believe that the President, if he has not thoroughly trans- 
formed his party, has at least altered its image sufficiently 
to narrow, to a significant degree, the difference between 
the two parties. Northern Democrats fear that what Mr 
Eisenhower has twice done, Mr Nixon, now the Vice 
President, may accomplish a third time in 1960 with more 
modest but equally decisive success. It is urgently neces- 
sary, they believe, for Democrats in Congress to distinguish 
themselves in the mind of the public from their Republican 
rivals, 

Mr Johnson, however, rides unchallenged over these dis- 
senters. He has effectively bound every Democratic faction 
in the Senate to him by guiding strings of personal obliga- 
tion, loyalty, or hope of gain. The ninety or more younger 
members in the liberal Democratic block in the House of 
Representatives are restive, but there again the party’s 
margin of control is too narrow to permit of any revolt 
against the Speaker, Mr Rayburn, the elderly fellow-Texan 
who is Mr Johnson’s former mentor and present ally. The 
distinguished advisory committee appointed by Mr Butler, 
the chairman of the Democratic National Committee, which 
includes among its members Mr Stevenson, the party’s 
titular leader, has so far proved only a sedate and unobtru- 
sive appendage to the congressional power system. 

The real dilemma of the dissenters is the poverty of 
exciting and popular issues. The civil rights of Negroes, 
federal aid for the construction of schools, foreign aid and 
tariffs exhaust the list. On each of these questions Mr 
Eisenhower has taken over the traditional position, and even 
some of the rhetorical trimmings, of the Democrats. All 
they are left with are quarrels over the scope and the details 
of legislation. This provokes dismay and acute frustration 
among liberal Democrats, but Mr Johnson, with his cheerful 
view of the future, refuses to regard it as a matter for 
concern. Indeed, since he is the majority leader and many 
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of the President’s lieutenants in Congress are cool to modern 
Republicanism, Mr Johnson knows that representatives of 
the White House have sooner or later always to come to him 
and meet his terms in shaping legislation, a fact from which 
he doubtless derives much of his pleasure in life. 

Each of these issues, except Negro rights, has become 
entangled with fiscal problems. The Budget has become 
the battleground for friends and enemies of the welfare 
state, for isolationists and internationalists. The economy 
drive, initially set in motion by spokesmen of the Admini- 
stration, has had the effect of a boomerang on the President’s 
Budget. The House in the past fortnight has indulged in 
a series of furious marches and counter-marches in the field 
of appropriations for health, education, welfare and the 
postal service. The foreign aid appropriation is virtually 
certain to be severely cut in the House. This drive against 
foreign aid is part of a broader thrust against heavy defence 
spending, against the relaxation of immigration barriers on 
behalf of Hungarian refugees, and in favour of high tariffs. 
It will require the concerted efforts of both President 
Eisenhower and Mr Johnson to contain this resurgent mood, 
which is isolationist in spirit if not in name, when the turn 
of the Senate comes. 

The Negro rights legislation, which is expected to reach 
the Senate floor by the middle of May, will touch off a long 
and angry debate. The question is whether this will result 
in the passage of the Bill or only in an impassioned demon- 
stration of conflicting emotions on the racial issue. + More 
than civil rights hangs upon the outcome for, if either the 
liberals or the conservatives feel they have been too badly 
defeated in that struggle, they are likely to become intran- 
sigent over the related question of whether schools receiving 
federal aid should be required to abolish the colour bar. 
The prolonged clash over civil rights, with its effects upon 
the mood and temper of the Senate, is therefore likely to 
provide the severest test of Mr Johnson’s policy of modera- 
tion and the only drama of an otherwise dull and drifting 
session. 


Britain’s Example 


EARLY all the American comment on this week’s British 

Budget and on last week’s defence white paper is 
surprised ; some of it is shocked, some of it envious, some 
of it sympathetic ; and most of it agrees that Britain is 
setting an example, although to whom and whether good 
or bad is more controversial. To the congressional doctors 
the reductions in spending and taxation are just what they 
want to order for Americans. But the cuts can hardly fail 
to have an unfortunate effect on the appropriations for 
foreign aid. These have always seemed the obvious place 
where the British budgetary prescription might be applied to 
the United States—and the defence white paper makes 
these appropriations look even more obviously suited to 
_ reduction. 

Senator Russell, chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, was speaking for many when he asked the 
Secretary of State this week why the defences of the free 
world had become weaker in the past ten years in spite of 
American aid. And it is widely held that Britain would 
not have dared to “ withdraw as a world power ” had it 
not been able to count on American protection and on the 
United States assuming responsibility for British commit- 
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ments overseas. Here it is felt Britain has set a specifically 
bad example to the other members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation-; it will now be difficult, if not 
impossible, to hold them back from also reducing their 
contributions to the western alliance. In the Administra- 
tion, where the British problem is better understood than 
in Congress, the main criticism has been of the defeatism, 
and the discouraging effect on public morale in other 
countries, of the blunt statement that there is at present 
no means of providing adequate protection against the 
consequences of a nuclear astack. 

Finally, Senator Douglas and others contend that the 
“virtual disappearance” of Britain’s land forces, and the 
likelihood that other countries will follow the same policy, 
mean that the world may have to choose between acquiescing 
in an act of limited aggression or initiating a “ nuclear 
holocaust.” But there are many, the President among them, 
who admire the courage with which Britain is cutting 
through the undergrowth of conventional armaments and 
inter-service rivalries into the brave new—and for the 
present less expensive—world of guided missiles. And 
after all, as Mr Eisenhower has pointed out, the United 
States reorganised its own defence establishment four years 


ago in order to bring it up to date with the military facts 
of the day. 


The President Turns 


7 the Under Secretary of the Treasury tells a 
congressional committee that it would be sound to 
cut the Budget by $2 or $3 billion at the precise moment 
at which Mr Eisenhower is telling his press conference 
that no startling reductions, of the order of $2 billion, are 
tu be expected, it is clear that even inside the Administra- 
tion rebellion has not been stamped out. But last week 
the President, who has been so much criticised for the 
flabbiness of his leadership, vigorously followed up the 
eloquent defence he made over a fortnight ago of his 
Budget in general and the foreign aid appropriation in 
particular. His theme is that peace is more important than 
tax cuts. Moreover, he went after that to the rescue of the 
school Bill which, after having been pronounced a casualty 
of the economy drive, showed a flicker of life: a House sub- 
committee proposed a compromise between the Republican 
and the Democratic proposals on offering federal money to 
the states for the construction of schools. First in a talk to 
the Advertising Council, and then in a speech to the 
National Education Association, which was broadcast 
nationally, the President insisted that schools were more 
important than guided missiles, radar warnings, or peaceful 
atomic power, and made it plain that he had no sympathy 
with the attempt of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce to treat the shortage of buildings and teachers as an 
illusion. 

The boldness of Mr Dulles’s proposals on foreign 
economic aid—in a year when the mutual security pro- 
gramme is everyone’s favourite target for economy—is also 
a hopeful sign of fighting spirit. Mr Dulles, fortified by a 
report from the businessmen of the Committee for Economic 
Development which, like the International Development 
Advisory Board before it, recommends a long-term approach 
to economic aid, has suggested an economic development 
fund, capable eventually (but not this year) of making loans 
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BNITED KINGOOM AND COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES (EXCEPT CANADA): BRITISH METAL CORP., LTO., PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM ST., LONDON €. €. 2, ENGLAND. 
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...and one 


Witches of old brewed heroic broths to encourage visions, 
prognostications, spells, and spasms. Even unrequited 
love yielded to these near-lethal potions. Add the tail 
of a cat, the ear of a rabbit, sixteen varieties of tree 
roots, and a few “trigger” ingredients, known only to 
the witches guild... and stand back! 

Folklore ignores the witches maintenance problems, 
but such overwhelming corrosives must have liquidated 
many-a cauldron inventory. After all, the witches had 
no titanium. 

Titanium is available today, and it is the most prom- 
ising metal for the chemical, textile and pulp industries 
...Or any place where severe corrosion presents for- 
bidding maintenance or design problems. 

Titanium is inherently passive to such vicious core 


. . . FIRST IN li tat yi 
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for the pot! 











roding agents as ferric, cupric, stannic and mercuric 
chlorides, and the hypochlorites. There is even little or 
no pitting or localized attack—a source of difficulty 
with practically all other metals. Stagnant conditions, 
surface deposits, fouling marine organisms and moist 
salt crystals are not troublesome to titanium. Strongly 
oxidizing agents in high concentrations and at high tem- 
peratures are readily handled with titanium. Slight addi- 
tions of oxidizing agents to sulfuric, hydrochloric or 
phosphoric acid inhibit attack. 

Titanium tubing, sheet, strip, plate, extrusions, bar 
and billet are all available from T.M.C.A.—.and prices 
are dropping to competitive levels. T.M.C.A. technical 
service is available upon request. 











TITANIUM METALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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up to $750,000 a year. He asked the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid, which is surveying the field before 
the Administration submits its detailed proposals.in May, 
to make more efficient management of economic aid 
possible by abandoning annual appropriations and the rigid 
allocation of money, in advance, to individual countries. He 
urged, in addition, that all spending related to defence—the 
lion’s share of the money—be charged to the military appro- 
priations to dispel confusion and exaggerated notions of the 
amount of economic aid going abroad. Finally, he held out 
no hopes of a lower total bill for mutual aid. Such an 
expansion of economic aid—even if only in terms of the 
loans which Congress prefers to grants—needs to be 
justified to Americans by the President as well if it is to 
have a chance of being accepted. The State Department, 
unfortunately, cannot apply to Congress the forceful argu- 
ments of the Postmaster General who, when his funds were 
threatened, simply announced that he would eliminate third 
class deliveries, shut post offices on Saturdays, and stop 
issuing postal orders. 


Trade Battles to Come 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
La message sent to Congress last week by the President 

asking for American participation in the Organisation 
for Trade Co-operation wisely met the opposition half way 
by stressing the safeguards for American trade in the legis- 


lation, and the. advantages of joining this year. In- 


particular, the approach of the European common market 
is supplying congressional supporters of the OTC with a 
much needed new argument. According to the Boggs 
Report, the first product of the new sub-committee of the 
House of Representatives on foreign trade policy, American 
exporters will need the machinery of the OTC if they are to 
prevent themselves being squeezed out of European markets. 
The President’s third attempt to secure American member- 
ship of the organisation, which will be handled this 
year by the Department of Commerce instead of by the 
moze vulnerable State Department, will be one of the three 
sectors upon which the 1957 trade battles will be fought. 
The two others will witness a tug-of-war between rival 
proposals on dumping and the high-pressure campaign to 
win restrictions on the import of plywood and veneer. These 
are both symptoms. of the extent to which domestic pro- 
ducers are losing interest in tariff increases won through the 
“escape clause” and are turning elsewhere for protection 
against foreign competition. 

The Administration, which has been holding the line 
against the use of quotas, even at the price of arranging with 
the Japanese to restrict their textile exports to the United 
States, is worried by the skill and vigour of the plywood 
campaign. As with textiles, it is the South, formerly the 
home of free trade, which is claiming most of the injury, 
with some support from New England ; Japan is once more 
the villain of the piece ; and again it is low wages in Japan 
which are providing the choicest material for propaganda. 
A quota Bill introduced into the Senate by Senator Thur- 
mond of South Carolina, with twenty co-speakers from both 
political parties, would cut imports by two-thirds by limiting 
them to 15 per cent of domestic production. The industry’s 
campaign naturally ignores the ample evidence that its 
present difficulties are due not to imports, but to the reces- 
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sion in house building. Moreover, the Tariff Commission 
has unanimously found the industry’s claim of injury to be 
without merit, because Japanese enterprise has created a 
new demand—for flush doorways—rather than stolen any 
American market. 

But the pressure for quotas is particularly dangerous at 
this time because, with the reopening of the Suez Canal, the 
domestic oil interests threaten to make a determined effort 
to prevent oil imports from resuming anything like their 
former dimensions. Also the bicycle manufacturers, who 
had part of their way over tariff increases two years ago, 
now confess that these have done them no good and are 
asking Congress to give them quotas. Ironically, imports of 
British lightweight bicycles, which received the lighter of 
the two tariff increases, have fallen substantially in the 
meantime. But the import totals have been more than made 
up by a switch in demand to German middleweight bicycles, 
which suffered the higher tariff penalty. 


* 






The controversy over dumping, which cauld become a 
serious threat to foreign trade, is expected to be all the 
fiercer in that the issues are so little understood. Under the 
present anti-dumping law of 1921 two findings have to be 
made before penal duties can be inflicted on dumped 
imports. The Treasury has to find price discrimination 
against the domestic industry, and the Tariff Commission 
has to find that the domestic industry has in fact been 
injured. This year’s hearings will be focused in the first 
place on a technical proposal by the Treasury to redefine 
“fair value,” the figure with which the export price is 
compared to see whether dumping is involved. The effect 
would be to confirm an administrative change made two 
years ago which has provoked urgent protests from the 
importing interests. If under the old system a Swedish firm 
was able to command a monopoly price on its home market 
of $100 for its product, an export price of $80 in Canada 
and one of $85 in the United States, all three figures being 


(Continued on page 146) 
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differ from yesterday’s ? 


QUESTION FOR ADVERTISERS 






ow should today’s Advertising Agency 





CHANGE is the key word of our time! 
And, in the changing world of selling, the functions of an 
advertising agency must now penetrate beyond the narrow 
professionalism of traditional agency service. 

What then are the changing functions of an advertising 
agency — as McCann-Erickson see them — in 1957, and in 
the challenging years ahead ? 

You will best get the answers, we believe, not by looking first 
at the advertising agency, but by looking at the basic change 
taking place in selling generally. 

This is the changing relationship between the manufacturer, 
the retailer and the consumer. 

Not so long ago, the manufacturer’s selling responsibility 
virtually stopped at the retailer level. It was not the maker 
but the retailer who undertook almost the entire job of sell- 
ing goods to the consumer. 

But today ... the maker must be the seller, too! 

With the multiplicity of products on the market. .. with the 
variety of brands, grades and prices within each product 
category...and especially with the growth of the impersonal, 
self-service supermarket ...the manufacturer can no longer 
afford to delegate his selling to the retailer. He must not 
only make the product but also make the sale to the 
consumer. 

Today a manufacturer’s profits depend as much on market- 
ing skills as on production skills. Indeed, almost any com- 
pany can now make goods more easily than it can sell them. 





The Agency’s Most Significant Role Today 


Undoubtedly the manufacturer and retailer have benefited 
by this shift in marketing responsibility . . . for undoubtedly 
the “ selling velocity ” of any product is increased by short- 
ening the gap, psychologically, between the manufacturer 
and the ultimate buyer of his product. 

But . . . the very closing of this gap has resulted in putting 








an extraordinary physical distance between buyer and seller 
... for they no longer meet face to face. 

This has important consequences. For, when the retailer did 
most of the selling job, he not only got to know his customers 
... he knew what they wanted and did not want. . . what 
price attracted them and what price started an argument. 
Indeed, every sale was an interview. 

The retailer had never heard of a “structured question- 
naire” or of ‘ motivational research”. But he got the 
information just the same. For people have always enjoyed 
talking about the goods they want and buy. 

The retailer acquired an intimate awareness of the consumer. 
And our big question today — in this changing world of 
selling— is “‘ What can take the place of this function ?” 





It is in meeting this need that McCann-Erickson believe 
the changing role of the advertising agency has most 
significance. 


It is upon this single basic premise—intimate awareness of 
the consumer—that the changing contribution and function 
of the advertising agency must rest. 

The implications of this are considerable as a’ manufact- 
urer’s customers swell from thousands to millions... as a 
manufacturer’s existing products are threatened by new- 
comers... and as he reaches for new profit opportunities 
by introducing new products to the market. 

In these circumstances we believe the advertising agency 
must now accept the basic responsibility not only for present- 
ing the company and its products to the customer but 
equally for functioning as a two-way bridge, by also pre- 
senting the consumer’s changing viewpoint to the 
manufacturer. 

For who should be expected to carry out this role... the 
manufacturer, whose primary function is to make the 
goods ? Or the advertising agency, whose essential business 
is to know the consumer and the market ? 
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The Agency’s New Areas of Responsibility 


To fulfil its function in these changing times, McCann- 
Erickson believe the advertising agency must be equipped 
to help the manufacturer improve not only his sales but also 
his methods of making sales at a profit. 


y Theagency must be in a position to help management better 
manage its mass communication and mass distribution 
activities. 


gq The agency must be able to help management control its 
total marketing process by accurately representing the 
company’s customers — both consumer and trade — in the 
councils of management. 


3 The agency must help management continuously to acquire 
precise and current marketing facts—and accurate evalua- 
tions of these facts. For, as marketing mistakes get more 
costly, there is increasing need for current facts to be used 
as the basis of all planning. 


Does all this mean that the 1957 advertising agency should 
transform itself into a ‘‘ marketing agency”? Decidedly not. 


It means that the advertising agency—f it is to join with the 
manufacturer in coping with changing marketing conditions 
—must now be completely marketing-oriented. A very 





different thing ! 


For, whilst the agency’s creative contribution—in print, on 
TV, and at point of sale—will always be THE GREAT 
CONTRIBUTION, its function and responsibility to 
clients in these changing times is too great to be bound by 
the one word: creativity. 

Our business is helping other businesses develop sales, under 
increasingly competitive conditions, at a profit. 
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EVROPEAN OFFICES PARIS - FRANKFURT - HAMBURG + COLOGNE 
DUSSELDORF + BRUSSELS ba 


UNITED STATES OFFICES NEW YORK - BOSTON - CLEVELAND 
HOUSTON + DALLAS - CHICAGO - DETROIT - LOUISVILLE - SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES - PORTLAND - ATLANTA 


CANADIAN OFFICES TORONTO - MONTREAL + VANCOUVER 
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CLIENTS OF McCANN-ERICKSON 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Anglo-Swiss Food Products Ltd. : 


““ KNORR-SWISS ”” SOUPS 
Aspro-Nicholas Ltd. : LIFEGUARD DISINFECTANT 


Carreras Ltd. : Cigarettes : 
BARON'S, CRAVEN “‘A”’, GRAVEN PLAIN, DUNHILL, 
PICCADILLY NO. 1, TURF, AND EXPORT BRANDS 


Colgate-Palmolive Ltd.: CADUM TOILET SOAP, HALO 
SHAMPOO, COLGATE LATHER SHAVING CREAM, COLGATE BRUSH- 
LESS SHAVING CREAM AND COLGATE SHAVING STICKS. 


Economist Newspaper Ltd. : “ THE ECONOMIST” 


Electric & Musical Industries Ltd. : 
COLUMBIA, PARLOPHONE AND CAPITOL RECORDS 


Esso Petroleum Company, Ltd. : 
PETROL AND OIL PRODUCTS 


Esso Petroleum Company Ltd., (Specialty 
Department) : FLIT INSECTICIDES AND ESSO HANDY OIL 


T. & W. Farmiloe Ltd. : 
“* NINE ELMS”” PAINT PRODUCTS AND “ CEILINGITE” 


International Harvester Company of Great Britain 
Ltd. ; AGRICULTURAL TRACTORS AND MACHINERY. 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


International Harvester Export Company : 
FARM MACHINERY AND TRUCKS 


Kraft Foods Ltd. : 
RICHTEX SHORTENING AND KEW PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


j. Lyons & Company Ltd. : Ice CREAM 
Manufacturers Trust Company : BANKING 


Nabisco Foods Ltd. : WELGAR SHREDDED WHEAT, 
SHREDDIES CEREAL, AND MARY BAKER CAKE MIXES 







Michael Nairn & Company Ltd. : FLOOR TILES 
Oldham & Son Ltd. : BATTERIES 
The Charles H. Phillips Chemical Company Ltd. : 


TELEVISION ADVERTISING FOR “* MILK OF MAGNESIA”” AND 
** MILK OF MAGNESIA” TABLETS 








Revlon International Corporation : Lipstick, 
NAIL ENAMEL AND COMPLETE RANGE OF COSMETICS 


Stemco Ltd. : GILBARCO PETROL PUMPS AND BRODIE-KENT 
LIQUID MEASURING METERS 


Joseph Stephenson & Company (London) Ltd. : 
GOLDEN FLEECE POT SCOURERS AND SILVER FLEECE 
SOAP-FILLED PADS 





Tampax Ltd. : TAMPAX INTERNAL SANITARY PROTECTION 


Wrigley Products Ltd. : p.K. CHEWING GUM 
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OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





McCANN-ERICKSON ADVERTISING LIMITED 


McCANN-ERICKSON HOUSE, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. TELEPHONE: FLEET STREET 6543 








LATIN-AMERICAN OFFICES BUENOS AIRES, ARGEN- 
TINA - RIO DE JANIERO, BRAZIL + SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 
PORTO ALEGRE, BRAZIL + CURITIBA, BRAZIL + SANTIAGO, 
CHILE - VALPARAISO, CHILE + BOGOTA, COLOMBIA + CALI, 
COLOMBIA - HAVANA, CUBA + MEXICO CITY - MONTERREY, 
N.L., MEXICO + LIMA, PERU + SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 
MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY + CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


AND LOCAL SERVICE THROUGH. ASSOCIATED AGENCIES IN OTHER MAJOR MARKETS AROUND THE WORLD 
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above the cost of production, the Treasury could look to the 
Canadian price and conclude that Sweden was not dumping 
in the United States. Under the Treasury’s new procedure, 
which it wants confirmed in law, it is the $100 price that 
would be compared with the $85 and the finding of price 
discrimination would be automatic. 

But this is not all. Efforts to alter the law in one way have 
opened the flood doors to a series of other proposals which 
could radically affect the prospects of exporters in the dollar 
market. The extreme protectionists want to do away alto- 
gether with the second leg of the dumping calipers, the 
Tariff Commission’s finding on “injury.” The Treasury 
slide rule would then automatically invoke the legal penalties. 
A second, superficially more modest, group headed by 
General Kenneth Royall, a former Secretary of the Army, 
would insert as a legal definition of “injury ” the fantastic 
standard of “ non-utilisation of the full productive capacity 
of the domestic industry.” 

However, the importing interests are counter-attacking 
hard through their own highly articulate Anti-dumping 
Committee. They are struggling with the tricky task of 
drafting a Bill that would direct the Treasury to distinguish 
between artificial price cutting by the foreign supplier to 
take over the American market, which would be penalised, 
and the meeting in “ good faith” by foreigners of the type 
of competition encountered in the American market. The 
importers claim that the original legislation was aimed only 
at deliberate price cutting in the former category, and 
that its purpose has subsequently been twisted to make it 
into a protectionist device. The importers also seek to force 
the Treasury to grant hearings to those accused of dumping, 
with an appeal to the President or to the courts ; in trade 
matters, only dumping cases lack such safeguards. 


Sour Plums for Diplomats 


 srcint criticism of President Eisenhower’s diplomatic 
appointments is likely to crystallise around the 
nomination of Mr Scott McLeod as Ambassador to Eire. 
He is linked with the suicide of Mr Herbert Norman, 
Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, which has so deplorably 
embittered neighbourly relations ; the State Department’s 
Bureau of Security, which Mr McLeod now heads, 
approved the report by the Senate’s Internal Security Sub- 
committee which revived the long-discredited allegations 
about Mr Norman’s Communist connections. This is a 
reminder of Mr McLeod’s much-resented co-operation with 
Senator McCarthy and his part in the harassment and per- 
secution to which American foreign service officers were 
subjected in the early years of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. Now Mr McLeod, who is not a professional diplomat, 
is being rewarded with one of the few pleasant, not very 
important but also not very expensive, posts which are 
available for men and women who make a career out of 
serving their country abroad, usually in more than their fair 
share of uncomfortable assignments. 

That far too many of these plums have been used to 
pay political debts incurred during last autumn’s election 
is one of the complaints being made about the recent heavy 
crop of ambassadorial changes although, when they are 
analysed, nearly as many professional diplomats are re- 
placing political appointees as vice versa. The President 
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seems to be as resigned as are diplomats themselves to the 


fact that many of the more important embassies can be 


occupied only by Americans with large private means 
because of the high cost of entertaining in cities such as 
Paris and the low allowances for expenses provided by 
Congress. But this is a point which is at last causing some 
concern to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
although unfortunately not to the Appropriations Com- 
mfittee. The system does not necessarily mean that bad 
appointments are made, but it may mean that the best 
appointments cannot be made. 

The waste of the country’s trained diplomatic brains 
which this involves has been underlined now that the time 
has ceme for Mr Bohlen to leave Moscow ; Manila was the 
only suitable post that could be found for America’s out- 
standing, but unfortunately not wealthy, Soviet expert. It is 
only chance, and hardly a lucky one, which has given the 
Manila Embassy unexpected importance with the death of 
the Philippine President, Mr Magsaysay. And before Mr 
Bohlen arrives there, he must once more go through the pro- 
cess of Senate confirmation. Senator Bridges has promised 
that this will be just as difficult for him as it was in 1953, 
when he was sent to Moscow, even though this time Mr 
McLeod will not be in a position to back up the Senator’s 
efforts. 


Penn-Texas Round-up 


HE recent disputes between stockholders in Britain are 
z simple affairs compared with the confusing battle now 
being waged in the United States for the control of Fair- 
banks, Morse and Company, a Chicago manufacturer of 
diesel engines, scales and pumps. The invaders are led by a 
refugee financier, Mr Leopold Silberstein, and his Penn- 
Texas Corporation, a holding company for a mixed indus- 


' trial empire ranging from oil, gas and plastics to machine 


tools, heavy machinery, aircraft, radio and electronics. Penn- 
Texas now claims unofficially that it controls a majority of 
the voting shares in Fairbanks, Morse, and is thus able to 
control the Fairbanks board, on which it already has four 
directors. The colour and excitement in the case have been 
provided by the methods used by Mr Silberstein and Penn- 
Texas to acquire the shares of Fairbanks, Morse. Some 
have been obtained secretly with the help of Swiss banks, 
others from a variety of mysterious undercover agents who 
bought the shares at prices above the market, and resold to 
Mr Silberstein at a fat profit to themselves. At least $14 
million of these shares have not yet been paid for by Penn- 
Texas, and to secure its debts the company has pledged as 
collateral large amounts of the Fairbanks, Morse stock it 
already owns. Claiming “conspiracy, gambling contracts 
and violations of the Securities and Exchange Act” by 
Penn-Texas, the Fairbanks, Morse management has chal- 
lenged the insurgents’ right to vote the shares they have 
acquired ; the final decision now rests with the courts. 
Simultaneously, the Fairbanks, Morse management has 
invaded the enemy camp, where {t is supporting the efforts 
of a stockholders’ committee to unseat Mr Silberstein from 
the board of his own Penn-Texas Corporation, and put Mr 
Robert Morse, Jr., president of Fairbanks, Morse, on it 
instead. Mr Silberstein maintains that Penn-Texas share- 
holders will benefit from the purchase of Fairbanks, Morse, 
a sound company with an unimpressive earnings record 
which he claims would be transformed if he took over. But 
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in order to pay for his intricate transactions in Fairbanks, 
Morse shares, Mr Silberstein has had to raise cash from 
his Penn-Texas group by another complex scheme. Some 
Penn-Texas assets have been sold for cash, and then leased 
back at a cost which, over a period, greatly exceeds the 
proceeds. And while the market price of Fairbanks, Morse 
shares has soared, holders of Penn-Texas shares have seen 
them lose more than half their value. There is plenty of 
meat for two Senate committees and one House committee 
as well as the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
the courts to get their teeth into before the issue of the 
control of Fairbanks, Morse is finally decided. 


Two Armies in One 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE announcement that two new types of military unit, 
T called Atomic Support Commands, have been formed 
at Fort Bragg and Fort Hood is the first public indication 
that the army is producing a solution to a major dilemma 
of modern war. Hitherto the need to be ready with atomic 
weapons for a full-scale war and with non-atomic weapons 
for a localised “brush fire” has seemed to demand two 
complete armies. Carried to its logical conclusion, this 
would be impossibly costly. 

The two new commands spring from a full year’s experi- 
ence with the Southern European Task Force, a Nato 
component in Northern Italy. Setaf is not the exact model. 
Since it had the special mission of providing atomic support 
for Nato’s conventional ground troops scattered through 
North Italy it was split into three sections and given added 
and somewhat abnormal functions. But it provided the idea. 

The type of unit at Fort Bragg is “ air transportable ” and 
is to operate in support of the airborne infantry division 
stationed there. It will have the Honest John rocket, which 
has a nuclear warhead and is moveable, launcher and all, 
by air. At Fort Hood, where there is an armoured division, 
a “ medium ” support unit has just been created. Its equip- 
ment includes both Honest John and the larger Corporal 
missile. When the big two-hundred-mile Redstone missile 
has been delivered there will be a third, “ heavy” unit, 
deploying all these weapons. 


* 


Each Atomic Support Command is expected to have five 
thousand men divided into missile battalions, armoured 
infantry battalions, combdt engineers—especially bridge 
builders—and the usual auxiliaries. The whole unit is 
essentially what its name implies, not a complete combat 
force, but a heavy fire-support element whose function is 
approximately that of today’s army or corps artillery. Five 
of the commands are scheduled for this year and five more 
for a year later. 

The total strength of only fifty thousand men is small in 
relation to the one million men army and will not, in fact, 
even be an addition to it, since the troops for the new 
commands will come from existing divisions which are 
being scaled down. Yet in this disproportionately small 
force will be concentrated practically all the atomic weapons 
of the army. “Two armies” for “two wars” will thus 
require no more men than are already in the military 
establishment. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


No Surrender in Virginia 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHARLOTTESVILLE 


we the Supreme Court’s confirmation of the orders 
of a lower court that Negro children must be 
admitted to hitherto all-white schools in Arlington and 
Charlottesville, Virginia is entering upon a new stage of 
its “massive resistance” to the Supreme Court’s 1954 
decision that racial segregation in education is unconstitu- 
tional. The state is falling back on a complex legal 
contrivance, the Stanley Plan, named after the Governor, 
which was created at a special session of the State Legis- 
lature last autumn. In rough outline, these laws provide 
that, in a community which has been ordered by a federal 
court to discontinue segregation on the basis of race, the 
authority and responsibility hitherto exercised locally by 
the school board are to be exercised centrally by the State 
Governor, with the assistance of a three-man pupil 
assignment board named by him. The aim will be to 
reorganise school attendance, on the pretext of greater 
efficiency, so that white and Negro children are still kept 
separate. If efforts by the board and the Governor to 


maintain segregation are unsuccessful, the schools are to be 
closed. No state funds are to be available for integrated 
schools, if a community should decide to operate such 
schools in compliance with a court order. 

While many legislators were entirely cynical about this 
plan’s ability to stand up to the court test to which it was 
certain to be put, they felt it could be relied on to provide 


time—some hoped for at least five years—during which 
there would be no integration in any of the state’s schools ; 
they would be maintained as in the past, or closed down 
altogether. In fact, this pupil assignment plan has already 
been declared unconstitutional by a local court, but this 
decision can hardly make its way up to the Supreme Court 
for confirmation before next autumn, if then. But both 
Charlottesville. and Arlington, a suburb of Washington 
inhabited chiefly by federal civil servants, are now required, 
by order of the federal court, to take a course of action 
which is prohibited by the state law of Virginia. And under 
the United States Constitution a state cannot be sued 
without its consent, which is one of the reasons why the 
Stanley Plan provided for the Governor to take over 
responsibility from the local boards. 


* 


But for the rest of this year Virginia’s resistance to the 
Supreme Court will be a matter of political as well as legal 
defiance. For the state must elect a new Governor in 
November, and the main issue seems bound to be the 
question which is already Virginia’s over-riding concern, 
constantly discussed, in language far from temperate, at 
country stores and city dinner tables. The preservation 
of school segregation has been the undeviating objective 
of Senator Harry Flood Byrd, who controls the Democratic 
party in the state. His dominance has not always gone 
undisputed but a member of the Byrd machine was heard 
to remark last autumn that, with segregation as an election 
issue, the organisation had been given a new lease of life 
which would last for a generation. Since the epithet 
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“ nigger-lover ” can now be hurled at all political opposi- 
tion, this estimate of the situation is widely shared. 

Last month Senator Byrd told a cheering Kiwanis Club 
lunch in Richmond, the state capital, that “ we have a right 
to defy the Supreme Court if we do so without violence 
and do not try to overthrow the government.” He said 
that the Federal Attorney General and the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Coloured People were 
taking Virginia on first because 


they want to break us down. If they force Virginia with 
all its prestige of leadership in the South to surrender, it 


will have a terrific and powerful effect on other southern 
states. 


In the interests of harmony at this time of crisis, the 
Senator is imposing a monolithic front on his party ; there 
is apparently to be no contest even for the Democratic 
nomination for the Governorship. Mr Byrd has picked 
Mr Lindsay Almond, the State Attorney General, who has 
been the outstanding exponent of the Stanley Plan, as his 
party’s candidate. 

Clearly, if Virginian voters are to have any political 
alternative this year, it must be offered from outside the 
Democratic party. Particular interest therefore attaches to 
the Republican candidate and especially to whether he will 
be Mr Ted Dalton, a lawyer, a state senator, and the party 
leader in the state ; he polled 45 per cent of the votes when 
he and the retiring Governor, Mr Stanley, opposed each 
other in 1953. It is difficult for Mr Dalton to decide 
whether or not to run, for there is a vacancy in a desirable 
federal judgeship, which he might have. At the same time, 
his party has every incentive to put up its best candidate 
in an effort to consolidate and extend its recent gains in 
the South in a key state. 


* 


The type of campaign which will be waged if Mr Dalton 
is the Republican nominee is already clear. In his recent 
call for resistance, Senator Byrd stated that “we cannot 
have integration in Virginia and preserve the public 
schools.” Mr Dalton followed this by demanding that the 
public (state-financed) school system should be maintained. 
Governor Stanley then handed reporters a statement saying 
that Mr Dalton had thus proved himself an integrationist 
and dared him to run for Governor with that speech as his 
platform. Mr Dalton’s reply was crisp and immediate: 
“If I run for Governor, it will be on a plank of fighting 
integration to the last ditch.” His argument is that the 
Byrd-Stanley plan “ will bring wholesale integration ” when 
the legislation “cutting off the funds topples down in 
court.” Mr Dalton—and some other state legislators— 
favour the Gray Plan, an alternative prepared by a com- 
mission which Governor Stanley appointed but later 
abandoned. This would have permitted local option on 
integration, with provisions for transferring Negro and 
white children to new schools where necessary and for grants 
from state funds to enable children to attend private schools 
in the most difficult cases. Mr Dalton believes that in 
practice this scheme would enable a greater degree of 
segregation to. be maintained for longer than would the 
Stanley Plan and would avoid the closing of the public 
schools. . 

But the label of “ integrationist °—whether valid.or not 
* —is so damaging that few political observers in the state 
- now expect. Mr Dalton, if he runs, to do as well as in 1953. 
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In fact, some stalwarts of the Byrd machine believe that 
this campaign will destroy not only him but the Virginian 
Republican party as well. On the other hand, the extent 
to which southern Virginia, the part of the state where the 
Negro population is densest and prejudice therefore 
strongest, has so far dominated the state’s vocal and official 
reaction to the Supreme Court decision makes accurate 
forecasting difficult. Particularly in the industrial areas, in 
northern Virginia, and in the Shenandoah Valley where 
public schools are a source of pride and the Negro popula 
tion small, rumours circulate of Democrats who intend 
quietly to cross party lines and vote for Mr Dalton if h: 
is a candidate. Few Virginians really believe that, over « 
period, outright resistance to the Supreme Court’s decision 
can be maintained. But in the present welter of emotion 


support for a gradualist programme is almost synonymous 
with political suicide. 


Hold-up on the Highways 


¢ i battle over whether the great new federal inter- 
k state highway system should be disfigured by com- 
mercial hoardings still rages in Washington, although the 
Administration has decided to seek authority to withhold 
5 per cent of a state’s grant if it does not co-operate in 


-keeping the verges clear of advertising. As the federal 


government is putting up 90 per cent of the money for 
express ways between virtually all cities, this is a big stick ; 
it shows that the Administration, like many Americans, is 
sceptical of the claim that motorists may’ succumb. to 
“highway hypnosis” if they are not kept on the alert by 
the claims of rival brands of toothpaste and whiskey. 
Representatives of the $25 billion a year roadside business 
interests can, however, invoke the abused principle of states’ 
rights. A way to prevent motorists from becoming a 
captive audience without invading this dangerous province 
has been suggested by Senator Neuberger, who would have 
Washington pay most of the cost of buying up strips of 
land on both sides of the roads. This would be costly, and 
it may be that the last word will be spoken, not by the 
government, but by alert businessmen who are beginning 
to suspect that a billboard in a beauty spot is a poor adver- 
tisement for their company. 


Passions have run so high over what is to happen along 
the highways that they have obscured the fact that the 
highways themselves are getting off to a slow start. Money 
from road users—in the shape of taxes on petrol, tyres, 
and extra-heavy lorries—is coming up to expectations, 
although Mr Tallamy, the Federal Highway Administrator, 
is worried about costs, which have risen so much since the 
estimates were prepared three years ago. that completion 
of the 41,000 mile network may take sixteen instead of 
thirteen years. It is spending which is lagging ; according 
to the latest estimates, only $1.1 billion is to be taken from 
the highway trust fund this year instead of the $1.9 billion 
expected. Part of the trouble is that federal procedures 
require lengthy public hearings before each stretch of inter- 
State road is approved. But most of the slowdown is the 
fault of the states, which hate to increase taxes to provide 
even their 10 per cent of the. cost, and which are hampered 
by inadequate engineering staffs and old-fashioned methods 
of acquiring land. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








BRITAIN’S ALLIES READ THE WHITE PAPER 





1. The Bomb Confronts Germany 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HATEVER dark thoughts may nag him in the middle 
WY of the night, the Federal Minister of Defence 
exudes in public a_ strikingly good-natured 
equanimity. Herr Strauss rises effortlessly to the occasion 
of a big press conference. Not only is he unhurried and 
amusing ; he also, flatteringly, brings along with him his 
top colleagues at the ministry, the State Secretary and the 
commanders-in-chief of the three services. It is a perform- 
ance shrewdly intended to demonstrate that all is well both 
with day to day developments and the whole trend of the 
delicate and unpopular business of German rearmament. 

It was put on again this week. There was evidence that 
many Germans, official and unofficial, had been rattled by 
the inferences that might be drawn from the radical 
changes in Britain’s defence planning. Western Germany’s 
own programme had only just been subjected to far-reach- 
ing modifications, with the embarrassing admission that 
Herr Blank had been trying to do too much too fast. Now 
here was Britain proclaiming revised -strategic principles 
that seemed to challenge the validity of much of the 
Adenauer government’s conception of Germany’s defence 
requirements. The British white paper had again called 
into serious question the Federal Chancellor’s insistence 
on the efficacy of conscription and conventional weapons. 
This time it was more than just the opposition in the 
Bundestag speaking. 

Flanked as usual by his heavy cannon from the ministry, 
Herr Strauss set about allaying, as far as possible, the 
natural misgivings of the Germans, who rightly or wrongly 
see themselves more exposed than anybody else to the 
blasts of nuclear warfare. The upshot of his argument and 
his answers to troubled questioners was that the Bonn 
defence planners reckon they can see ahead for two years 
ai the most, have made up their minds what can be done 
during this period, and are already launched upon it. The 
tempo of the development of weapons had been so 
stiirmisch since 1945, he observed, that no one could pre- 
dict today the-requirements of 1959. Yet the military 
necessity for equipping the Bundeswehr with tactical 
nuclear weapons, as well as the principle involved, had now 
become incontestable. For Nato’s European partners to 
dispense with nuclear weapons would be to hand over 
Europe to the Russians. And, he contended, no one in his 
senses could expect the West German army to accept 
inferior equipment. 

But for technical reasons alone it would be impossible 


to equip the Bundeswehr with nuclear weapons for 
another eighteen months to two years. The defence minis- 
try would therefore go ahead with its present plans for 
raising seven divisions by the end of 1958, the timetable 
being to put three more or less trained “ grenadier ” 
divisions at the disposal of Nato by July 1st, two armoured 
divisions by the end of the year, and one mountain division 
and one airborne division by April 1958. (Although Herr 
Strauss did not mention it, these promises will now be easier 
to keep thanks to the vacating of barrack room space by 
the 13,000 British troops who are to be withdrawn from 
Germany this year.) In the meantime, he warned, there 
could be no toying with the idea of abolishing conscription, 
as the Social Democrats and Free Democrats have been 
demanding with renewed hope. Western Germany, right 
up against the iron curtain, was in a very different strategic 
situation from Britain’s. 

The realities which the British white paper has so clearly 
stated will undoubtedly deeply influence West German 
policy in many directions. Voices are already clamouring 
for a more energetic organisation of active and passive 
defence against nuclear attack. Others are advocating the 
necessity for a European arms community now that the 
decisive weapons can hardly be developed any longer indi- 
vidually by small nations. The only real hope is seen to lie 
in new efforts to bring about a political solution. If it is 
still necessary, there will be renewed pressure on Dr 
Adenauer to talk with the Russians and listen to them more 
receptively. To judge by their indignant reaction to some 
of the implications of the British proposals, it may well be 
that they are convinced the time has come to be more 


accommodating in seeking a solution of the German 
problem. 


2. A Jolt for Nato 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


T would have been pleasanter for Nato if the Govern- 
ment, in the matter of the defence cuts, had shown the 
same talent for charming allies as the Queen has shown in 
Paris. Seasoned diplomats here admit frankly that the 
white paper came as a shock. Even in the recent discus- 
sions on the cutting of Britain’s forces in Germany, its allies 
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were not led to expect a long-term defence programme with 
such profound implications. They feel they have had their 
hands forced on issues which have never been discussed. 

Nato has already suffered from earlier failures to honour 
commitments—Germany’s slowness in rearming, the mass 
migration of the French army to Algeria. But these had 
the look of temporary failures to reach an accepted target. 
The British decisions. call in question the target itself. 
When, for reasons of economy and domestic politics, the 
Government aims at cutting the army to 160,000 men and 
abolishing conscription by 1960, the example is enticing. 
Several nations are divided over conscription or have 
accepted it reluctantly, especially Germany and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Many other countries can insist on 
the overriding need for economy—above all, France, where 
the foreign trade crisis is already encouraging thoughts of 
big defence cuts when the Algerian war is over. 

Mr Macmillan’s difficulties are appreciated. And experts 
admit that Britain may be blazing the trail in applying the 
“ political directive to the military ” which Nato accepted 
last December ; they are particularly astonished at British 
ruthlessness in reducing the Navy. But if Britain has 
tackled problems European countries must sooner or later 
face, this only makes it more regrettable that decisions 
should have been taken with so little consultation. If the 
British conclusions are correct, they imply changes for most 
European countries. 

The allies also have political complaints. The cuts have 
been so made that it is impossible to use them in bargaining 
with Russia on disarmament. Again, they wonder whether 
it was necessary to have had such bitter discussion—now 
adjourned till next October’s session of the Western Euro- 
pean Union council—over whether Britain should withdraw 
27,000 or 22,000 troops from Germany. It has become 
easier to plead, as the German Social Democrats have done 
already, that other countries, following Britain’s lead, have 
a right to act solely in the narrow national interest. 


* 


Nato’s first need is precisely to prevent this. The alliance 
has had a lean time lately. In 1955, the “ thaw ” cast doubts 
on its usefulness. Hungary answered these doubts, just as 
Suez provided the classic case of disastrous failure to 
co-operate. The recommendations of Nato’s “three wise 
men” for closer political consultation were an attempt to 
prevent further breakdowns in co-operation. Now, four 
months later, comes the dismaying White Paper. Although 
Europe has survived several critical years with far less than 
Shape’s absolute minimum requirement of a shield of 
* about thirty ” divisions, the allied governments, rightly or 
wrongly, are too much aware of the importance of the shield 
in maintaining the political balance in Europe—and in 
Germany especially—to accept without question any 
lowering of targets that the experts advocate. 

Nato’s mood is still too confused for large constructive 
proposals to emerge. There is increasing talk of “ burden 
sharing ” and of “correlating” arms production. Willing- 
ness to produce arms in common is greater than it was, but 
previous attempts were nearly all disappointing and common 
production of new weapons could only show results gradu- 
ally. It will be difficult to generate inspiration out of the 
idea of a slow interweaving of British, French and German 
production plans, and of the hoped-for relaxation of 
American curbs on the European use of transatlantic tech- 
niques. Nevertheless, though integrated production will 
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, not produce the men if they cre lacking, it could increase 
cohesion and alleviate some of the financial problems which 
tempt countries to cut defence commitments. 

There are signs of some real progress in political con- 
sultation within Nato. There seems to have been a marked 
growth of co-operation in formulating policy between the 
allies in the Council and even in Uno. But this kind of slow 
progress can hardly outweigh the adverse effect of a series of 
unilateral decisions like those in the White Paper. If in the 
months to come Nato fails to clarify its collective views of 
the problems raised by atomic defence, -it will inevitably be 
jolted again and again by shocks of the same kind. 


Divided Syria 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


HE crisis that ruffled the Syrian political scene in 
eh March seems to have subsided without effecting any 
marked change. There is indeed some ground for doubt 
whether the differences that arose in Damascus deserve the 
name of “crisis” at all—particularly since the more 
alarmist reports emanated from Baghdad and Beirut, where 
developments in Syria tend to be painted in lurid colours. 

The story of crisis in Syria first arose from reports that 
sweeping transfers in army appointments had been pro- 
posed. The most striking of these reported transfers was 
that of Colonel Abdul Hamid Sarraj, the chief of the 
Syrian Deuxiéme Bureau, who has become the symbol of 
extreme anti-western nationalism. It was said that he 
had been appointed military attaché in Cairo (other reports 
said Moscow). In either post, his power to influence the 
‘internal situation in Syria would have been _ materially 
reduced. The other reported transfers would have weakened 
further the left wing element in the army, which, in the 
existing state of emergency—declared immediately after 
the attack on Egypt—wields extensive power. 

It was stated that the prime mover behind the proposed 
transfers was General Tawfik Nizamuddin, the Syrian 
commander-in-chief. Unconfirmed reports had it that the 
General’s plan was blocked by the intervention of Khalid 
el Azm, the acting minister of defence, who was supported 
by a threatened revolt of extreme nationalist members of 
the officers’ corps. Whatever the truth of the matter, 
Colonel Sarraj still remains at the head of the Deuxiéme 
Bureau, and there is no confirmation of large-scale transfers 
of other officers. 

It would seem, therefore, that the Syrian Left, based on 
strong support in the army and on key positions in the 
government, has weathered the storm—or perhaps breeze. 
Further confirmation of this supposition may be read into 
the failure of the moderates, so far, to put an end to the 
state of emergency. Those opposing the return to civil 
authority have been strengthened by official reports from 
Damascus that an unknown aircraft had circled the Jebel 
Druze dropping anti-regime leaflets signed by the “ Free 
Druzes,” and by two bomb-throwing incidents in Damascus, 
both directed against conservative parties. 

Through the blur of personalities, parties and propa- 
ganda, two basic issues can be seen dominating Syrian 
politics: the problem of Israel and the position of the Arab 
world between East and West. The Israeli issue can be 
simply stated. The Arab states are seriously afraid that 
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the Israeli government is seeking a pretext for renewing 
the war, either against Egypt or against Jordan. This 


danger has divided Syrian opinion. On the one hand, the: 


nationalists, for whom the Baath-Socialists provide the 
intellectual drive, advocate accelerating the movement 
towards federal and economic union with Egypt and Jordan, 
on the grounds that only unity can give the Arabs strength 
to resist Israeli aggression. On the other hand, the 
moderates fear that hasty movement in that direction would 
give Israel just the excuse it needs for invoking the right 
of preventive war in view of the “ changed situation.” 

In present circumstances, with the Richards mission 
touring the Middle East, the problem of the position of 
the Arab world between East and West must be closely 
concerned with the Eisenhower doctrines. The Syrian 
attitude to the doctrine still has to be stated in unequivocal 
terms. Most official spokesmen have contented themselves 
with saying that the government is prepared to listen to 
the explanations of Mr Richards before determining its 
stand. An important rider has usually been added—that a 
Syrian decision would have to await consultation with the 
other Arab “liberated” states. Nevertheless, the more 
vocal Syrian politicians have tended to adopt a negative 
attitude. Akram Haurani, the leader of the Baath-Socialists, 
has flatly accused “imperialism” of seeking a breach in 
Arab nationalism to maintain influence. 

“ The last plot,” he wrote, “ throws a vivid light on the 
traitors who have been recruited by imperialism from the 
relics of feudalism, reaction and confessionalism.” Others 
have proclaimed the determination of Syria to adhere to 
“positive neutralism,” which means, among other things, 
a strong tendency to look for undesirable strings in con- 
nection with any offer of aid from the West. The possibility 
that the Syrian government will reject the aid proffered 
under the terms of the Eisenhower doctrine—the Syrians 
have consistently refused to accept the blessings of Point 
Four—is worrying the moderates, who fear that the alterna- 
tive may be acceptance of Soviet aid on terms superficially 
attractive, yet designed in the long run to establish a strangle- 
hold on the country. 

Thus on both crucial issues Syrian opinion is divided ; 
and whenever its divisions break surface, a political crisis, 
more or less acute, can develop. 


Siam Gets into Politics 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BANGKOK 


ESPITE the general election in February and the 

demonstrations, charges and counter-charges that 
followed, the Siamese triumvirate of Field-Marshal Pibul, 
Marshal Sarit and Police General Phao emerges apparently 
unscathed. Indeed, it is in some respects reinforced, for 
Phao and Sarit are now ministers of the interior and of 
defence respectively, instead of deputy ministers. But the 
only one of the trio to come out of the past few weeks with 
his reputation enhanced is Marshal Sarit, whose cool hand- 
ling of the crisis was much praised. 

Some of the mud freely slung around after the elections 
has inevitably appeared to stick on Marshal Pibul, although 
he remains prime minister. As for General Phao, he was 
widely blamed for some of the shortcomings of the Seri 
Manangasila (government) party and for failing to prevent 
the demonstrations. His half-hearted attempt to resign all 
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his public posts came to nothing, however, and he has been 
reappointed secretary-general of the party. 
The conduct and results of the elections produced enough 
, Surprises to confound the most reliable of prophets. Few 
;people thought that the elections would be scrupulously 
fair, but even fewer were prepared for the large scale 
, Chicanery which is widely alleged to have occurred. In the 
‘country as a whole, the Seri Manangasila party, instead of 
the expected large majority, obtained only a little more than 
half the contested seats. As it seems, the Siamese people are 
awaking from the political apathy which has long distin- 
guished them from their neighbours in Burma and elsewhere. 
Widespread primary education appears to have removed 
from the minds of the villagers the confusion between ruling 
in the King’s name and “ carrying out the royal behest.” 


* 


The election returns in Bangkok, which gave seven seats 


, to the Seri Manangasila party and only two to Nai Khuang’s 
. Democrats (including Nai Khuang himself) came as a great 


; Shock to many people. As the counting of the votes pro- 
“ceeded, it appeared that the Democrats were likely to win 
five or six of the nine seats, but towards ‘the end a landslide 
occurred in the opposite direction ; this was regarded as 
highly suspicious, and popular reaction was immediate. The 
city was flooded with rumours about the intimidation of 
voters, the use of huge numbers of “ firecards” or illicit 
voting cards, and the presence of “ paratroops ” or blocks of 
illegal voters at many polling stations. It was alleged that, 
when all these measures failed to give to the Seri Manan- 
gasila party the desired large majority, a falsification of 
returns was resorted to. The rumours have been indignantly 
denied and the public awaits with great interest the results of 
the court cases to be brought by supporters of Nai Khuang. 
The prime minister at once declared that he would not take 
office again unless the charges against his party were first 
disproved, but he has since reversed this decision. 
Meanwhile, a state of emergency was declared. Marshal 
Sarit, Commander-in-Chief of the Army, was temporarily 
placed in charge of all the armed forces, including the 
police ; political gatherings were forbidden, and tanks 
patrolled the streets. The students of Bangkok’s universi- 
ties, previously remarkable in Asia for never taking part in 
political demonstrations, gathered in thousands opposite the 
ministry of the interior. They defied the current emergency 
regulations, and marched in a body to Government House ; 
there, after a slight scuffle, they came face to face with the 
prime minister. Marshal Sarit, who appeared early on the 
scene, very astutely managed to calm them and to persuade 
them to disperse even though they declared themselves dis- 
satisfied with the prime minister’s reply to their “ten 
demands,” which included the holding of new elections. 


Marshal Sarit’s handling of the whole explosive situation 
displayed remarkable ability and judgment. Within a few 
days, he had become something of a popular hero, even with 
the students ; yet this popularity was achieved without his 
giving any indication that he intended to do more than keep 
the peace until the new Assembly should be convened and 
the new cabinet take office. 


One of the reasons given for proclaiming a state of emer- 
gency was that certain “ foreigners ” were manipulating the 
situation for their own ends. These mysterious foreigners 
were variously held to be Americans or Chinese, though 
nobody could be sure ; most probably the authorities used 
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the suggestion of foreign interference to restore unity among 
the Thais. Some weeks of uncertainty followed. Then the 
Assembly was convened and Marshal Phibul Songgram 
resumed office. 

In short, on the surface it appears that the storm has 
died down leaving everything much as it was. But though 
the Seri Manangasila party still has a majority among the 
elected members of the Assembly and the backing of the 
second category (appointed) members, there will henceforth 
be a powerfully vocal opposition in the House, led by Nai 
Khuang, whose stature has recently increased immeasur- 
ably. All serious allegations of abuses of power by those in 
authority will be fully aired on the floor of the Assembly. 
More important still, the court cases arising from charges 
brought by Nai Khuang’s supporters against their election 
opponents will be given wide publicity. 

Even if the charges prove exaggerated, or if evidence is 
lacking to bring them home, some of the mud will stick and 
the government will have to reckon with a public much 
more critical and observant than at any time in the past. 
The certainty of criticism is good for governments... Some 
Siamese say that the elections have made them “ ashamed 
to face foreigners.” Certainly a lot of dirty linen has been 
washed in public, but if this helps to destroy what remains 


of the traditional apathy to politics, then the elections may 
have done good. 


Libya Looks West 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


IBYA, on achieving independence five years ago, 
L naturally turned to the east, where alone, at that time, 
there were other independent Arab states which could give 
it support and encouragement. Since Tunisia and Morocco 
have became independent too, the position is changed: 
there is now a rival centre of attraction and one to which 
Libya feels more drawn. For though the frontiers of 
Cyrenaica adjoin Egypt, within the Arab world the Libyans 
feel themselves as part of the Maghreb or Arab west rather 
than as easterners. Meanwhile, the Arab League itself has 
been split as the result of Iraq’s initiative in forming the 
Baghdad Pact. 

While not going so far as to take Iraq’s side in this 
quarrel, Libya has, like Iraq, been actively cultivating good 
relations with Turkey. The Libyan government shares the 
point of view of those states within the Arab League which 
are trying to bring about a compromise between Egypt and 
Iraq and are anxious to arrive at terms with the West which 
will ensure aid for themselves and co-operation against 
communism. The eastern Arab statesmen for whom the 
present prime minister of Libya, Mustafa ben Halim, pro- 
fesses the greatest admiration are President Chamoun of 
Lebanon and King Saud. His feelings in this respect are no 
doubt reinforced by his realisation of Libya’s material needs 
and interests. It is a vast, thinly populated country. Its 
three provinces differ widely in population and wealth, if 
indeed the word wealth can properly be applied to a country 
which is mostly desert. Each has to support its own legisla- 
ture and ministers as well as jointly to maintain the federal 
government and the monarchy which link them together. 
While revenue from internal resources is less than £3 million 
a year, expenses, even on the present modest standards, 
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amount to about £10 million. The difference is partly 
made up by international bodies, but mainly by grants 
from individual countries, particularly Great Britain and the 
United States. The American grant is in the main a simple 
commercial transaction, by which an agreed sum is paid over 
in return for the lease of the Wheelus air base. With Britain 

there is a treaty of 
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troops stationed in 
Libya will not necessarily carry with it a proportionate 
reduction in the amount of aid given. 

In the circumstances the present prosperity of Libya, 
taking into account its very limited resources, is remarkable. 
Some twenty different companies are busily exploring for 
oil ; building activity is considerable and a great exten- 
sion of government services is taking place. Cyrenaica, for 
example, now has 28,000 Arab pupils in its schools, as 
opposed to 2,000 before the war. A university is in process 
of formation ; the faculty of arts is already in existence in 
Benghazi, where it will soon be doubled by a faculty of 
law ; the faculty of science will be located in Tripoli. 

The hospital staffs include English, Egyptian, Italian, 
Greek and German doctors. Of the five professors in 
the Faculty of Arts, four are Egyptians, most of whom 
completed their studies in British universities, while the 
fifth is a Briton who spent many years teaching in Egyptian 
universities and was among the staff expelled from Egypt 
when Egypt abrogated the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. The 
Dean is an American of Iraqi origin. The secondary schools 
are mainly staffed by Egyptians. Under Libyan direction, 
these various elements find it perfectly possible to work 
together harmoniously in spite of the political troubles 
affecting the relations of the countries to which they belong. 
This is possible just because politically Libya really is inde- 
pendent. During the difficult moments of the Port Said 
affair, for example, the reading rooms maintained by foreign 
embassies in Tripoli were all ordered to close down, 
Egyptian, British and American alike. 

Of course Libya is affected like the rest of the Arab world 
by the political whirlwinds in the east. The townspeople 
and the young feel the attraction of the pan-Arab ideas and 
methods of which Colonel Nasser has made himself the 
exponent. Though the great majority of Egyptian teachers 
confine themselves to their educational tasks, national 
sympathies cannot be entirely suppressed. In Benghazi, 
where the foreign embassies are still allowed to keep their 
reading rooms open, there is no doubt that it is the Egyptian 
centre which is the greatest attraction. In part this is due 
to the admirable library of Arabic books which it contains 
and to the facilities which it offers for reading them ; but 
the propaganda pamphlets are an attraction, too, and humble 
Cyrenaican parents can be seen urging their children to lisp 
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the name of Gamal Abdul Nasser as they gaze at portraits 
of the Egyptian leader in the windows. Nevertheless, the 
impact of such ideas is lessened by the fact that Libya is to 
some extent insulated from direct contact with the two 
problems which are the main stimulants of Arab feeling ; 
the country is separated from the troubled areas of Algeria 
by the interposition of Tunisia, and from Palestine by that 
of Egypt. 

The fact that Libya is and must remain a country terribly 
deficient in natural wealth, unless, of course, oil is dis- 
covered, does not prevent its people from having a marked 
character of their own ; and the degree of independence and 
courage which they display does them great credit. 


Austrian Presidential 
Campaign 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN VIENNA 


HE second Austrian Republic has been fortunate in its 

first two presidents, Karl Renner and Theodor Korner, 
another greatly respected Socialist. Since Dr Kérner’s 
death in January the Austrians have felt a genuine sense of 
deprivation, for there is no obvious person to take his place. 
The one outstanding and popular personality is the 
Chancellor, Dr Julius Raab, the leader of the Austrian 
People’s party. But none would wish him to be transferred 
so soon from the activity of his present position to the 
relative passivity of a president: he himself would only be 
prepared for this, at the earliest, “next time,” that is to 
say, in 1963. 

The election of the new Austrian President, which is to 
take. place by direct popular vote on the first Sunday in 
May, may not seem to be-of much importance. But since 
the office is comparatively new its stature may be con- 
siderably affected by the character of the first man to fill 
it since the State Treaty restored the country’s indepen- 
dence. Austria now has an army of which the President is 
ex officio commander-in-chief. And in a country where 
two big parties of nearly equal strength dominate the scene, 
the President may have critical decisions to take ; the con- 
stitution gives him the right to appoint and dismiss the 
Chancellor, and. since ‘the latter must have a majority in 
the Chamber, the President can compel a parliamentary 
dissolution. 

The remarkable prosperity which Austria has enjoyed for 
the last few years has been made possible partly by the 
elaborate stability of the governmental coalition between the 
People’s party and the Social Democrats, the heirs of the 
very men who fought one another in the factories of Styria 
and the streets of Vienna in the civil war of 1934. In the 
socialist view, the country can only continue to prosper if 
the banks and basic industries remain nationalised: and 
since the Social Democrats have several seats less in the 
Austrian Chamber than their Volkspartei partners, their 
only hope of preserving the economic status quo lies in 
maintaining the coalition in its present form. 

This, the Socialists claim, requires a socialist President 
to re-establish the necessary equilibrium in relation ‘to a 
lively and able Chancellor. The argument is the chief 
plank in the socialist platform for the moment, and appeals 
to a certain number of non-socialists, for instance to one or 
two liberally minded industrialists. The socialist candidate 
will also get some unwilling support from the small, and 
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now wholly discredited, Communist party, which today 
cannot afford even the gesture of putting forward a com- 
munist candidate as it did in 1951. 


* 


In the circumstances the Socialists decided early in the 
campaign to nominate as their candidate for the presidency 
Dr Adolf Scharf, who is leader of their party and Vice- 
Chancellor, next in cabinet rank to Herr Raab. Even among 
the Socialists themselves there is little enthusiasm for Herr 
Scharf who, though shrewd and a man of integrity, appears 
inflexible and colourless ; the trade union leader, Herr 
Bohm, or Herr Helmer, the minister for the interior, would 
have been more popular. 

The Austrian People’s party is less clerical, more hetero- 
geneous and more liberal than the followers of Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg in the old days. Many of its members and 
sympathisers believe that Austria’s new-found prosperity 
will quickly stagnate unless the Austrian economy is 
liberalised, but this would require a stronger Volkspartei 
preponderance in the coalition. Under a liberal minister of 
finance, Dr Kamitz, the nationalisation of the three big 
banks (Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Osterreichische Lander- 
bank, Osterreichische Creditinstitut) has become a purely 
nominal affair. Further, when an increase in civil servants’ 
salaries from the beginning of this year had to be financed, 
the Volksparte: forced the unwilling Socialists to agree to 
an issue of “people’s bank shares” (Volksaktien) in 
February. This proved to be a tremendous success, 388 
million schillings being quickly subscribed, instead of the 
225 million required, by 73,000 investors ; of the latter over 
30,000 bought shares up to 1,000 schillings in value, and 
most of the remainder subscribed between 1,000 and 5,000 
schillings. This sort of thing, although it gives the ordinary 
public a direct interest in Austrian prosperity, is not what 
the Socialists want (they would have preferred to increase 
taxation). Its success seems to indicate that, although the 
solid core of Austrian, and especially Viennese, socialism is 
probably invulnerable, the tide is still running in the other 
direction, as was shown by the parliamentary elections last 


_ year, and the elections in Styria last month. 


The Volkspartei answered the nomination of Herr 
Scharf by putting forward a well-known surgeon as their 
presidential candidate (medical men are always in vogue 
in Vienna, and there was talk of a second medical nomina- 
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tion by a smaller political group). Professor Wolfgang 
Denk, who is 75, was proclaimed to be a non-political figure, 
but he was of course nominated in order to prevent a third 
socialist presidency. He was officially supported also by 
the small Freiheitliche Partet which is led by a former Nazi 
minister of agriculture, Herr Reinthaller, and contains most 


of the remnants of Austrian National Socialism: it brings ° 


out a weekly called—a little ominously—Neue Front, which 
attacks everything imaginable and publishes the memoirs 
of Nazi diplomats. It is one of the many arguments in 
favour of the Austrian coalition (about which everyone 
grumbles, though few wish it to end) that, if it broke up, 
these elements would hold the balance in Parliargent: at 
the moment they seem likely to ensure the election of 
Professor Denk by a small majority. 

Whether it be Professor Denk or Dr Scharf who is 
elected, Austria’s digestion of the Hungarian revolt has 
demonstrated its political and economic health. Though the 
familiar beggar still mars the aspect of a Vienna which 
buzzes with building activity even in winter, nearly 10,000 
Hungarians have been absorbed into the economy and there 
is a notable shortage of skilled labour. It is true that foreign 
capital took fright at the time of the Hungarian crisis, but 
it is to be hoped that the investments in question will not 
be very long delayed. As for Austro-Russian relations, in 
spite of angry attacks upon Austria in the Russian press, 
officially the Soviet Union made no objection to the 
behaviour of Austria throughout the Hungarian affair. 
Moreover, the Volkspartei and the Socialists are used to 
ignoring violent abuse in their own colleagues’ newspapers : 
thus the Austrian government is little disturbed by the 
menaces of Pravda. 


T. ‘aming the Two Rivers 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN IRAQ 


HE King of Iraq used a pleasant phrase during the last 
T act of Iraq’s national Development Week. Standing 
on the lip of the deep gorge in northern Iraq that is about 
to be spanned by the first of the country’s great new dams 
—the Dokhan dam—he thanked the foreign guests who 
had attended the week’s inaugural ceremonies for “ the 
trouble they have taken in sharing our joys.” As he spoke, 
your correspondent’s eye travelled over the listening crowd. 
Perched high above the dam-site, guests and hosts had 
mingled without formality round the platform from which 
the King was to lay the first stone of the final wall of the 
dam. (It will be ready for use sometime in 1958.) Mem- 
bers of the Development Board rubbed shoulders with 
sturdy local workmen, some in jeans, others in the baggy 
trousers of Kurdistan ; among them stood contractors’ men 
from the four western countries engaged on the job, Arab 
visitors from as far west as Morocco and as far south as 
the Sudan, Saudi Arabians as conspicuously in the front 
row as Egyptians and Syrians were conspicuous by their 
absence and—less impressive-looking but no less impressed 
—the civvy-suited visitors from Britain, America, Turkey, 
Pakistan, Iran and others of what the King called “ sister 
nations.” Last but not least there were the Iraqi hosts— 
the people of Suleimaniyah and Kirkuk provinces, many in 
the bulky fringed turbans and flowered cummerbunds that 
the Kurd wears with the same easy jauntiness as his coun- 
terpart, the Scotsman, wears his plaid. 
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The peak moment of the ceremony came with the sudden 
appearance of the foundation stone swung on a cable high 
over the assembled heads. Hung with streamers of bunting, 
it sailed smoothly towards the middle of the abyss and 
there dropped vertically to the river bed nearly 400 feet 
below. As it touched bottom, the band struck up the 
national anthem. Hamdulillah! After a year of stoppages 
and vicissitudes, all was well. At the Mussayib project 
in Mesopotamia earlier in the week, there had been an 
equally moving sight—hundreds of peasants on the new 
canal bank, clapping the water as the sluice opened and the 
stream that is to be their livelihood gushed into the new 
canal system. 

The two scenes were as different as would be ceremonies 


- successively held on Romney marsh and in the Cairfigorms, 


yet they had one element in common. Both spelt control 
of Iraq’s plentiful but erratic water supply. At the Dokhan 
dam site, the flow of the lesser Zab river ranges from 23 
cubic metres per second at lowest summer water to 3,600 
at the peak of the flood. (The second figure is an estimate 
as this year’s flood over-topped the gauge.) In the Mesopo- 
tamian plain, as is well known, such flogds could, until last 
year, do £20 million worth of damage in a matter of hours. 
The feature of last year’s development week was flood 
control ; that of this year is also storage for summer. When 
the snows of 1958-59 start thawing, a lake 100 square miles 
in area will form above the dam, and add storage in the 
Tigris basin to that already established on the Euphrates. 

It is easy to criticise the Dokhan project as having run 
too far ahead of the irrigation system that is ultimately to 
stem from it, or the Mussayib one for settling peasants with- 
out working ahead of time to provide some credit system 
(like that of the Sudan’s Gezira scheme) in order to set 
penniless peasants on the right road. But these things will 
follow, even if in an uneconomic order. 

Development Week was a notable feat of organisation. It 
is no light matter to provide meals for 500, transport, often 
for 300, over great distances by road and air, and beds for 
150 in the mountainous regions of northern Iraq that were 
zones of insecurity only a very few years ago. From the 
Baghdad area to the far north, the cortege wound its way 
from exhibition to new factory, new aerodrome or new 
housing scheme. It passed in the wake of the King under 
triumphal arches made of anything from oleanders to the 
headscarves of one lonely gang of road-menders, and through 
huge crowds of clapping spectators. 


* 


A few vignettes stick in the mind’s eye. The straight line 
of a new road, as yet unfinished but outlined for miles by 
its white concrete curb stones, cutting across the sinuosities 
of the old track across some wide plain ; the small boy scout 
at Mosul pronouncing a poem of welcome and then, abashed 
at accomplishment, turning tail and tearing, scarlet in the 
face, the whole way down the long line of spectators ; the 
petitions covered with thumb marks that the King stopped 
to receive at many villages ; or the bandmaster, baton held 
high, poised on tiptoe and craning his neck to be sure of 
striking up the moment the Dokhan dam-stone touched 
bottom. All could not see everything, but it is to be hoped 
that through films, shop window displays and travelling 
exhibitions the ordinary Iraqi will get some idea of what 
was shown to the foreign visitor. The latter is, after all, 
less important than the many Iraqis who ignore or under- 
rate what their rulers are about. 
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how it does go on! 


Like any other equipment upon which 
production flow depends a fork truck has to be 
completely reliable. It simply must lift, 
carry and stack in pace with all other processes, hour after 
hour, day after day, year after year. 
Stacatruc fork lifts do all this with an 
absolute minimum of maintenance. 
They go on doing it because they are built to 
quality standards. Coupled with peerless 
performance such engineering perfection has 
won for them world-wide renown as the finest 
machines of their kind. As part of Britain’s 
best mobile materials handling system 
Stacatrucs are everywhere taking the 


burden of mankind’s handling tasks. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE AUSTIN CROMPTON PARKINSON 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 


sold and serviced throughout the world by 


ITD LTD 95-99 LADBROKE GROVE LONDON WII 


TELEPHONE PARK 8070 - GRAMS & CABLES INDUSDEV NOTTARCH LONDON 
P4606 





tea} Product $ 


SELL WHERE 
THEY ARE READ 


How do you stand with Mrs. Smith of 
Sheffield? Does she accept your product, 
ask for it, insist on having it, when she’s 
shopping in Sheffield? One way to be sure: 
consistent regional press advertising. The 
big-sale Kemsley regionals are supremely 
economical because supremely efficient. 
They are not skimmed but read, day in, day 
out: they fit your product securely into 
the buying pattern of major markets. 


KEMSLEY REGIONAL 


NEWSPAPERS 


MORNINGS (Combined ABC sale: 403,000) Western Mail 
Newcastle Journal - Sheffield Telegraph - The Press and 
Journal/ Aberdeen 

EVENINGS (Combined ABC sale: 1,212,000) Evening 
Chronicle/Manchester - Evening Chronicle/Newcastle 
The Star/Sheffield - South Wales Echo/Cardiff - Evening 
Gazette/Middlesbrough - Evening Telegraph/Blackburn 
Evening Express/ Aberdeen 

SUNDAY The Sunday Sun/Newcastle (ABC 213,412) 
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Taking the East 
Into account 


Twenty-five years ago you would have found this ‘adding 
machine’ of antiquity in every eastern branch of The Chartered 
Bank. It was of particular use in calculating the intricacies of 
exchange rates which often fluctuated with great rapidity. Today, 
the abacus is being replaced by the slide rule and the electric 
computer. The East is changing but The Chartered Bank remains 
in step, so that its knowledge of eastern trade, travel and invest- 
ment is always up-to-date. This knowledge and a century of 
experience sustain a complete banking service available through- 
out a branch system, which extends to most centres of commercial 
importance in Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 


THE 
CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Portrait of a man 







who invested 
in SAFETY ée0 


Bitte iss 


with ABBEY NATIONAL naturally! 


As a Civil Servant he has done well for himself and his family — 
worked his way up from executive grade to departmental chief. 
He is in comfortable retirement now; for he has augmented his 
pension by investing in Safety with 
the Abbey National Building 
Society, which brings him a good 
return. Today this means 3}%— = 
equal to £6.1.9 per cent. where 
income tax is paid at the standard 
rate. 


NU 


A SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


3%. 


INCOME TAX PAID= 
BY THE SOCIETY 


This is equivalent to 


£6.1.9: 


per cent where Income 
Tax is paid at the 
Standard Rate 
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ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 
A national institution with assets of 
£258,000,000 


SUE Ms 


“Let other people go for the 
bigger profits at the greater risk,” 
he says, “but I’m for Abbey 
National — and safety.” Any 
amount from £1 to £5,000 is 
accepted. 
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ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1. Tel: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local telephone directory for address of nearest office, 
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LUNTLY, Mr Thorneycroft laid down in his 
B opening sentences the ground upon which his 
budget was founded ; it was echoed again and 
again in his later words and in his measures. “ With 
fifty million people living here upon a small island and 
dependent upon external trade and confidence in 
sterling it is this, the external position, which is always 
uppermost in the mind of any Chancellor.” His 
clear priorities—first, a larger trading surplus and 
an increase in the reserves ; second, expansion at home 
“on a safe and sound basis *—underlay his refusal to 
“boost home consumption and investment at the cost 
of lower exports, of higher imports and a thumping 
external deficit.” His room for manceuvre, on his own 
uncompromising analysis, was limited. He used it, 
with economic as well as political logic, to strengthen 
the competitiveness of British companies operating— 
and selling—overseas, to offer shipping companies an 
incentive not to sail away to Bermuda, and to concen- 
trate personal tax reliefs upon another class of potential 
emigrants that the economy can ill afford to lose— 
rising business executives in the surtax range. 

The Chancellor’s emphasis upon overseas trade and 
investment was coupled with a refusal to offer any 
general tax incentive to investment inside Britain— 
except to the shipping industry whose assets are so 
peculiarly mobile. Nor did he refer even in passing to 
any reform of the profits tax. The only other changes 
in taxation bearing upon any part of business discharged 
another commitment that he had inherited from his pre- 
decessor along with the obligations to deal with 
“overseas trade corporations” and to clear away the 
extra petrol duty as supplies eased—the review of 
entertainments duty. Minor tinkering with purchase 
tax—making this even more complicated.and unreason- 
able—plus a number of small adjustments designed to 


An Expedient Budget © 






suit the administrative tidiness of departments rather 
than any useful reform of the tax laws, completed his 
measures, which give away {98 million this year and 
£131 million in a full year. The complexity of these 
adjustments and of the remission of tax for overseas 
trading, however, promise to make this year’s one of the 
most complex Finance Bills on record. 


The Chancellor’s Reckoning 


VEN after these concessions, the surplus above the 
E line in the coming year is still expected to reach 
£462 million, £172 million more than the surplus 
achieved in 1956-7. Counting in the below-line items, 
the total deficit is down from £331 million to £125 
million. But by no means all of this prospective improve- 
ment could be taken as a true disinflationary force ; 
part of it, indeed, is the result of past inflation. 

Had the Chancellor made no changes, his surplus 
above the line would have risen to {£560 million 
— 270 million more than the surplus achieved in the 
fiscal year just ended, but coincidentally the same 
figure as that held out by Mr Macmillan in the last 
budget after counting in the abortive {100 million of 
“economies.” Mr Thorneycroft would thereby have 
provided all but £27 million of his projected needs to 
finance net expenditures “ below line.” 

The big projected rise in the surplus in the above line 
accounts was attributable partly to “ buoyancy” (the 
effect on tax revenues of higher levels of wages and 
salaries), partly to the effect of past increases in tax 
rates, partly to windfalls and partly to real economies. 
Receipts of income tax, which had risen well above 
estimate in 1956-57, were expected to rise by a further 
£116 million, despite the effect of last year’s exemp- 
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rates. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 
tions ; but the expected rise of £60 million in receipts 
from profits tax, which were depressed in 1956-57, is 
“mainly” a result of Mr Macmillan’s increases in 


Customs and excise was expected to rise by 


£49 million in 1957-58—a rise that would not offset 
last year’s shortfall below estimate, caused mainly by 
the fall in sales of cars and consumer durables. 
Finally, on the revenue side, Mr Thorneycroft was 
faced with a windfall of £37 million from the anticipated 
return of the deferred 1956 interest payments on the 
North American loans—which, however, was expected 
to be more than offset by declines in other miscellaneous 
revenue. In sum, before the tax changes, budget 
revenues were estimated to rise by £229 million above 
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last year’s out-turn (which was nearly £40 million short 
of the April estimates). 


A less expected fortification of this year’s surplus 
than the largely “‘ natural ” rise in revenue is a projected 


fall in expenditures. 


The estimates of civil expendi- 


tures on supply services published some weeks ago 
showed a rise of £131 million above the 1956-57 out- 
turn, almost wholly on account of the social services : 
last week this was seen to be offset in part by the 
large cut in the defence bill, of £105 million below the 
1956-57 out-turn, net of American and German aid. 
Now the balance is transformed by the Chancellor’s 
estimate of a reduction in consolidated fund payments 


of £67 million. 


1956-57 OUTTURN AND 1957-58 ESTIMATES 
(£ million) 





ABOVE THE LINE 










































































1956-7 |1957-8| 1956-7 1957-8 
Revenue Esti- | Out- | Esti- Expenditufre Esti- | Out- | Esti- 
mate | turn | mate mate turn | mate 
ee | RR ae | 2,086 | 12, 114 | 12, 176 | Interest on Debt........ 670, 7Iil| 640 
a err 144 | 158| 149 | Sinking Funds .......... 37| 37 38 
eee | 170 169 | 170 | Northern Ireland ....... 61 66 69 
PR b5d cheb ew eens 59 | 63 60 | Miscellaneous........... 10 10 10° 
Profits Tax, E.P.T. & E.P.L.| 221 | 200) 255) 
Other Inland Revenue ... 1 | 1 | | | Total Cons. Fund Ser- 
- PTE ree 778 «8824 86757 
Total Inland Revenue. . | 2,680 | 2,705 2,811 
Supply— 
Customs and Excise ..... | 2» 158 | 2,101 | 2,117 TCC C CR ee 1,499 1,525 | 1,420 
fg 92 91 93 Civil (incl. Tax Colliec- 
erp ere oe 2,461 | 2,519 2,650 
Total Tax Revenue .... | 4,930 | 4,897 | 5,021 
FOCR Sap: ocockccicns 3,960 4,044 4,070 
P.O. (Net Receipts) ..... } 10 4 { 20 
Broadcast Licences ...... 28 | | 31! Total Expenditure .... | 4,738 | 4,868 | 4,827 
Sundry Loans ........... | 30] 33] 32 
Miscellaneous........... | 200; 196 ee 460 290 462 
Total Revenue......... | 5,198 | 5,158 | 5,289 5,198 5,158 5,289 
BELOW THE LINE 
Receipts | Payments [ 
| Interest outside Budget . 150 147) 175 
Interest outside Budget .. 150 147 175 | Export Guarantees...... 7} 5 7 
Export Guarantees— | Post-war Credits........ 18 | 17 17 
Repayments........... 2 2 5 | EP T, Reteees. oki csccc 2) 1‘; — 
Housing Receipts from War Damage........5.5 24| 25 22 
| SR ae 7 7 7 | Scottish Special Housing . 7 | 5| 6 
Local Authorities— | Armed Forces— | 
Te ad 42 TB) POE ios cic secsun 8 6 6 
P.O. Capital Repayments Loans to Local Authorities | | 220; 109 100 
WE VOOR 6 scceccace 3 3 6 | Loans to N.I. Exchequer... 4) | 3 
Film Corporation— | Loans for New Towns. 35; 32 33 
Repayments........... — 1 1 | P.O. Capital Expenditure. 78\| 79 75 
Raw Cotton Commission: | Loans to Film Corporation|; — | 1 l 
Net Repayments....... | 2] wm [Geen te UP Aa cccccccs cs it — I 
Nat'lised Industries (other | Loans for Inventions..... ;— | 1}; — 
than National Coal | ' Town and Country i 
Board)— ning Acts— | 
Repayments........... — oo 14 Compensation payments| 30) 17 2 
New Towns— | | Overseas Resources— 
Repayments........... I I 1 | Colonial Development . | 9) 7 15 
Town and Country Plan- | Loans to Potato mend 
ning Acts— oe SR 5 | 3 6 
Repayments........... 7 8 5 | Loans to Sugar Board (net) | | 10 | 3) — 
Potato Marketing Board— | National Coal Board— | 
Repaymeénts........... I _ 3 | CapitalExpenditure(net)| 63| 26 45 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments | Loans to other National- | 
Credit— ised Industries ........ | 350) 284| 290 
Repayments........... ! 1 1 | Transport (Rly. Finances) | | 
Other Repayments ...... 1 I 1 | 2 Per ere — | §2 50 
| International Finance Cor- | j 
| poration : Subscription.| — | S| 
Total Receipts ........ | 218 | 215 | 267 | Total Payments....... | 1,021 | 836 854 
Net Sum borrowed or | 
met from Surplus. 803 621 587 | 
| 1,021 | 836 | 854 | | 1,021 836, 854 
Total Receipts ........ (5.416 | 5,373 | 5,556 | Total Payments....... | 5,759 | 5,704 
i 


| 


5,681 





He attributes this expected relief 
“largely” to the fall in short-term 
interest rates ; but a good part seems 
likely to result, too, from a fall in pay- 
ments of accrued interest on national 
savings certificates. These were 
swollen last year by the heavy 
encashments for switches into the 
new issue, which played an im- 
portant part in the big increase 
in debt service above estimate. 
With the expected saving this year, 
total ordinary expenditure is put 

£41 million below 1956-57— 
though still £89 million above the 
original estimate for the year. 


* 


Flanking the total improvement in 
the “ex-budget” surplus above the 
line of £270 million, there was an ex- 
pected reduction in net payments 
below the line of £34 million below 
1956-57—when they were £182 mil- 
lion smaller than estimated. The 
bulk of that improvement was attri- 
butable to the decline in loans to local 
authorities by the Public Works Loan 
Board: issues net of repayments 
reached only £67 million, compared 
with {£297 million in 1955-56 and 
the estimate for last year of £176 mil- 
lion. Mr Thorneycroft states that he 
will “press forward” with this 
remarkably successful policy of driv- 
ing the local authorities into the 
market, and estimates net issues for 
1957-58 at a mere £52 million. 
Advances to the nationalised indus- 
tries, moreover, were much less than 
had been estimated. Savings in minor 
items below line, listed in the table, 
carried the total improvement in the 
Exchequer accounts “ available” to 
the Chancellor to £304 million. 
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A Radical New Relief 


-— the first time in Britain’s fiscal history there is 
to be a clear differentiation between profits earned 
at home and those earned overseas. The latter are to 
be largely freed from British tax. This forms the most 
costly single tax concession in the budget—£35 million 
in a full year. That is, however, a much lower 
figure than the £75 million talked about twelve months 
ago when Mr Macmillan promised to come within the 
year to a decision on the taxation of overseas earnings. 
In making this concession, Mr Thorneycroft has, in 
substance, adopted the proposals of the majority report 
of the Royal Commission on Taxation, which were 
energetically disputed in the minority reports. 

Until now, profits earned overseas by companies 
controlled and managed in this country, having borne 
local tax, were subject to British income and profits 
taxes to the extent that the local tax rates ran below the 
British. This, it was argued, put the British company 
at a disadvantage with its local competitor. High taxes 
did not affect the making of profits but they reduced 
the proportion of profits that could be ploughed back 
and invested to expand the business. Mining companies 
were particularly hit because the British tax system 
limits allowances for the amortisation of a wasting asset 
to original costs. 

The new proposals envisage the formation of “ over- 
seas trade corporations,” which are controlled and 
managed in this country but have all their actual trading 
operations abroad. Trading profits earned abroad by 
such concerns will be exempted from British income 
and profits tax. Dividends or distributions to share- 
holders out of these profits will still be subject to 
British income tax, and, if they are received by a British 
company, to-profits tax also. Thus it seems distributions 
to shareholders by British companies wholly operating 
abroad will escape profits tax (except to the extent that 
other companies are shareholders) but a remittance in a 
mixed business from an overseas subsidiary to its British 
parent would attract that tax. Hence proposals to 
reshape company structures are likely to become 
commonplace. 

Companies engaged in mining, oil winning, agricul- 
ture, manufacture and processing, public utilities and 
distribution can qualify for the concession, but not those 
engaged in shipping nor in banking and insurance. 
Many companies will have to hive off their overseas 
business into a separate company in order to qualify ; 
though control and management will not have to be 
transfer:ed overseas. Where local tax rates are high, 
as they are for the tea estates in India and Ceylon, there 
will be little or no benefit ; but the rubber and tin 
companies of Malaya, and plantation and mining 
companies in Borneo and Africa stand to gain. The 
gain exists, however, only when profits are being earned 
and reinvested ; where a loss is made overseas, the 
British parent can hardly expect to set this loss against 
its British tax liability. 
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Complications in law and administration will arise 
from the treatment of profits earned on goods manu- 
factured in this country but sold overseas by one of 
these “trade corporations.” The Chancellor, anxious 
to avoid the charge of having granted a hidden subsidy 
to exports, has shown he is aware of the possibilities 
of tax avoidance by the under-pricing of exports: prices 
of goods transferred to an overseas company will have 
to be at arm’s length—which may be hard to enforce 
in practice. Another difficulty will arise in distinguish- 
ing between the producing and merchanting profit on 
goods sold in this country by a British company operat- 
ing overseas. 

In making these proposals Mr Thorneycroft has tried 


ESTIMATED EFFECT OF CHANGES IN TAXATION 
(£ thousand) 






































| 
Estimate Estimate 
for 1957-58 for a full year 
INLAND REVENUE £ £ 
Income Tax :— 
Extension of earned income relief at two- 
ninths to £4,005 and one-ninth to £9,945 | — 17,000 — 24,500 
Increase in the child allowance to £125 for 
children aged over I! and £150 for 
children aged over 16.........e.000- — 14,500 | — 17,500 
Exemption of incomes not exceeding £250 
for single persons aged 65 or over and 
not exceeding £400 for married couples 
where either husband or wife is aged 65 
GP ONAE s x knnk4icctcdacecabcanecaane — 1,500 — 2,500 
Increase in the income limit for age relief 
geen eee een ee ad 750 — 1,750 
Surtax :— 
Deduction from total income of personal 
allowances in excess of £140 ......... — 6,000 — 9,750 
Income Tax and Profits Tax :— 
Exemption of ‘“‘ overseas trade corpora- 
GHEE acdaecacuaaicdavenececs Nenace — 25,000*| — 35,000+ 
Increase in investment allowance for ships 
OP CBRE aceixcuacnddadacaanaes | Negligible — 11,500¢ 
Total Inland Revenue............ ‘= 64,750 — 102,500 
| 
CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 
Customs :— 
PUPOUI ONIN WIN a 6 ociccccccscuececeaees — 10,000§ Nil 
Calculation of duty on composite goods.. Nil Nil 
VOR CHNNRINE 6 ccc ccnccccccccess | — 10,000 ~=—Nil 
Excise :— 
ce cee Be) EEE CTE CCCUT CTE CTCET — 11,200 | — 12,200 
WIE a cnécndscancdassnncass | + 6,300 | + 8,000 
Purchase tax...cccccccccesccccsccccses | — 18,000 | — 24,000 
WO CNS dc ct cicccccduccccens — 22,900 — 28,200 
Total Customs and Excise....... — 32,900 | — 28,200 
WR sd sisecearioncinccmncine | — 97,650 | — 130,700 
* Divided as follows :—Income tax £20 million; Profits tax £5 million. 


t Precise cost will depend on the extent to which companies rearrange 
their affairs so as to qualify as ‘*‘ overseas trade corporations.”’ 

+ The cost in 1958-59 will be £7 million. 

§ Loss from removal of the temporary increase of duty before the end of 
petrol rationing (allocated wholly to Customs). 


to foster overseas earnings. But, because the relief really 
applies only to profits earned and then retained,'in 
overseas territories, they are an inducement for British 
companies to invest abroad and to build up manufac- 
turing facilities overseas and they may even encourage 
produce auctions overseas at the expense of British ones. 
Because there is an incentive not to distribute money 
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the British balance of payments could be an immediate 
loser, though ultimately perhaps a gainer. British invest- 
ment overseas is receiving an element of preferential 
treatment unknown before. 


More in the Executive’s Pocket 


bee Chancellor has decided to apply a large part of 
his tax reliefs—{130 million in a full year—in 
extending allowances into the surtax field in a manner 
that favours the married (and fecund) taxpayer. Those 
who think the £2,000 to £5,000 class under-privileged 
are acclaiming the budget as a step in the right direction. 


HOW DOES BRITAIN COMPARE ? 


Tax as percentage of gross income (all earned) for married man with 
two children (aged over I! and under 17) 


























Nl 
United Kingdom | | 
income ' 
Before | USA | Canada ‘Australia| porn Norway 
Tax Old New 
Rates | Rates : | 
| | | 
2,000 | 20:7 | 19-6 | 11-9 | 10-5 | 18-4 | 25-6 | 35-3 
3,000 | 31-6 | 26-6 | 14-8 | 13-9 | 25-7 | 34-2 | 45-9 
4,000 | 38-7 | 32:2 | 16-8 | 17-0 | 31-1 | 39-9 | 52-6 
5,000 | 44-0 | 37-5 | 18-7 | 20-3 | 35-9 | 43-9 | 57-7 
6,000 | 48-3 41-9 | 20-5 | 23-4 | 39-6 | 47-2 | 61-2 
7,000 | 52-1 | 45-7 | 22-1 | 26-2 | 42:3 | 49-8 | 63-6 
8,000 | 55:0 | 48-8 | 23-6 | 28:3 -| 44:6 | 51-9 | 65-5 
9,000 | 57-8 | 51-6 | 25-2 | 30:0 | 46-6 | 53-8 | 67-5 
mae | 60-0 | 54-0 | 26-7 | 31-7 | 48-3 55-3 | 69-6 
| 





Those who hold the contrary view proclaim that, 
though the reliefs are substantial in the {£2,000- 
£5,000 class, they are very big indeed per head 
for the much smaller £8,000 to £10,000 class. A 
man with two children of the appropriate ages and 
an earned income of £10,000 a year saves £622 in this 
coming year. The man with {£2,000 and the same 
family saves £43. But there could be no justification 
for the jump in the marginal rate of tax from 6s. 7d. at 
the 2,o0oth £ of earned income to tos. 6d. at the 

2,026th. Like them or not, the direct tax proposals are 
probably the most constructive section of the budget, 
and a serious attempt has been made to meet the spirit, 
though not the letter, of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission : 

(1) Leaving the child allowance at {£100 until the year 
in which he or she becomes 12, the Chancellor then 
raises the allowance to £125 until the child reaches 17 
and then raises it again to £150. The allowance over age 
16 remains subject to the child continuing to receive 
full-time education or apprenticeship training and the 
limit on the child’s earnings remains at £85, which 
seems dangerously low if it is desired to encourage 
apprenticeship at modern wages. The cost is £17} 
million in a full year. 

(2) It is proposed to permit some of the personal allow- 
ances to rank for surtax as well as for income tax. These 
are the married allowance (but not the single person’s 
allowance), the child allowance, the housekeeper allow- 
ance and the dependent relative allowance (but strangely 

not the wife’s earned income allowance). This has the 
_effect of leaving the lower limit of surtax at £2,000 for 
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the single man but of raising it for the family man. 
Surtax being paid a year in arrear, the old rate of child 
allowance is to be used next January. The full reliefs 
come with the January, 1959, tax demand. The cost in a 
full year will be £93 million. 

(3) Earned income relief has been carried right into 
the field of surtax and up~as far as the £10,000 a year 
man. It will run at the normal rate of two-ninths up to 
£4,000 a year, and then at one-ninth up to £10,000. The 
cost in a full year will be £24} million. 

(4) Age relief is to be extended by a tax exemption limi: 
of £250 for single people over 65 and £400 for couples 
either of which is over 65. (Might it not have been an 
administrative boon as well as an act of grace to make 
these modest exemptions general ?) The limit up to which 
the whole income of old people is treated as earned, what- 
ever its source, is raised from £600 to £700. 

































CHANGES IN TAX RATES 
For married man with two children aged 12-16 
Shillings 
in the £ ea 7 
4 [MARGINAL RATES| YEE ~ 
a < 
{Of — 
Bi all 
6 a amy 
4 — — 4 
2 = — 
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O. = ! ‘2.8 | a | a | oe | ) 1 
£0 1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 
Gross Income (all earned) 











The marginal rate is the rate of the tax that the taxpayer would 
pay on the next £1 earned. The effective rate is the average of 
his tax on the whole income. 


These reliefs leave the £1,500 to £2,000 man, on 
his way towards surtax but not blessed with a 
large family, disappointed. Their main effect is to 
relieve substantially the business executive class. As 
the table shows, though even now the ‘surtax paying 
class in Britain remains much worse off than its counter- 
parts in Canada and the United States, it has moved 
into approximate parity with the Dutch middle class. 
What will be the effect of these more adequate 
rewards ? One may be that in addition to the tax reliefs 
executives will actually obtain salary advances from 
their firms. A rise becomes worth asking for, and an 
increased top hat pension or other non-cash emolument 
less attractive. The upper middle class will have more 
money to spend—and to save. The Chancellor can 
claim also to have given his reliefs largely to people who 
may spend much of it on education and foreign trave!— 
neither of which contribute much ‘to inflation inside 
Britain. 


Continued on page 163 
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British Aluminium 
in Light Craft 





Corsaire is a fast open launch designed as an economically priced general purpose run- 
about, light enough for trailer towing and simple to hoist aboard a yacht. 

The 19 ft hull, constructed entirely of aluminium, is robust, stable, and roomy—it will 
carry seven or more passengers comfortably in open water. 

With a Ford Consul 1} litre engine, Corsaire has an extremely low all-up weight and a 


service speed of 22 knots. She is one of several 19 ft Corsaire variations to the design 
of Mr. Brian Grimston. 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON Swi 


‘ 
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Breeding in Bermuda 


PECIAL treatment for one industry or group of 
S industries is distasteful. But shipping, which in 
February last year was allowed to retain the 20 
per cent investment allowance, now has that allowance 
raised to 40 per cent. Will this stop “ breeding in 
Bermuda” ? The bribe is substantial, for investment 
allowance is a gift while initial allowances that apply to 
other industries are loans. A ship earning normal 
voyage profits can be run for many years before owner- 
ship and contfol show a clear advantage. The table 
shows a tanker costing £1 million earning 15 per cent 
per annum on voyage profits. On the old tax basis at 
the end of the sixth year Bermudan ownership would 
just begin to show an advantage. On the new basis that 





Cumulative tax allowances 


Cumulative 
voyage profit 
at 15% 


End of year 


Old rates* New ratest 





Gis civewcasqecs 900 823 


1,023 
Tvcccaveceevess 1,050 879 1,079 
Bicsccwsectaase 1,200 928 1,128 
9 ..ccsctcccccos 1,350 968 1,168 











* 20 per cent investment allowance once only plus 15 per cent 
annual depreciation on the reducing balance system 
+ 40 per cent once only plus 15 per cent annually. 


advantage would not start until the end of the eighth 
operating year. For a dry cargo vessel earning 11 per 
cent and depreciated on the reducing balance system 
at 123 per cent, the figures would have been eight years 
on the old basis and now eleven years. Bermuda still 
presents to the shipowner who sells his ship above its 
written down value an escape from the balancing 
charge. Those who have started to breed ships there, 
will go on. Those who have hesitated may now find 
the scales tilted in favour of Britain. 


Taxing All Viewers 


TS GESTURE of taking entertainments duty right off 
the theatre and sport was popular with MPs as well 
as delighting the fancy ; besides, it cost the Chancellor 
very little. The theatre was producing no more than 
{24 million in duty a year, and sporting admissions 
only about £34 million a year. The great bulk of 
entertainments duty, for many years, has been paid 
by the cinema ; now nearly all of it will—though the 
actual amount of duty the cinema pays is to be reduced 
by about £64 million a year. Film producers, renters 
and exhibitors had pleaded with the Chancellor for a 
cut of £21 million a year ; sober men in the trade had 
expected a cut of perhaps £8 million. Cinema shares, 
which had already taken credit for an increase in the 
duty upon Sir David Eccles’s “ indiscretion” some 
weeks ago, dropped sharply on Wednesday. 

This remission of £6} million in duty paid by 
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exhibitors has already been partly hypothecated by 
Government decision ; the new Cinematograph Films 
Bill, which will make the levy that goes from box-office 
receipts direct to producers statutory and compulsory, 
has. already set the amount of this about £14 million 
higher than during the last few years. Cinema exhibi- 
tors, many of whom claim to be on the verge of closing 
down, are not likely to be greatly mollified by the slight 
widening of regulations under which cinemas in very 
small villages may claim remission from duty. Nor 
will the new “television duty” give them much heart. 

This new Excise duty will be collected along with 
the broadcast receiving licence fee by the Post Office, 
but will not be part of the licence fee ; it may bring in 
£8 million in a full year, against the reduction of £12.2 
million in entertainments duty. It has been imposed, 
the Chancellor said, because “‘ a fairer balance in the 
taxation of these competitive entertainments (television 
and cinemas) is desirable.” But it is not easy to believe 
that this “fairer balance” in taxation will significantly 
redress the tilting balance of competition. 





The Shilling Off Petrol 


6cr-NHE LEAST figure ” that the Chancellor could put 

se the cost to the Exchequer of the removal 
of the extra shilling a gallon tax on petrol and 
diesel fuel was £10 million. The reduction of the tax 
now will certainly press petrol consumption closer 
against the remaining limits set by rationing, so that 
the total revenue from the petrol tax should not fall 
in the same proportion as the reduction in the tax. But 
with even rationed consumption allowed for at about 
go per cent of normal, the revenue foregone could easily 
be £10 million a month, and more in the summer. Mr 
Thorneycroft’s “least figure” of the cost is therefore 
merely the difference between removing the extra tax 
now and removing it in a month’s time. 

This cheapening of the consumer price of petrol and 
diesel fuel must affect the balance of payments; it will 
add to the strain of replenishing stocks of these products 
at an abnormal cost in dollars. But as conditions in the 
Middle East improve the extra dollar outlay can be 
reduced. 


Fiddling with Purchase Tax 


Kp CUTS in rates of purchase tax on an odd and 
mainly insignificant collection of goods will cost 
the Exchequer £18 million this year and {£24 million 
in a full year. In his autumn budget eighteen months 
ago, Mr Butler aroused the wrath of the Labour Party 
by suddenly imposing purchase tax at the rate of 30 
per cent on an assortment of domestic odds and ends, 
ranging from table china to saucepans and pot scourers, 
which had never before been subject to tax. Mr 
Thorneycroft has now halved the tax on these to 15 
per cent, and to make the concession slightly more 
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generous has extended it to floor coverings and odds 
and ends such as office furniture. 

This gesture to the hypothetical housewife means 
that there are now as many as seven different rates of 
purchase tax in force; these are §, 10, 15, 30, 50, 60 and 
go per cent. Some of the rates apply to only one or 
two classes of goods ; for instance, piece goods are the 
only items taxed at the rate of 10 per cent, furs the only 
ones paying 50 per cent and cosmetics and brightly 
coloured greetings cards as the only two at 90 per cent. 
Three different rates, 5, 15 and 30 per cent, apply to 
different furniture. 

Two years ago there were only three rates of purchase 
tax; easing the way towards consolidating this 
irrational impost into a less discriminatory form of sales 
tax. This largely meaningless political gesture of 
“freeing the pots and pans ” has gone in the opposite 
direction. 


Death Duty Loophole 


NE TAX loophole to which Mr Thorneycroft has 
O given his attention is avoidance of the estate duty 
that is levied when the donor of a gift dies within five 
years of making a gift. Such devices take advantage 
of the fact that no duty is payable if the property given 
away (for example, a security due for early redemption) 
has cgased to exist before the death of the donor. That 
Mr Thorneycroft has decided that this “ disappearing 
trick’ must disappear is not surprising. The practice 
of making gifts in the form of early redeemable securi- 
ties made a mockery of the five-year survival rule and 
went some way to justify the taunt that the payment 
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of death duties was a voluntary act. But the proposed 
change is open to the criticism that it is retroactive, for 


it will apply whenever death occurs after the finance 
bill becomes law. 


Control of Credit 


7 City received the budget with a restrained wel- 
come, The Chancellor had given many of his 
tax reliefs in what seemed to City men the right 
directions. But there was also a warning that credit 
must not be relaxed. In one specific and questionable 
aspect monetary policy has been tightened. Banks have 
been informed that requests for credit to finance build- 
ings, plant and fixed capital are not loans in the 
ordinary course of business, and the Capital Issues 
Committee has again been charged with the duty of 
refusing permission for financing those objects by bank 
loans unless either the applicant cannot raise the loan 
from non-banking sources, or it is a short bridging 
operation pending the completion of funding arrange- 
ments. This return to the pre-1953 procedure which 
will not be easy for the banks to interpret could have 
the effect of throwing on to the issue market a fair 
volume of financing that the banks now do. Investors 
have an appetite for industrial issues and the issues 
could no doubt be absorbed. 

The City welcomed too, and with less reservation, 
the proposal to set up a Committee of Inquiry with 
Lord Radcliffe as chairman to investigate “ the working 
of the monetary and credit system and to make recom- 
mendations.” Much has happened since the Macmillan 
Committee faced a similar task in 1931. 








AFTER THE BUDGET 





The Market Feels its Way 


ARKETS ran up to budget day in cheerful mood. 
Industrials were advancing merrily and gilt-edged 
stocks holding their own. They received the budget with no 
wild enthusiasm but with a general feeling of satisfaction ; 
prices were marked up further on Wednesday morning, but 
from that point they began to sag. Investors who had 
bought in anticipation were not prepared to buy more merely 
because their hopes had been in part fulfilled. On balance 
industrial shares stand well up on the week. The Economist 
indicator at 212.6 shows a rise of 5.7 on the week and is at 
its highest point since August 10, 1955. Gilt-edged mean- 
while have lost a little ground ; the Financial Times index 
of Government securities stood on Wednesday at 87.24, 
against 87.32 a week earlier. 





This looks like faint praise for the budget from the invest- 
ing public, some of whom may later have more money to 
put into the market as a result of it, but the movement is 
not illogical. The budget with its renewed emphasis on the 
machinery of credit control has done nothing to relieve the 
distaste for gilt-edged that powerful investors were feeling, 
and since big investors would not buy, a succession of small 
selling orders was sufficient to tip the market downwards. 
On selected industrials the budget does give a lead, and 
indeed the picking out of companies likely to benefit from 
the overseas trade corporation provisions made up most of 
the small rise in industrials on Wednesday. Overseas mines 
(but not South African registered gold mines), rubber shares 
and some of the oil shares were bought on Wednesday. 
Shipping shares were also active. In cinema shares the rise 
seemed already to have gone too far. The picking out 
process is likely to absorb a good deal of investors’ thought 
until the Finance Act is on the statute book. And it 
is not simple. It is not, for example, sufficient to choose 
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a company registered in this country whose business is 
wholly overseas, or one with an important and profitable 
export trade that could easily be hived off. Two other 
requisites are that the level of tax in the country of opera- 


SOME BUDGET EQUITIES 

















April 5 April 8 | April 10 
Overseas Companies :— 
Australian Mercantile .........6. 33/- 33/- 38 /- 
WII Fi cc< cu des idee ccasceeen 45/3 46/3 47/3 
Oe rrr ree eee T eee 58/3 59/44 60 /3xd 
TORE Se PONE ce 0'ecisecseneue 123 /6 127/6 128/3 
a cee 45/3 45/3 49/9 
Consolidated Zinc ...........00+ 6/44 6/6 6/104 
PE EOE ce ndadccesadaeeseces 51/- 51/- 55/- 
United Sua Betong............+. 88/6 87/- 88/6 
Entertainment :— 
Associated British Picture ....... 12/- 12/13 12/- 
PU MIO *0 045 << cicceqesecune 5/- 5/45 6/44 
Rank Organisation ...........++. 9/9 10/- 9/6 
See NE 6 acccccurinscecsces 3/74 3/9 3/9} 
Ge Pe bes cacdcecsceccccen 1/7} 1/7} 2/1 
Wembley Deferred .........000+ 2/103 2/104 3/14 
Shipping :-— 
CHIE 6.6 65.0606 0esenessscdsiec 25/6 26/9 27/9 
A 8B ar aaa 35/6 36/3 37 /-xd 
RE PUNE Secaeccadencdades 40/6 40/9 42/6 
SO SOMOS 6 6 cs kdot ds dec ccns 178/9 180/- 178/9 








tions should be markedly lower than in this country and 
that the margin between profits and distributions in the 
chosen company should be high enough to allow the bulk 
of the overseas earnings to be reinvested. 


STERLING’S SMALL RALLY 


TERLING has been palpably firmer this week against US 

dollars and most European currencies. Its advance 
anticipated the budget, the official rate on New York 
hardening on Tuesday to $2.78% from around $2.78} at 
the end of last week. After the budget on Wednesday 
sterling was dealt in up to $2.79}. Transferable sterling 
has also been in demand and has risen this week to $2.7670. 
But security sterling has not responded nor has the premium 
on dollar securities in London. The security sterling rate 
has hardly moved from $2.60 while the premium on dollar 
securities has remained firm at around 8 per cent over 
$2.80. Forward markets have moved in sterling’s favour: 
against US dollars the three months’ rate is at 7 per cent 
discount, a figure which exactly straddles the difference in 
interest rates between New York and London. 

Foreign centres. responded favourably to the budget 
though not to the extent of any big covering of bear 
accounts. Commercial houses in the United States are still 
exceptionally short of sterling and only cover their exchange 
requirements when they must. There has been evidence 

_ of such last minute purchases of sterling from New York 
this week. In spite of the good figures of British overseas 
trade, the whole of sterling’s advance was not held. It 
drifted down on Thursday to $2.784}. 


‘EXPANSION IN EXPORTS’ 


A Record Month 





HE President of the Board of Trade was soon able to 
Zz offer some support for the Chancellor’s forecast of 
“expansion in exports, some increase in consumption, and 
probably a slight increase in fixed investment as well.” 
Speaking in the budget debate, Sir David Eccles said that 
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‘export orders in the last few weeks had been “a good deal 


better ” than forecast and very well spread among different 
classes of goods. He claimed that British prices had become 
competitive and delivery dates reasonable in almost all 
markets of the world. Exports in March were a record— 
“convincing proof of the underlying strength of our 
trading position.” Details published by the Board of 
Trade show that exports were valued at £296.9 million 
fob, £18.7 million more than in February and {£2 million 
higher than the previous peak in October. The March 
returns covered one more working day than February. 

The average monthly value of exports in the first quarter 
was {278.7 million ; allowing for the repayments of lease- 
lend silver to the United States, the increase over the first 
quarter of 1956 was seven per cent, which compares with 
an average increase in 1956 of Io per cent over 1955. Re- 
payments of silver bullion last month were worth {1.4 
million. The final repayment, which brought the total to 
over £29 million, came too late to be included in the March 
trade returns. 

Imports in March were also high, amounting to {361.7 
million, nearly £41 million more than in February. The 
average monthly value for the first quarter was £352.9 
million, 73 per cent more than in the same quarter of last 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(€ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 




























Imports Exports |Re-exports| Trade 
cif, f.o.b. f.o.b. deficit 
1956 Ist quarter........ 328-3 258-3 13-6 56-4 
Oe 6 ‘ceecssce 330-6 272-0 13-1 45-5 
errr 312-3 247-2 9-0 56-1 
Ty a icsecdas 325-2 279-9 13-0 32:3 
1957 Ist quarter*....... 352-9 278-7 13-0 61-2 
SI oo ckstnecen 376-5 261-0 11-7 103-9 
FOOT s cecaceses 320-8 278-2 10-9 31-7 
PON 6dbcicdecca 361-7 296-9 16°4 48-5 

* Provisional. 


year. The real increase, however, is reckoned to be only 
about half as large as that, for the first quarter included 
cargoes delayed by the closing of the Suez canal. With 
re-exports £54 million higher at £16.4 million the gross 
visible deficit in March was £48.5 million, £16.8 million 
above the exceptionally low deficit in February. In the 
five months from November to March—to allow for the 
distortions that followed the closing of the canal—the 
average monthly deficit was £47 million, which was £12} 
million smaller than in the same months of 1955-56. 


*SOME INCREASE IN CONSUMPTION’ 





More Spending on Durables 


PENDING on personal consumption rose by about § per 
S cent in value last year but the volume of goods and 
services bought was only half of one per cent more than 
in 1955. But towards the end of the year there were 
distinct signs of a recovery in the level of real consumption 
and this revival has run strongly in the early months of the 
present year. Since December retail sales have been averag- 
ing 7-9 per cent higher than twelve months ago which 
after allowing for price changes means an increase in 
volume of about 3-4 per cent. 

This revival has been shared on the whole by all lines 
and by all types of shop, apart from greengrocers and iron- 
mongers, with the multiples and department stores doing 
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rather better than the rest. Large increases appear nearly 
all the way down the long columns of the Board of Trade’s 
reports on retail trade in January and February.. Though 
these improvements partly reflect the low level of sales by 

some shops in the 





























SEASONAL EXPENDITURE ON ee ae oe 
¢ million DURABLE HOUSEHOLD last year, retail trade 
300 GOODS —| returns for March 

and April are un- 

~— “|| likely to show such 

250 [- hy! —| large gains. Sales 

205 |- 7 1_1!| of household goods 

we oy 1\ H _|| were particularly de- 

aA! \ | pressed at the begin- 

175 }— IN, OV ws ning of 1956 so that 

isof- 4 \ Jar’ CONSTANT and II per cent increase 

— a -f in volume during 

3 federal dln 148 aus 3 December, January 

a 1953 ‘ 1954 1955 1956 | and February and 
uarterly figures 

the 22-23 per cent 





increase reported by 
the multiples in February overstate the real improvement. 
Nevertheless the volume of spending on household goods 
by the end of 1956 had already caught up with the level of 
November and December, 1955. Furniture sales were also 
well up ; on February there was an improvement of 20 per 
cent in value on February, 1956, with the multiples showing 
gains of 34 per cent. 

The revival in hire purchase sales of consumer durables 
in the last few months suggests that spenders have taken 
their second wind after the raising of initial deposits last 
year, but cash sales have also been growing. So far, too, 
clothing shops, which did very well when sales of house- 
hold equipment dropped away last year, do not seem to 
have been affected by the present growth of spending on 
durable goods. With the present round of wage increases 
well under way, Mr Thorneycroft’s prospect of “some 
increase in consumption this year seems certain to be 
realised. 


‘A SLIGHT INCREASE IN INVEST MENT’ 








Manufacturers Spend Less 


OTAL gross investment in Britain this year, according 
ie the Chancellor’s estimate on Tuesday, should show 
“a slight increase” on 1956, by which he presumably 
meant an increase somewhat smaller than the rise of £80 
million, in real terms, achieved last year. The whole of this 
increase seems likely to come from the publicly owned basic 
industries. Capital spending by manufacturing industry, 
which has provided the main drive for the investment boom 
since 1954, will almost certainly be lower in real terms 
than in 1956. 

The rate of growth in real manufacturing investment has 
been falling away for some time. In 1955 it rose by 18 per 
cent (when the volume of total gross investment grew by 
6 per cent) and in 1956 it rose by 11 per cent (compared 
with a total increase of 3 per cent). Over the four quarters 
of last year the decline was quite sharp: during the first 
six months the volume of manufacturing investment was 
18-19 per cent higher than in the same months of 1955, 
but in the third quarter it was only 8 per cent bigger, and 
in the last three months there was virtually no change at all. 
For the present year the Board of Trade survey of manu- 
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facturers’ investment plans, which was conducted last 
autumn, suggest that total spending will be no more than 
in 1956—which probably means that the volume of capital 
expenditure will be somewhat less. Since this particular 
survey was started two years ago, early forecasts by industry 
have always been markedly higher than actual performance; 
but this year, when the forecast is only of no change, 
performance may be closer to prediction. 

There is, however, quite a wide difference between the 
investment plans of different industries this year. The 
chemical industry, for example, still expects to spend nearly 
a quarter more than it did in 1956 and the metal manufac- 























GROSS INVESTMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
ANNUAL QUARTERLY 
f.mn (At 1948 prices) £.mn (At 1948 prices) 
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turers—mainly iron and steel—expect to invest about a 
seventh more. Almost all other groups of industries have 
prepared smaller capital programmes. There is a fairly 
consistent shift of emphasis in all industries from invest- 
ment in new factories to investment in new plant and 
machinery. This does not appear, however, to signal any 
very marked increase in machinery supplies: whereas total 
spending on new building work is expected to be 7 per cent 
less than in 1956 (compared with increases of 26 per cent 
and 48 per cent in the two previous years), total expendi- 
ture on plant, equipment and vehicles is expected to grow 
by only 3 per cent (against increases of 15 per cent and 
21 per cent in 1955 and 1956). 





ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL 





Expanding Despite Suez 


¢¢7 HE impact of the closing of the Suez Canal, confined 

T as it was to a limited area, was insufficient to reduce 
in the last quarter the rate of increase in our trade which 
had been established over the preceding period of the year, 
throughout which it was gathering momentum.” Sich is 
the comment of the directors of the Royal Dutch/Shell 
group on the year’s results, which include a 12 per cent 
increase in net income and an 8 per cent increase in sales. 
The sales proceeds and other income of the group rose by 
£270 million to £2,321 million, the principal growth in 
demand being in heavy oils. Sales taxes, excise duties 
and similar levies absorbed £486 million (against £444 
million) and the total of all other costs rose from 
£1,313 million to £1,511 million (including an increase of 
£26 million to £197 million in depreciation and depletion). 

The net income of the group advanced from £160 million 
to £180 million, primarily as a result of increased sales of 


Continued on page 168 
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Investment in Fuel 


“ J NVESTMENT demand is still the main 

expansionary force at home, and 
after the private investment boom of the 
last two years public sector investment 
may well now make the running,” said 
the Treasury’s Bulletin for Industry con- 
fidently a week before the Budget. Mr 
Thorneycroft this week put the point 
more moderately ; foreseeing “ probably 
a slight increase in fixed investment” as 
well as in exports and consumption, he 
spoke of the “large plans” for atomic 
energy, coal, and transport. “We are 
right to do this,” he averred. “ Ask any 
industrialist ! Few would say that in 
this sector we are guilty of being over- 
bold.” 

This begs an inevitable question with 
superb arrogance. How much invest- 
ment is going into the nationalised indus- 
tries, and how does anyone decide how 
much happens to be right ? Some of the 
facts, at least, were brought up to date 
this week by a White Paper from the 
Ministry of Power. This deals only 
with “Capital Investment in the Coal, 
Gas and Electricity Industries,” but the 
figures for transport are fairly readily 
available. Besides giving the Ministry 
an opportunity to set the record straight 
upon just how much is being spent in 
th: nuclear electricity programme, the 
White Paper does bring together all the 
investment plans of the publicly-owned 
power industries. 

These are prodigious, by the standards 
of any privately-owned industry except 


oil On electricity, the three national- 
ised authorities in Britain will be 
spending nearly £3,500 million during 
the coming decade ; it would have been 
about £2,750: million even without the 
extra capital expenditure that is asso- 
ciated with nuclear generation. The 
Coal Board is investing nearly {£100 
million a year over the decade in its 
mines and ancillary plants. The gas in- 
dustry—which has revised its estimates 
of expansion in business slightly down- 
wards—is spending more than {£400 
million on fixed investment during the 
period. (The figures for gas in the 
bottom table differ sharply from those 
published in these columns on March 
16th: partly because the industry now 
plans to finance much more investment 
from internal resources than it had then 
announced, but also because our esti- 
mates did much less than justice to its 
performance up to 1956.) Transport’s 
fixed investment from 1956 to 1965 
inclusive is likely to reach about £1,250 
million. 

This White Paper contains an appendix 
upon the most dramatic—and most ex- 
pensive—of the nationalised investment 
programmes. Its table showing the 
details of the nuclear programme, and its 
comparisons with a programme in which 
the 6,000 megawatts of nuclear capacity 
that it is aimed to instal by 1965 would 
be replaced by conventional power 
stations burning coal or oil, is set out 
above. These figures are not new ; but 


ESTIMATES OF NATIONALISED FUEL AND POWER INDUSTRIES CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURE TO END-1955, AND INVESTMENT PROGRAMMES, 1956-65 
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BUDGETING FOR NUCLEAR 
ELECTRICITY 
Power Investment Programmes, 
1956-7 to 1965-6 
£mn. 
Generation & Transmission 
STATIONS READY BEFORE 1961 : 
Conventional stations.......... 460 
Ge axvacdes<canuces ‘ 170 
630 
STATIONS READY 1961-65 : 
Conventional stations .......ee0 316 
Nuclear stations: 
CEE 6 caccaeaidaeaas 742 
SUN OI caecucesaeacacea 177 
‘SE 4 a. cedlddaedasccace 225 
1,406 
Cost if all conventional .......... 810 
STATIONS READY ONLY AFTER 1965 : 
Conventional stations.......... 60 
Nuclear stations: 
CIN 2c accedaiencaes 145 
FUSED a eacaceccceccecs 15 
220 
Cost if all conventional .......... HS 
NS iid er van endciauce 1,000 
Extra Working Capital ........ 40 
Total Investment........ 3,350 
If all conventional .......... 2, 














(£ million) 
Gross capital expenditure Financed from 
| | Sete | Ex- Total 
Fixed |Working| Total | interna ese chequer borrow- 
resources| issues | suvances ing 
CEA & Area Boards : 
to March, 1956 ....... 1,222 14 1,236 360 818 876 
Ce. Sa 1,105 20 1,125 375 poe 750 
Pee eee errr re 1,890 200+ 2,090 (570) (1,520) 
Total Electricity :§ 
a 5 re 1,342 I 1,343 371 914 972 
SRE civ eiweweks on 1,305 20 1,325 (400) sad (925) 
ROUND Sebvadecnsices 1,955 210 2,165 (585) (1,580) 
Gas Council & Boards :* 
to March, 1956¢ ...... 319 63 382 132 227 ree 250 
cing. EET Cee 220 ius 220 125 = aa 95 
POS iuwctcaceece 200 200 185 — oa 15 
National Coal Board : 
OU. GUESS Sc ccccccce 442 —12 430 183 eve 247 247 
SoM Saciweneausce 590 ca 590 240 poe 350 350 
FO 5 ckietscewous 410 410 410 | ne ae Nil 
Total : 
to ‘‘end-1955’"§ ...... 2,103 | 52 2,155 686 1,241 | 247 1,469 
ME Gevcscaccenes 2115 | 20 | 2,135 765 .- | 350 | 1,470 
COPE cadiccagences 2,565 | 210 | 2,775 1,180 | a | att Rae 








* £64 million of repayments due on vesting, stock cancelled and advances repaid, was covered 
by stock issues to March, 1956 : some £30 million will be during 1956-65. 
approximately £180mn. for fuel charges in nuclear stations. 
from 1949 onwards : South of Scotland from 1955 onwards. 


+ Includes 
§ North of Scotland 


they offer greater detail than has been 
published before. 

One specifically new point is made. 
The original nuclear programme was 
estimated to cost £300 million—some 
£230-£240 million of capital expenditure 
by the electricity authorities in England 
and Scotland, and £60-£70 million on 
ancillary plant and prototype develop- 


_ ment by the Atomic Energy Authority. 


This week’s White Paper adds: “The 
Atomic Energy Authority do not expect 
that their capital expenditure in con- 
nection with the revised nuclear pro- 
gramme will be materially different 
from the estimates given in the (original) 
White Paper. Expenditure of prototype 
development is largely independent of 
the size of the current power programme, 
and . . . no more capital investment in 
ancillary plants is likely to be needed to 
provide these plants for a 6,000 MW 
programme than was thought necessary 
for a programme of 1,500-2,000 MW.” 

In the shorter run, the estimates that 
have gone through the rudimentary 
vetting of the Ministry and the Treasury 
for the coming year are published. 
The National Coal Board has received 
approval for £107 million of fixed capital 
expenditure this year, as against £96 
million last year. The three electricity 
authorities together will be spending 
£274 million; last year their total 
was £245 million. The Gas Council 
is expecting to spend £59 million 
against £52 million. And the Transport 
Commission—not recorded in this White 
Paper—is expecting to spend {150 
million this year, against about {£123 
million last. In all, these “ public indus- 
tries ” expect to increase fixed investment 
by £80 million—as much as the whole 
of gross fixed investment in Britain 
increased last year. 
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oil and chemical products, higher prices for some products 
and “a material expansion” in crude oil production. How 
little the impact of Suez was upon this international group 
is revealed in the quarterly figures :— 


Sales, etc. Net income Net income/sales 


1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 


Emill. Emill, £Emill. £ mill. yA “Yo 
Jan.-March .... 474 535 34 a 7-2 7-6 
Aopril-June..... 509 560 36 43 7-2 7:7 
July-Sept. ..... 538 591 43 43 7-9 8-2 
Sept.-Dec...... 530 635 47 43 8-9 7-6 
Year’s total .... 2,051 2,321 160 180 7-8 7-8 


With sales and income buoyant, the Royal Dutch/Shell 
group was able to press ahead with its massive expansion 
and development programme and over 1956 the group 
spent £354 million (against £306 million) on capital and 
exploration accounts. Associated companies spent another 
£34 million, making a total of £388 million. Over half 
this sum was spent on the acquisition of new concessions, 
the search for new oil and the development of existing oil 
fields. Almost all the cost of this programme was met out 
of retained profits, but cash and securities held by the group 
fell by £24 million to £320 million. Thus the directors of 
“ Shell ” Transport and Trading had no difficulty in main- 
taining the ordinary dividend rate at 3s. 9d., free of tax, 
per £1 share, on the capital as increased about a-year ago 
by a 25 per cent free scrip issue. 


‘STEEL DEMAND 





Motors Ordering Again 


OME people in the steel industry are privately inclined 
S to regard the motor manufacturers’ statement to the 
President of the Board of Trade, which he quoted so con- 
veniently in the Budget debate, that by the autumn they 
would need more sheet steel than British mills would be 
able to provide, as a slight case of folie de grandeur. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that a substantial upsurge in demand 
for sheet from the motor industry is occurring, though the 
revival has not yet spread to orders for steel from com- 
ponent makers. The marked response of home demand to 
the cutting of hire purchase deposits and the easing of 
restrictions upon the Commonwealth markets, plus grow- 
ing confidence that petrol rationing will soon be off, are 
giving the car makers confidence in a much more resilient 
upswing of business during the rest of 1957 than they 
would have expected five or six weeks ago. 

Their advance notice that they expect to become short 
of steel is a prudent safeguard for a very large customer to 
make when he has been partly out of the market for some 
while and knows it may not be quite so easy to move back 
instantly into his customary favoured place in it. When 
demand and production fell away at the beginning of last 
year, the motor makers continued to accept large deliveries 
of sheet steel: they built their stocks to a very high level 
before they cut further orders and began to use up these 
stocks. When they did cut their orders, home demand fell 
and was naturally concentrated upon the continuous strip 
mills ; drum makers, for example, who use a very thin sheet 
and who had been taking hand mill qualities, specified 
qualities that only the strip mills can make. The steel indus- 
try_did not want to close the hand mills ; these therefore 
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accepted a very large proportion of export orders, and are 
busy on them. 

Naturally the strip mills may have some difficulty in 
giving the motor makers their customary high place in the 
queue for British sheet supplies for some months—and the 
car men are as naturally anxious not to have to buy abroad 
at high foreign prices while larger amounts of British sheet 
than usual are being exported. The adjustment for so big a 
customer, however, should not take too long—provided that 
the motor makers are able to sell all the cars that they 
appear to expect to be making in the fourth quarter of 1957. 


COPPER 


Fixed Prices or Free? 


NGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION and Rhodesian Selection 

Trust, the two Rhodesian copper mining groups, have 
resumed talks in Salisbury on a common basis for pricing 
copper. At present Anglo American sells on the basis of 
the open market quotations of the London Metal Exthange, 
currently about £242 a ton for cash metal; Rhodesian 
Selection Trust sells to British consumers at a fixed price, 
now £240 a ton cif. The talks held last autumn were 
inconclusive, and the present discussions are not expected 
to end quickly. No hint has been given of the possible 
bases of pricing being examined, though Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, chairman of Anglo American, said recently at the 
formal opening of the new Bancroft mine that the sharp 
variations in copper prices could, he believed, largely be 
obviated by “an improved selling technique.” 

Does that mean that Anglo American is now less reluc- 
tant to introduce a fixed price—initially to put a “ floor” 
under copper now that it is in surplus ? The group is 
one of the few large producers that still uses the open 
market price. If it started to sell at a fixed price jointly 
with RST it would not be long before the Canadian and 
Chilean mines, who now sell in Europe on the basis of the 
London Metal Exchange’s prices, followed suit. Nearly 
all the world’s copper would then be marketed at prices 
fixed by the producers, and the tonnage that establishes 
the open market price would be even more marginal that it 
is today. Would it not be better if both groups first 
delivered more copper to the market, and thereby gave the 
exchange a fair chance to do its job ? 


LLOYD’S UNDERWRITERS 





An Experiment in Equities 


HE drift away from gilt-edged stocks by the big institu- 
y% tions is an established fact of Stock Exchange lite. 
The insurance companies among others have been gradually 
increasing the percentage of other investments—equity 
stocks in particular—in their portfolios for a number of 
years. Now Lloyd’s too has joined the movement, and is 
loosening up on the investments used in the £34 million of 
deposits made by underwriting members. In a letter dated 
March 28th underwriters of Lloyd’s were informed that 
they might include up to 50 per cent of non-trustee stocks 
in the deposits (of a normal minimum of £10,000 per name) 
that they put up to support their underwriting liabilities. 
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rokers &> Bankers or 
~ Owners of ‘lankers 


Whatever your business may be — 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


* —will most certainly 


cut your 
office costs 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES + BOOKKEEPING MACHINES « ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
Adding & Accounting Machine Division of The National Cash Register Company Ltd., 206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. Telephone: PA Ddington 7070 



























Wherever there gathers 


















there’s a fitting of 


Chuvel’s 


famous 
English 
shoes 
























For Sale 


Complete Equipment 
for Tire Factory 


Includes all machinery necessary 
for fabrication of tires and tubes 
for passenger automobiles of all 
sizes as well as for light and hea- 
vy trucks. All equipment is in 
excellent working condition. If peas tes 
desired can supply specialized 














f personnel to supervise installation Leathers, lasts and styles to fit the man and his occasion. Here is 

3 “= and ae of production. Avai- ‘Buck’, a superb brogue in ultra-smooth, cheroot-brown buckskin. 
et: lable for immediat ivery. ; 

df inquiries to ; able tor immediate delivery Price 129/9. On the left is ‘Lo-ped Leades’, with slipper flexibilit 

j 919 P PP y 

t —— plus robust welted shoe construction. Price 5 guineas. Both have 

c REGIE NATIONALE DES USINES RENAULT leather soles, for free-breathing comfort and coolness. 

) Billancourt (Seine), FRANCE Fitted by authorised Agents throughout the country. 

>» 








For nearest address avite CHURCH & CO. LTD., DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON 
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This right to include 50 per cent of non-trustee stocks is 
circumscribed by four conditions: 
(1) Each security is subject to the approval of the com- 
mittee. 
(2) Only the securities of companies registered in 
London and dealt in on the London Stock Exchange 
will be accepted. 
(3) The market value of the non-trustee stocks, when 
the member decides to deposit them, must show a pre- 
mium of at. least Io per cent over the sum that they 
represent in his deposit. So if he decides to take out 
£5,000 of gilt-edged from his £10,000 and put in non- 
trustee stocks instead, he would have to supply stocks of a 
market value of £5,500. 


(4) No part of that 10 per cent margin may be absorbed 
in the calculation of either the distribution of profits which 
the syndicates make to their members, or the contribution 
that they make to Lloyd’s Central Fund for Contingencies. 
The volume of applications already received suggests 

that the new rule is likely to be popular. What is not 
yet clear is the type of security that the committee of Lloyd’s 
is prepared to accept. A list of permitted investments may 
follow later. The assumption is that some high grade ordi- 
nary stocks will be acceptable and that members will use 
them as a hedge against inflation. That is important because 
the deposit though held by Lloyd’s remains the member’s 
property to the extent that he continues to enjoy the income 
from it and if he retires or dies the balance of the deposit, 
after his underwriting liabilities have been cleared, is 
returned to him or to his estate. 


SOVIET ORDERS 





A Tyre Factory for Russia 


HE contract for a complete tyre factory secured last 

week in Moscow by a consortium of six British firms 
is the first of several orders for the complete equipping of 
Russian factories that are likely to materialise soon as the 
result of the “shopping list” Bulganin and Khrushchev 
brought with them on their visit to this country last April. 
Some small contracts have already been completed, but 
Moscow airport is now thick with the accents of British 
businessmen passing through for the final stages of negotia- 
tions for these larger deals. The first inquiries for the tyre 
factory came before April last year, when similar approaches 
were made by the Russians to firms in France, Germany, 
and in the United States (where the Battle Act gave the 
recipients some difficulties in responding). Talks at the time 
of the B and K visit were followed later last year: by visits 
from other Russian ministerial and rubber industry repre- 
sentatives, and a five-man mission from the consortium flew 
to Moscow last month to complete the negotiations. 

One firm in the consortium, Francis Shaw and Company 
of Manchester, equipped a Russian tyre factory in the 
thirties, but the present contract is vastly larger ; when the 
plant is completed towards the end of 1959 it will be one 
of the largest tyre factories in Europe, and the biggest to 
have been constructed in one go. The precise value of this 
contract is not yet known, but one estimate has put it at 
well over £10 million, which will make it the largest single 
contract received in this country from the Soviet Union 
since the war. The Russians will be responsible for design- 
ing and building the factory, with the advice of the Dunlop 
Advisory Service which is acting as consulting engineers. 
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Dunlop has undertaken to prepare an engineering survey 
and plans for the factory by September, but a preliminary 
report is to be produced in June so that the Russians can 
invite tenders for plant and equipment from the members 
of the consortium in good time. 


GERMAN GOLD 





Nearer D-Mark Convertibility 


FEW more steps towards complete convertibility have 
A been taken by the Deutsche-Mark since the beginning 
of this month. From April 1st complete freedom has been 
restored in the domestic gold market in Germany. Any 
resident in Germany has been able to buy as much gold 
as he can afford and to pay for it in Deutsche-Marks over 
the counter of any bank. On April 5th all remaining 
vestiges of control on the prices of the precious metals— 
gold, silver, platinum and palladium—were removed. The 
only limitations that remain are that permits are still 
required for the export of these metals. The purchase of 
gold against US dollars is only permitted to industrial users 
and to bullion dealers. The general public buying gold 
against D-Marks has during the past week paid a premium 
of about 14 per cent on the official price. It has also had 
to pay a turnover tax of 4 per cent. The gold on offer in 
Germany has been in the form of 1 kilo and 100 gramme 
bars. There has also been some traffic in gold coins which 
command a small premium over the value of the gold 
content because they are attractive to small hoarders. The 
premium varies according to the denomination of the coin. 
The old Latin Union coins are at the bottom of the list 
with a 10 per cent premium, and the sovereign is flatter- 
ingly at the top commanding a premium of over 20 per cent. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Oil in the Dark 


HAT contribution does the British oil industry make 
4 to the balance of payments ? No amount of search- 
ing through the White Paper or any other published docu- 
ment will provide an answer to this question—or even offer 
a plus or minus sign. The total cost of the oil imported 
into Britain is recorded: so are the export earnings of oil 
refineries in the United Kingdom. But not since 1950 has 
there been any official estimate of the net dollar cost of 
Britain’s oil imports. Nor is it possible to find out from 
the White Paper how much the British-controlled tanker 
fleet earns in carrying oil for foreign consumers, how much 
of this is offset by British payments for the services of 
foreign tankers, or what proportion of the net earnings (or 
payments) is in dollars. Equally little is to be gleaned about 
the net earnings and currencies derived from British oil 
companies’ operations overseas. Both the net tanker 
earnings and the net overseas earnings of oil companies are 
hidden in the statisticians’ favourite but meaningless 
catch-all, the “other (net),” which also includes among 
other things, overseas earnings from insurance, banking, 
films, civil aviation, royalties, commissions, overseas profits 
of British merchants, and sales of gold at home for industrial 
use. | Overseas investment by British oil companies is 
concealed under a similar heading in the account of capital 
transactions. 
The Treasury, one must suppose, does have much closer 
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estimates than this, if not at its fingertips at least in its files. 
But how far they are taken into account in the formulation 
of government policy on energy supplies or overseas invest- 
ment is quite unknown. Any discussion in Parliament, or 
in the press, or by anyone else outside the Government, of 
the probable foreign exchange cost of the energy to be 
provided by oil, as opposed to coal and nuclear power, over 
the next decade, has to be carried on in complete ignorance 
of the elementary data needed to form a sound judgment. 

Why,. then, should the figures not be published ? 
Apparently they are treated as confidential because they 
have been provided to the Government by the oil companies 
in confidence, and some of the companies feel that their 
publication would embarrass them in their dealings with the 
Middle Eastern governments, or reveal commercial secrets. 
But as each royalty agreement renegotiated gives the Middle 
Eastern governments a closer insight into the profits and 
other internal operations of the oil companies, the case 
for secrecy is becoming weaker every year. 


DRUG PRICES 





The End of a Long Dispute 


N eight-year-old argument about drug prices between 
manufacturers and the Ministry of Health has at last 
been settled by a formula that apparently satisfies both 
sides. The Ministry gets an agreement on some form of 
price control over drugs supplied to the National Health 
Service ; the industry gets an undertaking that price control 
shall be waived until any drug has been available for at least 
three years. Both sides have succeeded in making their point. 
The Ministry’s concern over the price of drugs was first 
aroused in 1950, when it was suggested that the price of 
branded drugs was higher than that of an unbranded prepa- 
ration of the same compound. Might it not save the Health 
Service money if doctors-prescribed non-branded drugs ? 
The industry retorted with some justice that the two were 
not identical. 


The Ministry, however, stuck to its guns, only to run into 


a fresh difficulty. New drugs are almost invariably first put 
on the market under the maker’s brand name, and there is 
no standard equivalent against which their price can be 
compared. Because the industry’s development costs are 
heavy, and particularly because years of expensive research 
can end in. disappointment, on the relatively few occasions 
when a manufacturer develops a new drug of some impor- 
tance, that drug is expected to earn a profit big enough to 
carry the costs of less successful investigations. The swans 
pay for the upkeep of the lame ducks. 

This kind of accounting cuts across formulae laid down 
for the costing of Government contracts. The pricing 
formula now accepted is that the NHS shall not pay more 
for branded drugs than their current export prices, com- 
petition in the export markets being sharp enough to ensure 
that these prices are reasonably low. But by delaying the 
onset of this form of price control for three years after the 
introduction of a new drug, the Ministry leaves the manu- 
facturer free to recoup development costs during the period 
when he faces least competition. At the start, 4,000 sepa- 
rate proprietary drugs, on which the NHS is spending £234 
million yearly, will be affected. A saving of £750,000 a 
year to the Ministry has been suggested, for no one pretends 
that there have not been some cases of really high profits. 
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The size of the ultimate saving will prove how well or how 
weakly founded the industry’s arguments have been. 


COCOA 


Outlook Improving 


RE cocoa prices on the mend ? In the past month Ghan: 
A cocoa for May-July shipment has risen by over 20s. 10 
197s. a cwt cif and the premium for the distant deliver, 
months in the futures market has narrowed. Consumers. 
particularly in European countries, have been buying 
steadily aad the unsold balance from this season’s crops in 
Ghana and Nigeria is probably no more than about $5,009 
tons. Brazilian shippers have not been keen sellers, but if 
the new crop is as large as reports indicate they will presum- 
ably have to sell more freely in time. 

World production in 1956-57 is now estimated by Gill 
and Duffus at the record figure of 929,000 tons, about 
90,000 tons higher than ih 1955-56. World consumption 
appears to be responding to lower prices more rapidly than 
was realised, and Russia has already bought twice as much 
cocoa as it bought in the whole of 1956. Consumption in 

1957 is now forecast by 

the same firm at about 

858,000 tons, an increase 

of over 60,000 tons on 

1956. By the end of the 

year consumption miglit 
be running at a rate of 
nearly 900,000 tons a year, 
- and it would be remark- 
able if crop: conditions 
were as favourable next 
season as this. An appar- 
ent surplus of 70,000 tons 
this year might have little 
influence on prices if traders were fairly confident about the 
more distant outlook; as one dealer put it this week: 
“ sentiment itself can be worth 50,000 tons of cocoa.” A 
modest recovery in prices would not harm consumers and 
might well nip in the bud any ideas that Ghana and Brazil, 
the two largest producers, might have about price 
stabilisation. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 





A Much Better Year 


« ATIONAL Savings ” enjoyed a much better year. Lord 

Mackintosh of Halifax, the chairman of the National 
Savings Committee, has claimed the financial year just ended 
as the best since 1947-48 and though there is room for a 
small argument about that, there is no doubt that national 
savings greatly improved. It would have been a poor 
epitaph on Mr Macmillan’s savings budget had they not 
done so. The attractive new savings certificates, and 


‘defence bonds, the exemption from income tax (but not 


surtax) of the first £15 of interest on deposits in the Post 
Office and the ordinary departments of the trustee savings 
banks, and the introduction of the premium bonds all played 
a part. The difficulty is to assess that part. 

The channels of saving over which the National Savings 
Committee spreads its wings are only a fraction of total 
savings and the net sum that flows into or out of those 
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channels is not necessarily all new saving or dis-saving. 
About £65 million for example has gone into premium 
bonds since they came on sale in November, most of it in 
the first month. It is impossible not to suspect that a sub- 
stantial part of that was a transfer from Stock Exchange 
securities or from the building societies. The same prob- 
ability lies behind part of the excellent response to the new 
savings certificates 
and perhaps also 
behind the savings 
bank deposits and 
the defence bonds. 
There is room 
for argument about 
the figures them- 
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selves. It is the 
0 -practice of the 
= “|| National Savings 
om Committee in its 
weekly return to 
exclude the defence 
bonds paid off on 
maturity since these repayments represent a fulfilment of a 
contractual obligation undertaken by the Government when 
the bonds were sold. It is on that basis that Lord Mackin- 
tosh claims the last year as the best since 1947-48. The 
repayments nevertheless represent a subtraction from the 
national savings total, and may have put investors in funds 
to apply for other items among the National Savings Com- 
mittee’s wares. The chart has been drawn allowing for 
defence bond maturities. Moreover it has been drawn 
adding in the estimated interest accumulated on savings 
certificates to the new savings total and adding the interest 
paid out on encashed certificates to the withdrawals total. 
Alternative methods of presenting the interest item on 
savings certificates would produce savings figures for the 
year that differed from the figure of {116.2 million in 
1956-57 (against a net dis-saving of {7.3 million in 1955-56) 
shown in the chart. 
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TANKER PROSPECTS 





From Famine to Feast? 


Y 1959, and to an increasing extent in 1960 and 1961, 
there could easily be a substantial surplus of oil 
tankers, and a corresponding fall in tanker freight rates. 
This view, which has been held privately for some time by 
several tanker experts, was aired publicly last week by Mr 
A. S. C. Hulton, managing director of Shell Tankers, Ltd. 
Some 45 million tons of tankers are now afloat, and another 
30 million tons are on order for delivery between now and 
1961. Even if the world consumption of oil rises by 
IO per cent a year over the next five years, which is 
hardly a pessimistic assumption, the supply of tankers 
would be increasing about 5 per cent a year faster than 
the demand for oil. Tanker capacity would be fully 
utilised only if the average length of sea voyage of each ton 
of oil consumed were to rise by about 5 per cent a year. 
What are the chances that this will happen ? The aver- 
age length of voyage will be sharply increased if tankers 
still have to be routed round the Cape, either because supply 
routes through the Suez Canal or the pipelines to the Medi- 
terranean are interrupted again, or because their capacity 
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should in any case prove inadequate to move the increasing 
volume of Middle East oil needed by Europe and America. 
The average length of haul will also increase as the United 
States becomes more dependent on Middle East oil, even 
if all its supplies were lifted from terminals in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. On the other hand, satisfactory 
arrangements for the operation of the Suez Canal, and its 
development to take more and larger tankers, would reduce 
the tonnage sailing round the Cape: so would the con- 
struction of any new pipelines to che Mediterranean. 

It is hardly possible at this stage to estimate the 
probable balance between these conflicting influences on 
the demand for tanker tonnage. But to predict an increase 
of 5 per cent a year for the next five years in the average 
length of tanker voyage might seem heavily pessimistic. 
This somewhat weakens popular argument about any 
“reserve fleet” of supertankers: indeed, the major oil 
companies and independent tanker operators might both 
have to reappraise plans to order yet another 8 million 
tons of tankers for delivery between 1961 and 1965. But 
Norwegian tanker owners, as Mr Hulton remarked, decorate 
their mantelpieces not with “ Home Sweet Home” but 
with the motto “Thank God the Big Oil Companies are 
Always Wrong.” 


SHIPPING 


Freight Rates and Suez 


HE British, American, French and Dutch governments 

have asked their-shipowners not to make use of the 
Suez Canal until a satisfactory agreement has been reached 
with Nasser, and so far shipowners and charterers of these 
nationalities have observed this injunction, despite the extra 
cost and loss of 
freight involved in TRAMP SHIPPING FREIGHTS: 
the continuing to 230 (1952 +100) 
sail round the Cape. 
The majority view 210; 
at last week’s meet- 
ing of the Inter- 
national Chamber 
of Shipping (which 
represents the bulk 
of the tonnage nor- 
mally passing 
through the Canal) 1 
was that the imme- 
diate use of the 
Canal is of less importance than the nature and effectiveness 
of the guarantees concerning its use, and the undertakings 
of the Canal administration concerning its technical upkeep 
and development. There is always the minority, however: a 
Japanese and an Italian liner company have both announced 
their intention of routeing ships through the Canal on 
Nasser’s terms. By so doing they reap an immediate advan- 
tage over their competitors, and shippers and charterers 
may well be tempted to do the same. 

The current rate for the shipment of ore from India to 
Italy, for example, is $14.40 per ton via Suez, and $20 per 
ton via the Cape. As things stand, British, American, 
French and Dutch registered ships would be unable to accept 
the Suez option, but ships under flags of convenience, such 
as Liberia and Panama, have no such obligations. If tonnage 
was in greater supply than it is and employment was more 
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difficult to find, there is no doubt that they would make the 
best of this advantage. As it is, although freight rates are 
back to a more normal pre-Suez level, there appears to be 
no excess of tonnage on the market. Charterers are meeting 
definite resistance in their efforts to cut rates, and so far 
have not succeeded in tempting owners to accept less than 
64s. to 65s. per ton for coal from Hampton Roads to the 
Continent, although 55s. has been accepted for consecutive 
voyages involving nearly 350,000 tons starting January, 1958. 


SHORTER NOTES 


It seems likely that petrol rationing will be ended within 
a few days. The removal of 1d. of the remaining 3d. a 
gallon “Suez surcharge” on petrol prices reflects the 
recent improvement in the oil companies’ transport, refining 
and inland distribution costs. Including the reduction in 
the tax, petrol prices have now fallen by 1s. 1d. a gallon— 
and a further reduction both in the surcharge and in 
dealers’ margins cannot be long delayed. 


* * * 






The operating surplus of London and Overseas Freighters 
for the full year to March 31st was £3,475,000, against 
{1,962,000 in 1955-56. 
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Thomas Tilling, the industrial holding company, has 
raised its ordinary dividend from 10 to 11} per cent, follow- 
ing on an increase in the consolidated profit in 1956 from 
£2,316,817 to £2,487,065. The directors also forecast an 
interim dividend of 6} per cent, against § per cené. 


* * * 


In the table which appeared in the note of “ Finance 
Houses for Consumer Credit” (on page 1110 of the issue 
of March 30th), deposits with United Dominions Trust 
were shown at £2,611,000. This figure refers to current 
accounts and accrued expenses and the value of deposits, 
which is not stated separately in the company’s latest balance 
sheet, is included in the figure of £ 47,329,000 shown against 
loans and acceptances. . 


* * * 


On its £9 million of ordinary capital, C. A. Parsons is 
to pay a final dividend of 3} per cent; an interim of 
4s per cent was paid on a capital of £3,600,006 before it 
was increased by a §0 per cent free scrip issue and a one 
for one rights issue. In 1956 the company’s net profits rose 
from £1,962,613 to £2,293,364. 








* 





* * 


Trade talks between New Zealand and Britain opened in 
London this week. 




















RIO TINTO 


ANADA and uranium are two of the 

words which loom large in any stock 
exchange bull’s vocabulary. They help 
to explain why the price of Rio Tinto’s 
Ics. ordinary shares is as high as 
06s. 3d., giving a yield of only 2} per 
cent. The price and yield look ahead 
into the 1960’s when the uranium pro- 
duced in the Algom mines in Canada and 
in the Mary Kathleen mines in Australia 
will be sold on fixed-price contracts and 
will swell Rio Tinto’s earnings. 

Until that time, the primary sources 
of Rio Tinto’s income are dividends 
from its investments in the Rhodesian 
copper producers and, secondarily, from 
its remaining one-third interest in the 
Spanish assets it formerly controlled. 
Earnings and dividends from Rhodesian 
copper have probably not yet reached 
their peak and it will be hard luck if Rio 
Tinto’s varied interests in that area do 
not produce some more winners, but the 
late 1950’s may be a period of waiting. 

That investors must be prepared to 
wait is underlined by Rio Tinto’s pre- 
liminary report for the year to December 
31. This shows that gross income rose 
by 35 per cent (from £2,513,000 to 
£3,387,000) and net income, following an 
increase in tax from £1,389,000 to 
£1,917,000, by 31 per cent (from 
£1,124,000 to £1,470,000). Yet the direc- 
tors have been content merely to keep 





to their promise when the £1,700,000 
rights issue of ordinary shares (at 50s. a 
share) was made to maintain the ordinary 
dividend rate at 15 per cent, tax free, on 
the increased capital. This dividend 
absorbs £765,000. The reason for this 
decision is not hard to trace. Much, if 
not all, of the increase in gross income 
came from the bigger dividends paid by 
the Rhodesian copper producers. Since 
then the price of copper has fallen and 
the chairmen of these companies have 


pointed to the likelihood of smaller - 


copper dividends in the current year. 
This year Rio Tinto’s income, by the 
same token, may fall too. Given this 
prospect, a dividend rate which should 
not be difficult to maintain until new 
ventures produce their bloom has much 
to commend it. 


GLAXO LABORATORIES 


HARMACEUTICAL manufacturers have to 

spend heavily on research and hence 
the cover on their ordinary dividends 
has a strong look because a big slice of 
profits always has to be ploughed back. 
They earn much of their profit from 
the drugs used to treat the commonest 
kind of ailments or protect large 
numbers from the rarer diseases; in 
either case bulk turnover is the key to 
success. It is important for these manu- 


facturers to be among the first in any 
new market of this kind. At the moment 
Glaxo Laboratories is the only producer 
of the polio vaccine in this country. 
Hence it has been in favour with 
investors since the turn of the year. The 
company has now issued an interim re- 
port for the six months to December 31st. 

This report was thought in Throg- 
morton Street not merely to justify the 
earlier confidence in Glaxo’s tos. ordi- 
nary shares, but also to give grounds for 
fresh hope. The immediate reaction was 
a. rise of 3s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. in their 
price. The report itself showed that, 
excluding the South American sub- 
sidiaries, turnover was 21 per cent higher 
than in the last six months of 1955. 
Gross trading profits were up by about 
22 per cent, from £1,313,000 to 
£1,601,000, showing that margins had 
been more than maintained. Taxes rose 
accordingly from £659,000 to £860,000, 
leaving the net profit attributable to the 
parent company £75,000 higher at 
£790,000. The last six months of 1955 
was a disappointing period in which 
profits remained static, so that the latest 
increase can be regarded as a continuance 
of the improvement of the first half 
of 1956. 


Since 1947, when the company was 
made public, the ordinary dividend 
record has been progressive, though big 
profit retentions have prevented it from 
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being spectacularly so. A one-for-two 
free scrip issue took effect in January 
and now an interim dividend of § per 
cent has been declared on the increased 
capital (against the equivalent of 4.17 
per cent). The directors have made 
similar scrip issues and increases of 
interim payments in the past. These 
have been followed by bigger final pay- 
ments. The chance is that history will 
repeat itself. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH 


TOMIC Power Constructions, a con- 

sortium of Richardsons Westgarth, 
International Combustion and Crompton 
Parkinson, did not receive one of the first 
batch of nuclear power contracts, though 
it seems certain it will secure a future 
contract. Against this prospect, one 
member of the consortium, Richardsons 
Westgarth, is limbering up. 

This company has now made its formal 
offer of eleven of its own §s. ordinary 
stock units for every two £1 ordinary 
shares of Parsons Marine Turbine. The 
first aim of the proposed merger is to 
increase the turbine output of Richard- 
sons Westgarth in anticipation of a 
nuclear power contract. Parsons 
Marine Turbine has an issued capital of 
£396,150 and the Richardsons Westgarth 
offer is effectively conditional upon a 
75 per cent acceptance. The offer, 
recommended by the Parsons Marine 
Turbine board, should be accepted. Just 
before it was first foreshadowed, the 
Parsons units stood at about 65s. They 
now stand at 100s. The 5s. units of 
Richardsons Westgarth stand at 
18s. 10}d., making the exchange worth 
103s. 9d. per Parsons unit. The holders 
of the Parsons units will receive a divi- 
dend of 12 per cent, but they will not be 
entitled to the Richardsons Westgarth 
dividend for the year to March 31st last. 


This dividend will again be 16} per 
cent, so that Richardsons Westgarth 
shares yield 4.4 per cent. This yield 
looks forward and the Richardsons 
Westgarth directors now claim a record 
order book promising employment for 
several years ahead. The group will have 
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to spend heavily on improving and en- 
larging its works and plant ; but some of 
this finance is already provided and the 
directors do not foresee difficulty in 
raising the remainder. 


HUDSON’S BAY 


OR the first time since the Hudson’s 

Bay Oil and Gas Company (in which 
the Hudson’s Bay Company has a 
25 per cent interest) was reactivated in 
1947, it has earned a net profit. The 
operating profit of $2,397,000, together 
with a profit of $2,245,000 arising from 
the sale of a minor interest in certain 
natural gas acreage, has been credited to 
the deficit account, reducing it to 
$7,148,203. This deficit represents 
expenditure on exploration, which has 
added substantially to the company’s 
oil and natural gas reserves. The 
profit resulted from an active develop- 
ment programme in 1956 which 
increased net producing acreage by 
38 per cent and the number of producing 
wells by 44 per cent; average daily oil 
production increased by 60 per cent to 
20,992 barrels. 

The further development of these oil 
interests in Western Canada is the most 
significant point for the bulls of the 
Hudson’s Bay stock. But they should 
not fail to note that in Canada’s boom- 
ing economy, the company’s established 
trade in the retail, wholesale and fur 
trades had a most successful year. Total 
sales in these departments rose from 
£62 million to over £69 million and 
trading profits from £3,641,000 to 
£4,024,000. Such progress, however, 
was achieved only by spending heavily 
on capital account. The need for such 
expenditure can be advanced as a reason 
why the company’s dividend policy is 
not over-generous. The dividend from 
trading was left unchanged at 15 per 
cent and the tax-free dividend from the 
land account at 2} per cent. But the 
meagre yield of 1.9 per cent at the 
current price of 204s. 6d. xd. on the £1 
stock units is pinned to the prospect for 
oil and not to a hope that the policy on 
dividends from trading will be altered 
radically. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Mar. 27 Apr. 10 May 1 
LAST DEALINGS: Apr. 9 Apr. 30 May 14 
ACCOUNT DAY: Apr. 16 May 7 May 21 





EFORE the budget on Tuesday 
gilt-edged securities were some- 
what neglected, while industrial stocks 
attracted speculative support. With the 
exception of a small rise last Friday, 
Government stocks weakened, the 
Financial Times index recording a slight 
fall on balance to 87.24. On Monday 
activity in industrials increased and 
prices of selected stocks went ahead 
sharply. Business remained at a high 
level on Tuesday and most prices were 
maintained. The new account opened 
on Wednesday and interest centred on 
likely beneficiaries of the Chancellor’s 
proposed relief for overseas trading cor- 
porations. Industrials with overseas 
activities and especially mines, rubbers, 
teas and oils rose steeply. The changes 
in entertainments tax brought gains to 
greyhound tracks and theatres, while 
cinema shares fell back. Some domestic 
suppliers gained ground on purchase tax 
reductions, but motors declined. Ship- 
ping shares rose on the increased invest- 
ment allowance. The Economist indica- 
tor jumped §.7 to 212.6, the highest point 
reached since 1955. 


Chinese bonds improved in anticipa- 
tion of increased trade with that region. 
Canadian gas and oil shares were promi- 
nent and International Nickel advanced. 
The revival of interest in the project 
caused a speculative flurry in the shares 
of Channel Tunnel. The Pressed Steel 
convertible debenture came on to the 
market at § premium on Friday and 
improved to 9} premium. The new 
Tube Investments loan stock started at 
4 discount on Monday and remained 
around that level. 


Leading oil shares were little changed, 
but Trinidad stocks were especially 
active. Kaffirs were weak. Tanganyika 
Concessions gained 7s. 9d. to 161s. 3d. 
xd., after the doubled interim dividend. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 


GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 


—_—~ 


Prices, 1956 





Price, | Price, Prices, 1956 Last Two 
i Dividends 


(a) (b) (c) 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 





High | Low 





landing 23% 1952-57... 

|W ar Loan 3% 1955- 59... 
Funding 23% 1956-61. . 
Exchequer 5% 1957 
Conversion 4%, 1957-58. . 
Serial Funding 2}% 1957. 
Conversion 2% 1958-59. . 
jExchequer 2% 1960 
[Exchequer 3% 1960 
(Conversion 44% 1962.. 
\Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65 
\Funding 3% 1959-69 


(Funding 4% 1960-90 


‘Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 
Exchequer 3% 1962-63... 
; Exchequer 24% 1963-64. . 
Savings Bonds 24% °64-67) 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 
Funding 3% 
Victory 4% 1920- 16 
Conversion 58% 1969.... 
Treasury 34°, 1977-80... 
Treasury 33% 1979-81... 
Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 
Funding 33% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4° after Feb. °57! 
War Loan 35% after 1952 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 
Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966; 
ey 5 ae ree 
Treas. 23% after Apr. ’75 
Br. Electric 44% 1967-69. 
Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. 
Br. Electric 3% 1974-77. 
Br. Electric 4%, 1974-79. 
Br. Electric 34% 1976-79. 
Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 
Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 .... 
Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 
Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
Br. Transport 4op 1972-77! 
Br. Transport 3% 1978-88) 


% 


se 


“IP WOID 0o WS COS 


Steet & ENGINEERING! 
7 a\Babcock & Wilcox.{1 
4 a\Cammell Laird... .5/- 
5 b\Dorman Long ..... fl 
34a\Guest Keen N’ fold. fl 
4 a\Metal Box {1 
124d|Stewarts & Lloyds. {1 
ll b ‘Swan Hunter ‘1 
845\United Steel 
sbsVicen 


97 85/6 | 64/- 


13/- 
35/- 


— 
TRSASSTANS 


98} 
98 4 | 
95% 
93% 
953 
98 43 
873 
81 ik 

89}* \ 
T9 Tk 
92} 
87i* 
80;* 


o 
EDL AWODOW 


Our 


Lael 
oon 


ELECTRICAL 

740] Assoc. Elec. Inds. . . £1 
4 aBr. Ins. Callenders. {1 
64a} Decca Record ....4/- 
15 c\Blect. & Mus. Inds. 10/- 
10 bE nglish Electric ...£1 
*de(General Electric ...£1 


TEXTILES 
6 b\ Bradford Dyers... .£1] 
1}a|British Celanese .. £1 
24a\Coats, i) ere fl 
al 
{1 
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2§eo5 95 __ 
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4 a\Courtaulds 
12}b| Lancashire Cotton. 
24a\Patons & Baldwins. i 
SHops & STORES 
6 a\Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 
Tha\Debenhams ..... 10/- 
15 aiGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/- 
10 a|Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
12$a\United Drapery. . .5/- 
263 5| Woolworth 5/- 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
34a)|Bristol Aeroplane 10/ - 
Nil a|British Motor 
5 b\Ford Motor a 
7 b\Hawker Siddeley. ..{1 
12}c| Leyland Motors... il 
5 a}Rolls-Royee 
8 c\Standard Motor. 
SHIPPING 
64a\ Brit. &Com’wealth10 | 
3 aCunard 
5 7 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
3 alAssoc. Port. Cem. 
20 a\Beecham Group. . .5/-| 
43a\ Bowater Paper ....£1) 
8 & Br. Aluminium ....£1) 
t5%a\Br. Amer. Tob. . . 
74a\B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. 
6 5Br. Oxygen 
4 b|Canadian Pacific. 
24a|Dunlop Rubber. 
4 a\Imp. Chemical 44/- 
1245\Imp. Tobacco 1} 42/9 
$3-75clInt’l. Nickel... .n.p.v.|$203} | 
24a) |. Lucas (Inds.)....£1) 33/6 
155 Monsanto Chem... 18 73 
Qha 16/105 
6a 51/9 | 52/6 
20 cliSe Lead my 7 15/73 | 15,6 
12 b/late & Lyle fl} 61/103 63/44 
746\/Tube Investments. .{1) 64/9 66 
ORDINARY April 3 2246\/Turner & Newall. ..£1)120/3 (128.3 
STOCKS = *“4957"'}_10, 10, _a| 11}|Unilever Ltd £1) 87/6 | 93 3* 
é / j +4}a|United Molasses .10/-} 40/6 42/6 


eee 2 ; Mines, Etc. 
Banks & DISCOUNT 50 b|Anglo-American .10/-/138/9 
b\Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer.{1 *745\Cons. Tea & Lands.{1 
bi! Barclays Bank £1 120 b\De Beers Det. Reg. 5/- 
4 b\ Barclays D.C.O. ...£1 Doorntontein....10/- 
746\Chartered Bank. . . avs 30 cLondon Tin /- 
7 b'Lioyds Bank {1 25 a|Nchanga Cons. .... {1 
9 b Midland Bank {1 50 a|President Brand . .5/- 
5 b.Nat. Discount ‘B’ .£1 25 ‘b| Rho. Selection Tst .5/- 
636, Union Discount... .{£1 12}a|United Sua Betong.{1 
INSURANCE 40 alWestern Holdings 5/- 
30 a ‘Commercial Union 5/- 
87356 Legal & General . 
$50 b)Peurl.....0- 
41324c! Prudential ‘A’ 
|. BREWERIES, Etc, 
SE cose iciiccas fl 
6 a) Distillers 
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10 
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4a 
420 ¢ 
15 B 
4a 
3 a} 
10 b 
6 b 
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5 b 
63a 
10 ¢ 
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CORPORATION AND 
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Prices, 
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80} Australia 34% 1965-69 

Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80. 

S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 

N. Zealand 4% 1976-78 

L.C.C. 53% 1977-81 

Agric. Mortgage 5° 1959-89 i 
Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003: 65} 
German 7% 1924 (Br. E nfaced sy“ 7s 
Japan 5% 1907 (E-nfaced) 
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5 10 


ent 


Can. Pacific .. 
N.Y. Central . 
Pennsylvania. 
‘Amer. Tel. 
Standard Gas.! 


4 
0 


| 29% 


Ok 
5d {lAlumin’m Ltd.125 


Am. Smelting.| 565 





$ 
344 | 


| 20} | 
1177} 
12} | 
Western Union: 184 | 18 


Beth. 
Chrysler 


Ford Motors. 





| 56} 


xen. Motors. 


; tAm. Viscose. . 
Steel... 
Crown Zeller. ‘ 49} 
Du PontdeNm.'1803 
.| 57} 


: 
1278 Gen. Flect....| 584 


$$ 
34} | 35 

| 43} 45 
73} | 754 
534 

1864 


203 
| 405 


Int'l. Nickel 


Shell Oil 


U.S. Steel. 





39% Ww oolworth. 


National Dist. 
Sears Roebuck, 27 


Std. Oil of N.J. 


West’ house. E. 


$ 
11053 
27h | 


| 81} | 
57k | 
| S6t 
| 434 | 








(c) Year’s er 
(k) On 20% 


+ Tax een, 
(d) On 15% tax free. 
(1) To latest date. 


(m) On 10%. 


} Assumed average life approx. 10 years. 
(e) To earliest date. 
(n) On 16%. 


(0) On 15%. 


r Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 
(/) Flat yield. 


(zg) On 16%. 
(p) On 9%. 


(q) On 82%. 


i| Ex rights. 


e 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


(r) On 18%. 


(i) On 179% tax free. 


(b) Final dividend. 


(j) On 13%. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
World Trade......c0ce0- 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages Mar. 30th 
Production and Consumption Apr. 6th 
Manpower This week 
External Trade Mar. 23rd 
Financial Statistics This week 
Industrial Profits Jan. 12th 


Manpower in Great Britain 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe: 
Production and Trade...... Mar. 23rd 
British Commonwealth Apr. 6th 
Western Europe: 
Prices and Money Supply 


This week 
United States .......ccccces. ais 


Mar. 30th 





Monthly averages 1956 








1954 | 1955 | 1956 Feb. 


Mar. 





TOTAL MANPOWE R(') 


Armed Forces 


Civil employment : 
Total 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing 
Mining and quarrying 
Building and contracting 
PON POE asics swe nb wbwia sre ee wie 
Public administration 
Manufacturing industries 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (') 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955 : 
Employees in engineering(?) 
nS » consumer goods industries(*) 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 
All durations—total 


” ” 


Temporary or under 2 weeks—men 
a ‘ » women 
Over 8 weeks—men 
5 » women 


By industry (‘): 
DEE ES6A6 eR RANE DES WES EERSTE SR ON USES 
Clothing 
PE. 255 ke SNK SAD ORE SSeS OOO SA ONeOE oO 
Engineering, etc 
Coal-mining 
Distributive trades 


By regions (‘) : 
Great Britain 
London and South Eastern 
Eastern 
Southern 
South Western 
Midland 





Peat A West TAMING: oo 0.0.5 o:500:0:0:0:0 500000006 
North Western 
Northern 
Scotland 
PE cinch eteihde se desbeiatbheass daueusme 


VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
changes (°*): 


DISPUTES(°) 
Workers involved 
Working days lost: 
Total 
Mining and quarrying 
Engineering, etc 
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HH RHOCORRRHOH 
OAOPOMHHOM ON 
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CADP WOAIDPRHHOW 





37 


205 | 
39 
62 | 45 | 











Other industries and services ...........ece00. 





104 





24,087 | 24,085 
16,207 | 16.212 
7880 | 7.873 


761 740 


22,989 22,979 
994| 994 
859 864 

1,491 | 1,502 

2,904 | 2,887 

1,294 | 1,293 

9,226 | 9,213 
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44 | 


129 
27 
48 | 
54 














(‘) Annual figures are for June of each year. 
jewellery. 


(*) United Kingdom, 


——— 


(*) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
(8) Textiles. leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 
by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 


(*) Number registered 


(5) From June, 1956, onwards comparison with earlier figures is attected 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western 


Europe 


179 































































































Austria | Belgium | Denmark| France |S*™2MY: Greece | ireland | italy | Nether- | worway | Sweden | Turkey 
WHOLESALE PRICES (') (1953 — 100) 

ee... :icbalas tate sale 42 94 74 | 65 = 78 | 104 15 | 66 | 72 94 

i. sai Reha clits 108 101 103 | 98 101 120 101 | 101 102 | 104 | 104 119 

Ss, ech bbiihitienenianed 110 104 107 | 102 103 129} | 102 ar 109 109 

| 

1956, September........... 111 103 107} 102 102 129 101 | 101 104; 110 108 130 

5 MEE Bea ixeavnkes 112 104 107| 102 103 129] ... | 102 105 | 110 109 138 

” November ..........- 112 106 108 | 103 104 132 | 102 107} 109 we 

” December ........... 113 106 110; 104 105} 131 103 saat 112 110 

WRT, Fane tse sci dscns 113 106 110 | 105 ose | isi id * | 112 | , 

COST OF LIVING ©) (1953 — 100) 

| DPR Ae naPy Pee 502| 95 81 | 60 93 | 63 | 79 86 184) 74) 71 89 

a. .ncbapamanchees tel 105 | 101 | 107 | 101 102 | 122 103 106 106 | 195 | 104 119 

Oe . .. tisusdsctauniaees 108| 104 | 112| — 103 105} 126 107 111 108 | 109 | 109 P 

} i } 

1956, September........... 108 | 14| .. | 108 105 | 126 112 110 110 109 132 
I ccs de aaces 110 105 114} 103 105| 126] :.. ill 109 110 109 133 
November ........... 111 105 . | 103 106| 126 107 111 109 110 110 137 

” December ........... 111 105 | 108 106| 126 te 112 no} i}; im 

i ee ‘ 106 115 | 103 106 | ; ore © | we | - | ‘ 

ee SN OPN Le ee, = 
IMPORT PRICES “) (1953 = 100) 

BA  .cumpasiaelch cuacadas 31 84 845 59}... ls 82 | 98 85 | 0 | 72 113, 

sani Laie pale 94 | 96 98 97 | 100 | 118 104 | 100 97 100 | 99 103 

DR: isaaeseubareanabus se re | 103 a pe 100 102} 104|~ ... 

1956, August .............. 96 98 | 104 | 126 108 104 101 100 

, September........... 98 93 |f 104 og} 104 | 124 110 | 105 100 102 104" 

i? Ree 97 Mead aie ae ae 102 | 127 110 | 106 100 | 101 

SUM = ack ceseac 97 | | 101; 123 111 | 101} 103 106 

ae, | BGOUIN ws sis dea ces 97 100 a mr 99 109 | 
EXPORT PRICES () (1953 — 100) 

a ne penmmemnnenasteccesib ats Senceemaiiormatomizicaets - ; - 7nee 

RZ «<i a<dutedbentsteanies 42 | 95 915, ee 78 103 | 97 | 84 | 16 91 

Es, cavgadiahanbuan’ 102 97 100 | 96 98 | 133 101 98 101 | 107 | 102 111 

Wis: cucasthanwhealaaons 105 wees er milk ok 103 115 | 102}... 

1956, August ..........000: 109 101 | lf 102| 137 98 106 100 117 

, September ........... 107 102 |f 205" 102" { 102 | 140 96 106 103 113 105°) 

nae re ate Paes es Tame 100 | 140 97 104 | 104 120 

» November ..........- 101 a | ; 101 | 149 96 o. 4 103 | 115 104 | 

» December .........-. 103 ceed 101}... z= 103 117 | | 

TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY "’) 

ar ne | 000 mn. | 000 mn. | mn. | 000 mn. | "000 mn. | 000 mn.| mn. | ’000mn.|_ mn. | mn. |'000mn.|_ mn. 

End of period schillings | franes | kroner francs | D. marks drachmas® £ | lire | guilders | kroner | kroner liras 
seen ot Reese Mend Tesi Gl itn nee cece nl nn a 

En ae = 154-0} 7,110} 2,165 11-8| 1,984] 110-3] 1,989} 7,285] 6,937 | 6-27] 1,715 

sic. 0 cqeeuaeedan tacts 28-62}... 7438 | 5,916 29-1| 11-97} 154-7] 4477| 91837| 9,357) 9-30] 4/882 

__ aba ere Trento) 29-71 1,617}... bes 154-7 he 91462 ~ | O8ne op 

1956, August ..........000. 29-12 7,423 | 6,305 29-3} 12-83] 148-1 mm 9,711 | 9,472 | 8-39 

» September ........... 29-24 7.345 | 6,312 299-3} ... 151-6| 4548} 9595| 9.430/ 8-56 
i NOI Sa ck eects 29-26 7,361 | 6,254 29-5 | 153-3}... 9,360} 9,456| 8-81 
» November .........-. 29-43 7.713 | 6,308 30-2 156-8 91337 | 9,466| 8-84 
» December ........... 29-71 | 7.617 | | 154-7 | 91462 nee 9-46 | 
a | as . elo al ar ee. 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS \) (ma. us Dollars) 
. setaselesinwnceaeateswnnnaenseassantetntentineranane eset - , —_—— 

RRR some ee 62| _ 938 84-0]... 295 | 6-2 209 539 | 343} 140-6 | 233 192 

RNS. «5 <:t¢gummmnmie eee 357| 1,146] 133-1] 2,120] 3,076 10-9 242| 1,237; 1,284| 165-3 | 470 211 

MN: cacvekeuuaaan aes 402! 1,177} 131-1] 1416] 4,291 ee 234] .. | «1077! «178-8 | 473 230 

1956, September ........... 403| 1,244| 127-6|" 1,655} 3,998 | 10-9 225] 1,358| 1,138; 164-6| 448 224 

gt > Repeeyaeina im 417} 1,217| 135-7| 1,638| 4118| 10-9 230| 1138) 168-1! 451 223 
» November ........... 414 1,206 136-2 1,497 4,194 | 10-9 235 | 1,080 173-1 466 223 
» December ........... 402) 1177} 131-1] 1416] 4,291) ... 234 1.077 | 178-8 473 | 230 
1957, January............. 400; 1,119! 127-7| 1.278 - | 1,054, 183-1 465 | 

} | 








i 















































4,357 
































(') Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. 


Figures for Germany, F.R. are producer's prices of industrial products. 


Greece and Turkey. Austria and Belgium exclude rent. Denmark includes direct taxes. Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953— 100. 
(5) Including trade with Faeroe Istands. 
1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
individuals and foreigners. Except for Greece holdings of the issuing authority and other banks are excluded. 
Figures for Greece are gold reserves only. 


direct taxes. 


bank at end of period. 


Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. 
drachmas was introduced. 


(°) Average for third quarter. 


Figures for Ireland from 1955 onwards are for home produced goods only. 
(?) July-December. 


(°) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, 


(*) Including 
(*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 
(7) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, 
(*) Holdings of the government and central 
Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings ; 


Netherlands, 
Ireland includes some long-term securities. 


(*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET | BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


——— 


( million) Apress | dost | rte 





For the six days ended April 6th, 1957, there was | HE upturn in the Treasury bill rate 
an “above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking that began in the second week of 
Funds) of £17,999,000 compared with a deficit of March was resumed at the tender on 
£54,204,000 in the previous eight days and a surplus vl Friday of last week, when the discount Issue Department* : 
£3,126,000 in the corresponding period of last year.| market reduced its common bid by 4d. ere 7 ao A | 
There was a net expenditure “below-line”’ last week of | to £98 19s. 2d. per cent. Last week’s Govt. debt and ‘secutities* | 1, 371: 
£8,493,000, leaving a total surplus of £9,506,000 com- | reduction appears to have gone further a OE ees 0 
pared with £3,086,000 in 1956-57. | than bids by some outside applicants—the Coin other than gold coin. 
<etan oie | average rate of discount rose by notably | pan ping pies: 
— Week '6 Days| less than the market’s 1s per cent—and Beate 

April | April | aS the unchanged offer of £250 million og mags 
saeeas ial a | ios; | | Was under-allotted by £10 million, and 
| 


| applications rose by £19 million, to £410.6 














5, : Securities : 
l l million, the allotment at the market bid Government igi 
Ord. Revenue | ) iscounts and advances .. 
Income Tax....... 2176,250|1942,902 2114,173] 313,74 50,065| fell from 50 to 32 per cent. At yesterday’s h 


: 6 ; 138,600 158, 000 4,600 4,500 tender the offer was cut to £230 million. 
eath Dut 175,700 | 169, 400) 2,700 . . 
ee 70,600, 63,000} 8001 500; | Credit has been short in Lombard 


: Y 
Profits Tax, EPT & saeimaaiatel wailed sail ania Street through the past week. The Bank | “ Proportion” 8-4 4-1 
Special ‘Contribu-| ‘ ; , he gave special help to the market on each of * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,00) 
tion and other, 500 770 640]... Kes the four working days from Thursday | Fiduciary issue increased to £1,975 million from £1,925 aiillion 
Inland Revenue. . | | : on April 10, 1957. 
a ___}|_| ~before the week-end (when it reached 
Total Inland Rev. . (2810, 750 |2539,522 |2704,813] 45,674 60, 765| large proportions) to Monday. Market 


Customs '1204,250 1148,598 1198,882| 19,636. 23,015 supplies of funds were adequate for | TREASURY BILLS 
E | 912,850] 864,511| 901,735] 5,940 12,940; demands on Tuesday, but on the following | 





WWAON IMHWo 
DACSS Axow 


Banking department reserve.” 























| day some houses were again short, partly 
0 J2015,109 2100,617} 25,576 35,955) on account of repayments of seven-day 


Motor Duties F aol 5s 3,280 3,438| Penal loans, and two or three sought new, l -— 


Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 





| | Aunegs Ailotied 
but very small, loans from the Bank. — Allotted} Rate of | at Max 


PO (Net Receipts).| 20,000 4464]... | Allotment | Rate* 


Broadcast Licences} 31,000] 25,800| 28,400] ... | ... The Bank return shows a further 


Sundry Loans | 32,000} 29,858) 32,714 52 48 n i i i i i 
Miscellaneous | 185, 000 197,867 196,195] 6,361! 5,430 seasonal rise in the active note circulation 


jp | oof £11.6 million in the week to Wednes- 
4893, 143 5187,613| 80, i. soe day. The fiduciary issue has therefore 
Ord. Expenditure | been raised by £50 million to £1,975 


Debt Interest 637,884| 710,634] 7,164; 26,982 million. In the seven weeks since the 
Payments to N. ire- | 


land Exchequer. 59,152| 66,444] 2,007, 2,286; seasonal low point, the outflow of notes 


Other Cons. Fund. 10,173; 9,669 h Z illion. 
Supply Services . ‘| 5752,342 4044,299 45, 450: 58, 400 | from the Bank has reached £67 7 million 


a, | 
\4788,877 [4459,551 4831,046 | 74, zt 87,468 | LONDON MONEY RATES 











Sinking Funds ... | 38,000] 36,489) 36,985 10. 168 | 





jo rate (from % ip Discount rates . % | 
bs : | | 54%, 7/2/57) 5 Bank bills : 60 days. 44-44 
Above-line” Surplus - | PRR F | Deposit rates (max.) | 3months 44- | 
Deficit 397,102 | 289,782] 6,212 173 999 Ban 3 | tants as | 

| 

| 


Si! oe ° Ss 
537,981 | 621,136} 3, 126) 8,493 | Disc sie houses 3 6 months 4-49 
Money Day-to-day.. 34-45 


Te pe on Short eee 3 
Total Surplus or Deficit 140,878 | 331,354| 3,086. 9,506 | treas. bills 2 months a jamin. a4 


Net Receipts from : Smonths 4% 6 months 5}-6% * On April 5th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 2d. secure 
Tax Reserve Certificates. ~45,729! 20,993] 8,655 i 32 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering 
Savings Certificates ....... 20,600} 72,000} -1,300 * Call money. yesterday was for £230 million at 91 day bills. 

Defence Bonds ........... — 29,108 | — 35,631] -1,622 | 
Premium Savings Bonds. . . nee 64,980 


Fine trade bills : 
3months 5}-6 








April 5 | 





























LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








Market Rates: Spot 
| April 10 “April 4 | April $ April 6 | April 8 | April 9 
Ways and Means \ } S 
Advances cea United States $.. 2-78-2-82 | 2-78}-2-78% | 2-78§-2-78% | 2-78§-2-78% | 2-78$-2-78% | 2-785-2-79 | 2-73 - 
pn eee Aeneas _ 2-67 $8 -2-67 4§ 2-67 h-2-6748) 2-678- + 67% | 2-673- 2-673 | }-2-67§ I 
= Floating | French Fr | 972-65-987-35 | 986§-986% | 986$-986% | 9863-986% | 986{-9878 987-987 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of | Debt | Swiss Fr. ....:... (12-15 fy-12- 35 fe[12-27h-12-27§ 12-27§-12- 273/12- 7 -12-27§|12- 273-12 - 278 12-27§-12- 
Depts. | England | Belgian Fr. 140-77}- |140-77$- \140-774- /140-80 - 140+ 825- 
| 140-824 140-823, 140-824 140-85 140-8 
Dutch Gld | 10-65 10-651 10-65-10-658 10-65-10-65} 10-65}-10-654 10-65$-10-65} 10-65} -10-65 
1,561-2 | 277-7 ies -9 | W. Ger. D-Mk. ...|11- BTA te 84 #411-754-11-75§ 11-75 --11-75$, 11-75-11-75$ 11-75¥-11-75§ 11-75$-11-75§ 1L1-75f-Lk-o 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-10-80-20 80-10 40.2) 
Italian Lire 1736§-1762% | 17604-1760} | 1760}-1760} | 1760}-17603 | 17603-1761 | 1760%-1761$ | L751 -L761t 
| Swedish Kr | 14-378-14-59§ [14-49}-14-494 14-494-14-493 14- 394. 14-49§ 14-50 —14-50} 14-50j-14-51 14-51 -145h 
| Danish Ke | 19-194-19-484 [19-44$-19-444'19-449-19-45 |19-44}-19-45 19-443-19-45 19-45 -19-45$ 19-45 -19-y 
Norwegian Kr. ...|  19-85-20-15 [19-984-19-98} 19-983-19-99 |19-983-19-99 |19- 985 -19-99f 19-99} -19- 99} 19-39}-20-0) 


| One Month Forward Rates 

| United States $ f-tke. pm | f&-#e. pm | f-fc. pm | t-te. pm | f-fee. pm fh fac Pm 
| Canadian $ yc-pm-— aeadis bc.pm— * dis ycpm. mie dis, 4 c.pm-— < dis! 4¢.pm ke. dis, ke.pmn- be ™ 
| French Fr. é 1-3 d l-3 dis | 1-3 dis 1 ¥c dis 1-5 
Swiss Fr j : | 2}-2}c. oo 2}-2tc. pm | 3-2hc. = ay 

| Belgian Fr w-t pm | 8-tpm | §tpm | 

| Dutch Gid 1j-lic. pm | 1f-léc. pm | 1f-lic. pm | 1? aie ™ 

| W. Ger. D-Mk 2-lipf. pm | 2-l}pf. pm | 2-l$pf. pm | 2-lipf. pm | 

| Italian Lire 3-1 pm 4-2 pm | 42pm |; 4 

| Swedish Kr 4-3) pm | 43 pm | 4-356 pm | - 

| Danish Kr. 4-25 pm | 4-26 pm 4-26 pm | | 4-26 pm 

Norwegian Kr 16 pm-16 dis | 15 pm-1é dis | 15 pm-lo dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-L dis yen -2 


Gold Price at Fixing 
2,860-0 | 1,306-4 : eee -7 | Price (s. d. per fine 07.).......... 250/68 | 250/63 aus | 250/Tk | 250/5t | 250/38 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) April 10 








| 
Pi ; } 
Treasury Bills | 








| 1,430- 
| 1,386 
1,487 
| 1516- 


Aows 


1,507- 
1,486- 
1,247- 
| 1,298- 





1,304- 
1,261- 
1,249- 
1,284- 
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What does 
THE LONDON 
CORRESPONDENT 
say today? 


Pigeon Pose. Unlike the tourists, here today and gone to- 
morrow, the pigeons, who obligingly pose for photographs with 
them, have a permanent home in Trafalgar Square. A very nice 
home, too, with every mod. con., running water in all the basins, 
and—in the summer season—dozens of square meals a day. 

Even in the early spring, though the square may be almost 
deserted, the pigeons are still around—the photographers see to 
that. For to ensure that there are pigeons (and therefore tourists, 
and therefore profits) in the square next summer, the photo- 
eraphers keep the birds well-fed throughout the winter. Sensible 
fellows. They know which side their breadcrumbs are buttered. 


A bird in the hand. It’s the same principle, really, as a London 
Assurance Endowment Policy. You pay the premiums now so 
that you can enjoy the benefits later. It may be a little later, with 
an Education Policy which will pay off when your children’s 
school bills are heaviest; or a good deal later, with a policy de- 
signed to provide for a comfortably-off retirement. 

if there is any help we can give you, either with Fire, Accident 
or Life policies of any kind, please get in touch with us by tele- 
phone or letter. (Not necessarily, of course, by pigeon post.) 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE Prana 


bery goo People 4 Aeak with 
1 KING WILLIAM STREET, DEPT. 6, LONDON, E.C.4 


181 








Strength to 
STRENGTH 


ASSETS NOW EXCEED £300,000,000 
including over two hundred and forty 
million pounds on lean by the Halifax to 
310,000 borrowers, mainly home-owners. 


TRUSTEE SECURITIES AND CASH £53,000,000 


RESERVES £12,500,000 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
London Office : 51 Strand, W.C.2 + City Office : 64 Moorgate, £.C.2 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


al 





























“ ...laid up for a year—but at least I 
didn’t have to worry too much about money...” 


Recently I was laid up for a year. As a professional man in practice on my 
own, that might have been very serious for me — the National Assistance 
benefit just isn’t enough for me and my family. Luckily, however, I’d 
taken out a Sickness and Accident Policy with the Prudential. All the 
time I was ill, I had an extra £10.10.0 a week coming in 
— and that’s the sort of security all men in my position ought 
to have. 


Ask the Man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory. 














CREDIT 


LYONNAIS 
rH) 








Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 


40 LOMBARD ST., 


E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH . 
25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


LONDON 
OFFICE 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
AFRICA, FRENCH WEST AFRICA, AND IN SYRIA 


AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, REUNION 
ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 
Centra! Office: PARIS Head Office: LYONS 

















One of the leading Societies, with great Reserves and liquid strength, 
now offers discriminating savers a NEW “TERM SHARE” PLAN 
for sums from £250 to £2,000, withdrawable 

at six months’ notice. Interest, 32% net, being 

equivalent to £6.10.5d.% to anyone liable to 0 
Income Tax at the Standard Rate. 


REGULAR SAVERS CAN EARN A NET ® 0 


34% : ’ 
2 /o net for Fully-Paid Shares— £1 to £5,000 
Income Tax paid by the Society 


Without obligation, call or write for our booklet, “Profitable Investment” 


” QUATTTTTLT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets £21,000,000 Established over 100 years Reserve Strength £1,000,000 


99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 0028 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUCHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Australian Opportunities 


It is our business to know about Australia. For 
nearly a century the National has been 
associated with the commercial and industrial 
expansion of this great new continent. 
Immense natural resources and a rapidly in- 
creasing population offer sound opportunities 
for development. 

The information Department of the Bank is 
able to supply reliable and up-to-date inform- 


ation on all aspects of Australian affairs. 


The National Bank of Australasia Ltd 
(Incorporated in Victoria) 

Head Office: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne. 

London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2. 


Information Department: 8. Princes Street, E.C.2. 
Over 830 branches and offices throughout Australia. 


Your best introduction to Australia 

















ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


E-tablished 1 824 


The Finest Service 
for ° 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED F.=NGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
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Everything ! 


For Cheese and Chocolate. Cliffs and Coal. Dales and 
Dialect. Farms and Foundries. Horses, Hounds and 
Ham. Minsters and Mills. Moors and Monasteries, 
Pennines and Pudding. Potholes and Parkin. Wolds and 
Woollens. (Not forgetting a little Cricket and one of the 
best Agricultural Shows in the World). 
Everything indeed, and all of the best 


including YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 


The YORKSHIRE 
INSURANCE Company Ltd nanninitinenaenin 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E.C.3 provides insurance protection 
; all over the World. 
Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world 

















THE GATEWAY TO SECURITY 


van - 
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SABA 





Me 
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| For Regular Savers 
, Ss a A R ses Ss O vw) 


SITUATED AT KOBE PORT ye” yp wl” Mtn, lh, y | 
A Home for your Savings 
th Y 
Z 
-SHARES 3%%,-L 
7 
£1 to £5,000 ACCEPTED y j 
: ; * j y 
Wo Ut, Witty {ity 


PW.9Qqug 


S 
SS 
S 
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WUlUllttreee0e y ; ASTER 4 YEARS e yp tOlilitlllitdl 
ASSETS Z y j Y RESERVES 
EXCEED 7 1O/ to £10 Per Month 4% 7 exceeo 
£ 36,000,000 7 * “Ny y £ 2,000,000 
wand Rane 
PROVIDE COMPLETE INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
” ihe aa ‘TEM PERANCE 
President: CHU OKAZAKI 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN PERMANENT 
Branches : TOKYO, YOK@p AMA, NAGOYA, 
OSAKA and others. BUILDING SOCIETY 
LONDON. REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE “am, ern rg tent aa wa 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., London, E.C.2 = 





Branches throughout the Country 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 














London Office: PRINCES HOUSE, 95 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





ABRIDGED REPORTS of Gold Mining Companies for the year ended 3lst December, 1956 


(Copies of the full Reports and Accounts can be obtained on application at the London Transfer Office, Princes House, 95, Gresham Street, E.C.2.) 














EAST GEDULD MINES, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 3ist December, 1956 





Per ton 
milled 
s. d. 
7 «9 
32 10 


44 il 


Working Revenue. .....cccccccccce 
WON CONS oc osicascadesseseen 


Core eerereseeeeeee 


eee eee eereeseseeee 





| ST ETT TT ere seb ouseensee 
Add: 
Less 


Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue.. 
£3,995,795 

: Provision for Government Taxes 

Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure 

Net Expenditure during year on Fixed Assets... 

Pneumoconiosis Outstanding Liability.......... P 
2,085,971 
1,909,824 

$70,212 


2,480,036 
1,912,500 
£567,536 


Balance unappropriated at 3ist December, 1955...... 


Dividends Nos. 49 and 50 of 2s, 0d. and 2s, 3d. per unit 
of stock respectively 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


Tonnage milled decreased from 1,765,000 tons to 1, 720,000 tons, the average 
yield remaining 6.18 dwt. Of the 6, 585 ft. sampled 51% / ‘proved payable, averaging 
256 inch/dwt. The ore reserve was re-estimated at the year-end and showed a 
decrease of 700,000 tons to 10,000,000 tons, assaying 6.0 dwt. over an estimated 
stoping width of 52 inches. 





GEDULD PROPRIETARY MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





Extraeted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1956 





Per ton 
milled 
s. d. 
39 11 
43 


5 8 


Working Revenue 


£2,486,579 
WONG GOO 5 6.c.0:s.0602860000 PrrrrryTy eocsee coccese 


2,132,734 
353,845 
796,219 


070 
—— _ £1,155,134 
110,314 


' 


64 
1,649 





WARS THOR 5 5sSc weds cudeseasadsc ues aeeobs ° 
Add : Income from Investments and Sundry, -- 
Pncumoconiosis Outstanding Liability “Refund . 


Provision for Government Taxes 

Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure 

Net Expenditure during year on Fixed Assets... 
Transfer to Township Reserve 


Less: 


130,350 
1,024,784 

352.374 
1,377,158 
1,040,860 


£336,298 


Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1955....... 


Dividends Nos. 83 and 84 of 6s. 9d. and 7s. 6d. per share 
respectively 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


Tonnage milled increased from 1,233,000 tons to 1,245,000 tons but the average 
yield decreased from 3.23 dwt. to 3.17 dwt. 
Black Reef, 39% was payable, averaging 284 inch/dwt. Of the 1,510 ft. sampled 


on the Kimberley Reef, 15°% proved payable, averaging 175 inch/dwt. The ore 





Of the 13,140 ft. sampled on the | 


reserve was re-estimated at the year-end and showed a decrease of 400,000 tons | 


to 1,100,000 tons, annghng 3.6 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 57 inches. 


| 


MARIEVALE CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1956 





Per ton 
milled 


Working Revenue....... Stesecevecse 
Working Costs 


ON UNO btn ibn satanesiaeceewi cus beeees 
Add: 
Less : 


£2,825,130 
1,759,871 


1,065,259 
35,703 
497,633 


29,693 
70,775 


24 Il 


Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue.. 
£1,100,962 
Provision for Government Taxes 

Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure 

Net Expenditure during year on Fixed Assets . 
Pneumoconiosis Outstanding Liability 


501, 103 
482,749 


~ 983,852 
506,250 
£477,602 


Balance unappropriated at 3ist December, 1955. 


Dividends Nos. 32 and 33 of Is. Od. and 1s. 3d. per share 
respectively 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


Tonnage milled decreased by 2,000 tons to 855,000 tons and the average yicld 
increased from 5.19 dwt. to §.25 dwt. Of the 13,825 ft. sampled on the Kimberley 
Reef, 36°% was payable, averaging 240 inch/dwt. Of the 11,670 ft. sampled on 
the Main Reef, 40% was payable, averaging 304 inch/dwt. The ore reserve was 
re-estimated at the year-end and showed an increase of 500,000 tons at 5,000,000 
tons, assaying 5.4 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 46 inches. 





ST. HELENA GOLD MINES, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended. 31st December, 1956 





Per ton 
milled 


Working Revenue 
PUR SONS: 5 og:006 senee coweensees anotebeeeuerads ° 


Working Profit” 
Add : 


£4,792,517 
2,686,055 


2,106,462 
36,579 


Less : Provision for Government Taxes i 10 
Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure 69,374 
Interest on Housing Loan 28,975 
Transfer to Loan Redemption Reserve 40,000 
Net Expenditure during year on Fixed Assets... 1,311,349 
Pneumoconiosis Outstanding Liability : 


Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue.. 
£2,143,041 


1,452.834 
~ 690.207 
682,988 
1,373,195 
521,354 
£851,841 


wes 

Tonnage milled increased from 1,238,000 tons to 1,312,000 tons and the average 
yield from $.34 dwt. to 5.81 dwt. OF the 16,670 ft. sampled on the Basal Reef 
during the year, 55% was payable, averaging 387 inch/dwt. The ore reserve was 
re-estimated at the year-end and showed an increase of 250,000 tons at 3,250.00 
tons, assaying 6.1 dwt. over an esti stoping width of 56 inches. At the year- 
end No. 2 Shaft had been sunk to a th of 3,775 ft., of which 3,626 ft. had been 
equipped. The extensions to the reduction plant were completed during the ycart 


Balance unappropriated at 3ist December, 1955 


Dividends Nos. 1 and 2 of 6d. and 7d. per share respec- 
tively 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


| and are operating satisfactorily. 








te the case of endl of the above Companies, discounts have been agelied to development values to conform with adjustments necessary in estimating 
ore reserves. 
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PY INR ct civatadedasdetccadécvanecadkuens 
EE NOE od cue taen cas adennbacde te ccasacseuwas 


Working Profit 


Add: Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue. 


Less : Provision for Government Taxes .............. 
Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure 
Pneumoconiosis Outstanding Liability 


unit of stock respectively 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of ............ 





10s. each, 3,000,000 were fully paid and 9,000,000 were 4s. 
SHAFT SINKING: At the end of the year Nos. 
sunk 1,210 ft. and 1,472 ft. respectively and Nos. 1A 


August and by the end of the year 3,765 ft. had been 


giving an average value of 484 inch/dwt. 

REDUCTION PLANT : Since the close of the y 
been started on the foundations of the reduction plant, 
an initial capacity of 60,000 tons per month. 























Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1955...... 


Dividends Nos. 35 and 36 of Is. 1d. and Is. 4d. per 5s. 


Tonnage milled increased from 2,322,000 tons to 2,344,000 tons but the average 
yield decreased from 4.34 dwt. to 4.31 dwt. Of the 20,030 ft. sampled on the Main 
Reef during the year 50°, was payable, averaging 231 inch/dwt. 
4,572 ft. were driven on the Kimberley Reef horizon, 3,192 ft. of which were driven 
by Daggafontein Mines on this Company’s behalf. 440 ft. or 22°, of the footage 
sampled, proved payable, averaging 160 inch/dwt. The ore reserve was re-estimated 
at the year-end and showed a decrease of 500,000 tons at 15,000,000 tons, assaying 
4.5 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 47 inches. 


CAPITAL: Of the authorised and issued capital of 12,000,000 shares of 


to their final depths of 899 ft. and 874 ft. respectively. 
DEVELOPMENT : Development started from Nos. 1A and 3A winzes in 


from No. 3A winze were sampled. Of this sampled footage 44°% proved payable, 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED—continued 


THE GROOTVLEI PROPRIETARY MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1956 








VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 31st December, 1956 
Per ton Per ton 
milled milled 
s. d. a. @ 
. £6,350,702 54 2 Pe TION cree cacncndseecnedddecedanceaeaes £1,944,790 40 10 
- 3,570,165 30°65 
—_—_— —- WP Ci cdddciccadcndecickécdacdsccencnseke 1,914,538 40 2 
- 2,780,537 23 9 _ - + 
oe WOE Nias 660s ckeedsddetiesecusuebancés 30,252 38 
° 75,731 —- 
———  £2,856,268 
‘ 1,409,065 Add ; Income from Investments and Sundry Revenue. . 42,681 
37,046 Transfer of appropriation for expenditure on Fixed 
‘ 5,443 GN 6 46.06 h4 and aedteducdnsddceeedeuteeced 38,589 
———__ 1,451,554 | —_— £111,522 
1,404,714 | Less : Pneumoconiosis Outstanding Liability........... 6,342 
‘ 660,236 | Directors’ Fees and Sundry Expenditure ........ 15,548 
———__ | — 21,890 
2,064,950 —_— 
89,632 
‘ 1,382,190 | 
+ Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1955...... e 213,964 
. £682,760 | ——_— 
} Leaving a balance unappropriated of ............. £303,596 


In addition 























Tonnage milled decreased from 962,000 tons to 953,000 tons and the average 
yield decreased from 3.28 dwt. to 3.24 dwt. Of the 14,355 ft. sampled during 
the year, 23°, was payable, averaging 275 inch/dwt. The ore reserve was re-estimated 
at the year-end and found to have decreased by 200,000 tons to 600,000 tons, 
assaying 3.9 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 48 inches. 
were declared during the year. 


























































































































No dividends 

















WINKELHAAK MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Extracted from the first Annual Report for the period from the inception of the Company to 31st December, 1956 


paid at the end of the year. 
1 and 3 shafts had been 
and 3A winzes were sunk 


been constructed. 


driven. of which 1,075 ft. 


ear preliminary work has 
which is planned to have £1,693,202. 
£779,517. 





GENERAL: The temporary general offices, engineers office, a number of 
permanent mine buildings and paris of the native compound were constructed 
during the period. The compressor station and the main electrical sub-station 
have been completed and an emergency power supply has been installed. 
conservation dam to supply water to the mine and to Evander Township has 


EVANDER TOWNSHIP: In the residential area 194 houses and the first 
portion of the single men’s residence have been completed. 

EXPENDITURE : Expenditure by the Company to 3ist December, 1956, 

on shafts, plant and equipment, mine development and general expenditure was 

Investment in and loans to Evander Township Ltd. amounted to 
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In the case of each of the above Companies, discounts have been applied to development values to conform with adjustments 


ore reserves. 








necessary in estimating 




















ANGLO-SWISS SCREW 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Precision Turned Parts 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN 
DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The thirty-cighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Anglo-Swiss Screw Company Limited 
was held at West Drayton on April Sth, Mr 
O. Frey presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s statement: 


It gives me much pleasure to welcome 
Shareholders to this, the first Annual General 
Meeting of tht Company held since its con- 
version into a Public Company, and I offer 
a particular welcome to employee-share- 
holders. I was especially gratified to find 
that over 10 per cent of our employees took 
up shares when they’came on the market last 
May. 

The year 1956 was far from normal. Many ‘ 
of the industries .we serve were severely hit 
by the credit squeeze, hire-purchase restric- 
tions and purchase tax increases. Brass, 
our principal raw material, fell 30 per cent 
in price inside four months, with many 
subsequent fluctuations. Brass Swarf, which 


is one of our main sources of revenue, fell 
and fluctuated in price correspondingly. 
Finally came the Suez crisis. 


Nevertheless, the 1956 net profit of 
£121,858, after making provision for all 
charges other than taxation, comfortably 
exceeds the ten-year average of £108,000 
mentioned in our Stock Exchange advertise- 
ment last May. I feel that in all the circum- 
stances the 1956 results are satisfactory. 


Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 43d. a share, less tax, making with the 
interim dividend already paid a total of 74d. 
a share, less tax, on the issued 5s. ordinary 
shares. This is the minimum rate for 1956 
forecast last May. 


Although nearly the whole of the plant 
and equipment now in use, costing about 
£340,000, has been installed since 1945 
(£185,000 has already been written off in 
depreciation), your 'Directors estimate that 
present replacement cost is about £150,000 
more. 


It is accordingly recommended that, as 
well as adding £30,000 out of the 1956 taxed 
profits to the Capital Reserve for Develop- 
ment and Re-equipment, there should be 
transferred to the latter from the General 
Revenue Reserve a further £90,000, making 
Capital~Reserve £150,000 in all. General 
Revenue Reserve becomes £85,000, Con- 
tingencies Reserve remains at £25,000 and 






unappropriated profits increase by £6,000 to 
£34,000. Total net assets are £600,000 
compared with £594,000 at the end of 1955. 


During the year we have considerably 
added to our facilities for high precision 
production and measurement. Net Capital 
Expenditure was £47,000 and capital com- 
mitments at the end of the year were about 
£36,000. 


It is indeed no exaggeration to say that 
we have one of the most modern and best 
equipped screw machine plants in the world, 
a plant which is capable of very high pro- 
ductivity, second to none of its kind. 


I have to report that the negotiations with 
British Engraving and Nameplate Manufac- 
turing Company (London) Limited were 
completed by the end of the year. We are 
confident that in course of time there will be 
a good return on our investment to which 
will be added the advantage of mutual 
trading benefits. 


At the moment it is too early for me to 
make any forecast for 1957, especially in view 
of political and economic uncertainties, but 
I feel the outturn of the year should not be 
unsatisfactory. 


In conclusion, and very sincerely, I wish to 
thank all our employees who have given us 
their full and loyal support in 1956. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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BONUSES 


At the Ninety-First Annual General Meet- 
ing held in Birmingham on April 5, 1957, 
Mr Frederick A. Powell, FCA, Chairman, 
said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen. We are all very 
conscious today of the great loss the com- 
pany sustained last November by the death 
of our esteemed Chairman, Mr J. A. Jeffer- 
son. His death ended an outstanding career 
of over 50 years with the company, includ- 
ing 40 years as a director and chief executive 
officer and 32 years as Chairman. To 
succeed Mr Jefferson, the Board have elected 
me Chairman. This is a very high honour 
and one which I appreciate deeply. Mr 
Kenneth J. Britt becomes our new Vice- 
Chairman. A number of changes in the 
higher executive positions have been made. 
Chief of these is the appointment of Mr John 
F. Jefferson as General Manager. 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


I am pleased to report that 1956 was a year 
of continued progress in all branches. The 
company’s total income amounted to 
£17,475,000—an increase of £973,000. » Pre- 
mium income in the life branches increased 
by £541,000 to £12,771,000, and net interest 
by £371,000 to £3,869,000. Claim payments 
were over £8 million and included payments 
of over £5,880,000 to those who survived to 
receive the proceeds of maturing endowment 
assurances. Larger surpluses were earned and 
better bonuses have been declared, the sum 
allotted to policyholders in respect of the one 
year 1956 being £2,327,000—an advance of 
over £211,000 in comparison with 1955. The 
total funds held for the security of policy- 
holders rose by £4,417,000 and have now 
passed the £100 million milestone. Our in- 
vestment reserves of £7,500,000 are for the 
greater part free reserves, despite the magni- 
tude of the fall in stock exchange prices as a 
result of the credit squeeze and high rates of 
interest on new money. The regular transfer 
of sums to investment reserves in good years 
and bad has enabled us to meet these fluctua- 
tions without a heavy drain on the year’s 

rofits or changes in our valuation bases. 
olicies in force in the life branches assured 
with bonuses over £221 million in capital 
sums. 


ORDINARY 
BRANCH 


In the Ordinary Branch the outstanding 
feature of the year was the large sum paid 
under maturing endowment assurance poli- 
cies which, including bonuses, was 
£3,231,000 against £1,407,000 in 1955. It is 
satisfactory to note that in a year of such 
heavy maturity claims, for which of course 
we were fully prepared, we were able to in- 
crease the premium income of this branch by 
£140,000 to £4,217,000 and the fund by over 
£700,000 to £36,737,000. We were helped 
’ in this by a larger inflow of new business, the 
sums assured under new life policies being 
£8,229,000 at annual premiums of £415,000 
and single premiums of £67,400. The annual 
premiums under deferred annuities issued 
were substantially more at £72,900 including 
annual premiums of £60,700 under retire- 
ment annuity contracts issued under the 
terms of the Finance Act, 1956. 
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BRITANNIC A 


LIMITED 


POLICYHOLDERS’ FUNDS NOW OVER £100 MILLION 
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SSURANCE COMPANY 


TO POLICYHOLDERS AGAIN INCREASED 







Immediately the 1956 Budget became law, 
we produced an attractive range of contracts 
securing the valuable income tax and surtax 
concessions offered to the self-employed and 
those not entitled to pensions under approved 
staff schemes, and we appear to have obtained 
a fair share of the business so far transacted. 
Most of our retirement annuity contracts have 
been issued on a with-profit basis. We also 
improved our immediate annuity rates and 
devised an annuity contract securing a refund 
on death of the difference between the capital 
sum invested and the annuity payments 
received. 


Other factors in the Ordinary Branch 
were favourable. Net -interest earnings 
at £1,324,000 were higher by £118,000 


and the net rate rose by 3s. per 
cent to £3 13s. lld. per cent. Death 
claims were lighter than in 1955 and 


the expense rate remained moderate at 
12.67 per cent. 


INDUSTRIAL 
BRANCH 


In the Industrial Branch good progress was 
made. New sums assured increased by 
£707,000 to £13,450,000, the premium in- 
come by £400,000 to £8,553,000, and the 
fund by £3,302,000 to £56,398,000. Death 
claims showed little movement and at 
£1,699,000 were up by only £17,000. Pay- 
ments under maturing endowment assurances 
on the other hand again showed a substantial 
increase, the total of £2,650,000 being 
£544,000 greater than that of the previous 
year. The tendency for the percentage of 
new endowment assurance premiums to total 
new premiums to increase, which I mentioned 
a year ago, has continued, the percentage in 
1956 being 92.0. Our policyholders are 
evidently looking on home service insurance 
more and more as a means of saving. It is 
a development which is of importance to the 
national economy, because the effect of 
saving is to help to keep prices down. 
Savings under home service insurance have 
the great virtue of being more permanent and 
continuous than most other forms of saving 
because of the regular weekly or monthly call 
of the insurance man. 


Net interest earned amounted to £2,544,000 
—an increase of £253,000. The net rate of 
interest earned on the fund increased by 
3s. 1ld. per cent to £4 14s. 5d. per cent. 


VALUATION OF 
LIABILITIES 


Our life contracts continue to be valued by 
the net premium method at 2 per cent, except 
for the closed British Legal Industrial Branch 
fund, which is valued at 2} per cent. Ordi- 
nary Branch bonuses have also again been 
valued at 2} per cent. 


In the Ordinary Branch the directors, after 
transferring £100,000 to investment reserve 
fund, have allocated £1,007,578 to policy- 
holders, against £936,405 a year ago, and 
have declared a reversionary bonus on with- 
profit policies in force on December 31, 1956, 
at the rate of 40s. per cent of the sum 
assured, agains} 38s. per cent a year ago. 
1956 was the first time the allocation to Ordi- 


nary Branch policyholders for bonuses for 
one year exceeded £1 million. 


In the Industrial Branch an allocation to 
Britannic policyholders of £1,300,000 has 
been made and has enabled the directors to 
improve the reversionary bonus scheme by 
starting with a declaration of 8 per cent of 
the sum assured after eight year’s premiums 
have been paid. The total bonus additions 
to premium-paying policies will now 
range from 8 per cent after eight years 


to 37 per cent after 37 years. The 
voluntary allocations from surplus to 
Britannic and British Legal Industrial 


Branch policyholders have now reached a 
total of over £12,524,000. 


INVESTMENTS 


The further rise in the general level of 
interest rates provided us with good oppor- 
tunities for the long-term investment of avail- 
able funds. We have taken advantage of these 
opportunities by investing substantial sums 
in long-term loans to local authorities at 
remunerative rates of interest, our holdings in 
such loans having increased during the yer 
by £1,917,000 to £12,209,000. United King- 
dom mortgages increased during the year 
from £16,858,000 to £18,895,000, the addition 
of £2,037,000 arising almost entirely ftom 
loans advanced under the company’s house 
purchase scheme. This scheme continues to 
attract borrowers who recognise it as a simple 
and effective method of becoming owners of 
their homes. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 
BRANCH 


In the Fire and Accident Branch the 
premium income, which amounted to 
£847,000, showed a very satisfactory increase 
of £102,000. As you are aware, our Fire 
and Accident business is wholly reinsured 
with the British General Insurance Company 
who manage the business for us. Our asso- 
ciation is a mutually satisfactory one, and 
once again I am pleased to express our appre- 
ciation of the happy relations which exis! 
between us 


STAFF 


You will have seen from the accounts that 
we are increasing the amount transferred to 
the staff pension fund from £220,000 to 
£250,000. One of the reasons for the increase 
is that we have been conscious for a long 
time of the difficulties of our old pensioners 
in trying to make ends meet on a fixed 
income, and as from the beginning of this 
year we have increased the pensions granted 
under our pension scheme before 1955 by 
amounts depending on the size and date of 
the pension, You will ynderstand also that 
increases in the general level of salaries of 


members of the staff, which have been 


inevitable in recent years, have added to the 
liabilities of the pension fund. 


It is my privilege to express on your behalf 
our thanks to a very fine staff for their work 
during the year. Most of the credit for the 
excellent results before you is due to them, 
and we thank. them very sincerely. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 





COMPANY 


A VERY FAVOURABLE RESULT 





MR C, HELY-HUTCHINSON ON COPPER PRICES 


AND THE 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting of The 
British South Africa Company was held on 
March 28th in London. 


Mr C. Hely-Hutchinson (the President) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: The Profit and Loss Account records 
that the gross income for the year was £15} 
million. This is an improvement upon the 
comparable figure for the previous year of 
£2; million, and of that improvement some 
{2 million was in respect of Mining Revenue 
and £750,000 in respect of interest and divi- 
dends. The larger receipts from dividends 
were due in part to larger distributions by 
Northern Rhodesian Copper Companies. 
The higher interest rates ruling for short 
term money which forms at all times a large 
part of the Company’s liquid resources, 
accounted to a large extent for the increase in 
interest receipts. As to the Mining Revenue, 
this included royalty upon 368,000 tons of 
copper which was valued for royalty purposes 
at an average of £316 a ton. These figures 
are respectively about 30,000 tons and £30 a 
ton higher than those for the previous year. 


The total charges, other than taxes, 
amounted to about £750,000. Taxes are 
recorded at £73 million, and there remains a 
net profit of nearly £7 million, which is an 
improvement of £1.4 million. A dividend at 
the rate of 35 per cent (an increase of 5 per 
cent) is recommended. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


The London Metal Exchange quotation for 
a ton of electrolytic copper, which has been 
following a downward course since the end 
of the year under review, is now in the neigh- 
bourhood of £240. The value for royalty 
purposes based upon such a quotation would 
be {216. Bearing in mind the higher quota- 
tions ruling during the early months of the 
current financial year and if, for the re- 
mainder of the year, the quotation should 
remain at about its present level the average 
value per ton of copper for royalty purposes 


on whole year may prove to be about 


On that basis, assuming a normal rate of 
production of copper and making appropriate 
provision for the lower rate of royalty per 
ton applicable in those circumstances and 
for a reduced income from dividends from 
shares in copper producing companies, the 
profit, after taxes, for the whole of the 
current financial year would be in the neigh- 
bourhood of £44 million—say £2} million 
less than the profit for the past year. 


That estimate depends for its accuracy 
upon two unknowns—the future rate of 
copper production and the future course of 
copper prices. 


As to the first of these, with the advent 
of Bancroft Mines and the Chibuluma Com- 
pany as new producers it would under ordin- 
ary circumstances be reasonable to expect a 
higher rate of copper production this year 
than last. 


The future course of copper prices is not 
a matter about which I should care to express 
any firm opinion. There appears to be some 


OUTLOOK 


grounds for hoping that the price of elec- 
trolytic copper will not fall materially below 
its present level for any long period in the 
immediate future and, consequently, that it 
is reasonable to hope that the profit after 
taxes for the current year will not fall below 
the estimate of £44 million, but there can be 
no certainty on that point. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS TRUST 


The Company has recently made an offer to 
purchase at 60s. a share those shares in 
Rhodesia Railways Trust which it does not 
itself own. The issued share capital of the 
Trust is just over £2 million in shares of £1 
each, and of these the Company holds just 
over 81 per cent, leaving just over 375,000 
shares held by others. The amount involved 
in the offer is thus about £1,125,000. 


The Balance Sheet shows that the net 
current assets at the end of last year amounted 
to £2 million. The Company had commit- 
ments in addition to the liabilities recorded 
in the Balance Sheet of about £8 million. 
These include, in addition to some lesser 
obligations, the Company’s undertaking to 
subscribe £4 million spread over the four 
years 1957-1960 in respect of the Kariba 
hydroelectric undertaking and a further {2 
million (which has since been provided) for 
the finance of Bancroft Mines. 


In addition, arrangements are in train for 
setting up a new wholly-owned subsidiary to 
invest in property in the Federation, and for 
a substantial participation in the equity and 
loan capital of a company which has been 
formed in the Federation to take over and 
develop the Steel undertaking at present 
owned by the Southern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the Company always 
has to have moneys in hand to enable it to 
contribute substantially to projects calculated 
to add to its royalty revenues over the next 
30 years, of which there are at least two now 
under consideration, and to enable it to con- 
tinue, as in the cases of the Kariba and Steel 
undertakings, to take its proper share in the 
public affairs of the Federation from which it 
draws so large a proportion of its Revenues. 
Commitments such as these can be financed 
either out of the Company’s existing assets 
or out of the Company’s current and future 
profits. 


It is, as you are aware, a guiding principle 
of the Company’s financial policy to build up 
as best may be during the next 30 years a 
substantial body of investments, the income 
from which may to some extent compensate 
for the loss of the mineral revenues which in 
1986 are to be handed over to the Northern 
Rhodesia Government. That policy will 
obviously be the more effectively served to the 
extent to which such commitments as have 
now been taken and may be taken in future 
are the more financed out of the profits of 
the Company. In these days of high taxation, 
and especially bearing in mind the crippling 
effect of the tax on distributed profits, the 
retention for investment of a substantial part 
of the profit may well commend itself to 
many Shareholders. 


The report was adopted. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ANOTHER NEW BUSINESS RECORD 


FAVOURABLE FUTURE BONUS 
PROSPECTS 


The one hundred and thirty-first Annual 
General Meeting of the Scottish Amicable 
Life Assurance Society was held in Glasgow 
on April 10th, Sir Lynden Macassey, KBE, 
QC (President of the Society) presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, the Right Honourable Lord 
Bilsland, KT (Chairman of the Ordinary 
Directors) said that individual assurances had 
been issued for net sums assured in excess 
of £11,500,000, a total which had surpassed 
the previous year’s record by nearly 
£1,000,000. Over the year, group life sums 
assured in force had increased by £4,000,000 
and deferred pension benefits by more than 
£1,700,000 per annum. 


RETIREMENT PROVISION FOR 
SELF-EMPLOYED 


A new class of business had been opened 
up by the Government's decision to imple- 
ment, in a modified form, the Millard 
Tucker Committee’s recommendations deal- 
ing with retirement provision for the self- 
employed. The Society had accordingly 
devised special approved contracts to meet 
the needs of those who wished to take 
advantage of the new legislation. To meet 
the point that the earnings of self-employed 
persons frequently fluctuate quite widely 
from year to year, the premiums under these 
policies may be varied from year to year. 
The flexibility and simplicity of the Society’s 
contract had aroused a great deal of interest 
and one particular feature of the with-profit 
deferred annuity was emphasised—its par- 
ticipation in bonus on the same basis as for 
life assurance policies. These with-profit 
contracts were therefore backed by the 
Society’s unique record of bonus distribu- 
tions over the past 130 years. 


An important condition of Inland Revenue 
approval for these special annuity contracts 
is that they cannot be surrendered or 
assigned, a disability which restricts their 
usefulness in certain cases, and would lead 
self-employed persons still to find a pro- 
minent place among their policies for the 
traditional all-purpose endowment assurance 
which attracts a substantial degree of income 
tax relief and is entirely free of any tie or 
taxation liability in respect of the proceeds 
at maturity. The 1956 Finance Act also 
remedied the injustice of the taxation of the 
capital element in an annuity and brought 
about a reduction in the taxation on many 
annuities, both new and existing. 


NEW QUINQUENNIUM’S EXCELLENT START 


The Annual Report and Accounts showed 
that the total premium revenue continued 
to expand very rapidly, amounting to almost 
£7,200,000 in 1956, an increase of more 
than £700,000 when compared with 1955. 
The mortality experience under the Society’s 
life assurance contracts had again been 
extremely favourable. In this and in other 
respects the excellent start to the new quin- 
quennium gave a considerable measure of 
confidence with regard to future bonus 
prospects. As a result of the year’s opera- 
tions, the total funds had increased by over 
£5,800,000 and had now reached and passed 
the {50,000,000 mark. The funds had in 
fact doubled in the past six years. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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TELEPHONE AND GENERAL TRUST 


ANOTHER PROGRESSIVE YEAR 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON A STRONG AND 


HEALTHY 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
the Telephone and General Trust Limited 
will be held on April 30th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 
KCIE, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


The Directors’ Report and Accounts show 
that we have had another progressive year. 


- Gross Profit before taxation amounted to 
£369,594 compared with £340,500 in the pre- 
vious year, Taxation took £189,200 (£166,600 
last year) or 51.2 per cent, leaving a Net Profit 
of £180,394—an increase of £6,494 despite 
the fact that Miscellaneous Income, always 
a variable item, was £4,288 only as compared 
with £18,650 in 1955. 


We have transferred £25,000 to General 
Reserve, bringing that up to £200,000. 


An Interim Dividend of 3 per cent was 
paid in October last on £1,110,000 Ordinary 
Stock. The “rights” issue of £245,000 
Ordinary Stock made in July, referred to in 
the Directors’ Report, did not participate in 
this Interim Dividend. We are proposing to 
pay a Final Dividend of 10 per cent on the 
£1,355,000 Ordinary Stock now in issue as 
against a Final of 9 per cent on £1,110,000 
last year. In addition 13 per cent is being 
paid on the “A” Ordinary Stock against 
12 per cent last year. 


After providing for the foregoing and the 
7 per cent Preference Dividend, Profit and 
Loss Carry Forward is increased by £28,721 
to £185,630. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Your Directors propose that the Authorised 
Ordinary Capital be increased by £400,000 
to a total of £2 million in order that we may 
be in a position to make further issues if 
and when necessary. 

Capital Reserve is increased by the transfer 
of £175,500 from Share Premium Account 
bringing the balance thereon to £625,500, as 
referred to in the Directors’ Report. In addi- 
tion we have Revenue Reserves amounting to 
£485,630. 


The valuation of £3,351,168 for quoted 
investments represents an appreciation of 
£1,788,643 on the net book cost of 
£1,562,525, forming a substantial margin 
against a variation in market values. 


Of the Trust’s total investments including 
loans to subsidiary and associated companies, 
on the basis of book cost 40.93 per cent are in 
Loans, Debentures and British Government 
Stocks, 6.01 per cent in Preference Stocks and 
53.06 per cent in Ordinary Stocks. Geogra- 
phically, 93.38 per cent are in the British 
Commonwealth and 6.62 per cent in foreign 
countries. 

We have cash at call and at bank totalling 
£579,384, most of which will be required at 
least temporarily during 1957 for the devel- 
opment of our overseas subsidiary and asso- 
ciated operating companies. 

The Group Reserves total £1,810,892—an 
increase of £350,596. 

The Net Assets of telephone operating and 
servicing subsidiary companies have in- 
creased by £853,042 to £5,130,983. 


POSITION 


TELEPHONE OPERATING COMPANIES 
PORTUGAL 


The Trust has maintained close association 
with the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone 
Company since 1928 at which date it 
first acquired a considerable investment 
in the Company. 


The unceasing demand for telephone 
service in Portugal necessitates the supply of 
greater quantities of plant and equipment 
and, consequently, additional financing to 
meet the cost. 


In October, 1956, the APT Company 
raised 80,000 Contos (£1 million) in Portugal 
in the form of Obligations to Bearer. 


_ A substantial part of the proceeds of the 
issue was paid to the Trust in reduction of 
loan. 


The financial arrangements between the 
Trust and the Company for many years have 
proved to be mutually satisfactory. 


The APT Company continues its sound 
progress and, in terms of telephone growth, 
nearly 19,000 stations were added during 
1956, the number in service at December 
31st last being well over 189,000. 


The Company’s relationship with the Por- 
tuguese Ministerial and Departmental 
Authorities is friendly and cordial in every 
direction. 


The visit to Portugal of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth and HRH the Duke of Edin- 
burgh between February 18th and 2lst 
last, aroused tremendous enthusiasm and 
rejoicing there and enhanced beyond all 
measure the goodwill and regard which has 
so long existed between Great Britain and 
Portugal. 


WEST INDIES COMPANIES 


Following a visit to Trinidad and Barbados 
by Mr A. F. Roger and Mr A. W. Anderson, 
both Directors of Telephone Trust, I also 
have just returned from a visit to the West 
Indies telephone operating Companies, calling 
in at Barbados and Trinidad, thence on to 
Jamaica where I spent some weeks, being 
joined by our Director, Mr G. W. Fyfe. 


In Jamaica there were important outstand- 
ing problems to be dealt with, and I am glad 
to say that after talks with the Chief Minister 
and the Minister of Finance considerable pro- 
gress has been made towards a mutually satis- 
factory settlement of the various problems, 
and I am hopeful that the complete accord 
reached will enable the Company to go ahead 
with its plans. 

The three telephone operating Companies 
in which we are interested in Jamaica, Trini- 
dad and Barbados, collectively expended some 
£976,000 on development and improve- 
ment of their inside and outside plant 
during 1956. 


The aggregate gross book value of their 
Plant Assets amounted to over £6,300,000 at 
December 31, 1956, with some 57,000 
stations in service in addition to the trunk 
service throughout the respective Islands. 


Ten years ago at the end of 1946 the gross 
Plant Assets of these West Indies Companies 
amounted to some £1,028,000. Thus in that 
period they have grown more than six times. 
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This large development has been carried out 
practically entirely with automatic telephone 
equipment and cable exported from the 
United Kingdom, and has played an impor- 
tant part in the economic and social progress 
of those territories 


All this requires large sums of money, 
and the temporary and permanent financing 
of these Companies’ capital expenditure pro- 
grammes is under constant review by us in 
London and by the local Managements. 


GENERAL 


The Trust was formed in June, 1926, with 
an authorised Capital of £202,000 to carry 
on the business of an Investment Trust Com- 
pany and is in particular, although not exclu- 
sively, interested in the telephone operating 
industry throughout the world. 


Since that date there has been steady and 
progressive growth both in our telephone 
operating and in our general Investment 
interests so that today the Trust’s Issued 
Share and« Loan Capital amounts to 
£4,005,000. 


I think you will agree that the Balance 
Sheet shows a strong and healthy position 
and I feel we can look to the future with 
confidence. 





WESLEYAN AND 
GENERAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


The one hundred and sixteenth Annual 
General Meeting was held on April 2, 1957. 
Mr A. H. Sayer, MC, JP, the Society’s 
Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
Reports, said: 


During the year good progress was made 
in the Industrial Department where the new 
Sums Assured showed an increase of 16 per 
cent over the previous year and the premium 
income was £70,884 greater. The Fire and 
Accident Departments, too, showed a vigor- 
ous growth with an 114 per cent increase in 
premium income. The new business figures 
in the Ordinary Department, however, were 
affected by the credit squeeze which caused 
a curtailment of House Purchase transactions 
compared with the previous year; this in 
turn affected the Ordinary Department new 
Sums Assured which at £4,400,000 were 
£650,000 below the figure for the previous 
year. 


So far this year, business is good in all 
Departments, and I confidently expect that 
record figures will be achieved during 1957. 


Exactly ten years ago yesterday, the then 

Chairman of the Society referred to the new 
form of annuity that the Society had intro- 
duced and said that the Inland Revenue 
might amend the law so as to allow a proper 
proportion of purchased life annuities to be 
free of tax, in which event the Society’s new 
form of annuity would become unnecessary. 
What he then foretold has come to pass; 
Section 27 of the Finance Act, 1956, righted 
the injustice against which the Society’s form 
of annuity was directed. The merit of the 
new legislation was so evident that the 
relevant clause of the Finance Bill passed 
through all Parliamentary stages with little 
,or no comment from Members, in striking 
contrast to the lively debate on Section 25 
of the Finance Act, 1949, which put an end 
to the Society’s pioneering and novel form 
of annuity. 


The Society has prepared a range of attrac- 
tive policies, giving the “ Self-Employed” 
the utmost advantage and flexibility that is 
to be obtained from the provisions of the 
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Finance Act, 1956, including an option at 
any time during the currency of the policy 
to bring a wife or dependant within the scope 
of the policy. 


The Valuation Surplus of the Ordinary 
Department was £489,019; £309,981 was 
used to grant a bonus of 32s. per cent of the 
original Sum Assured—the same rate as for 
last year—to With Profit policy-owners. 


The Valuation Surplus of the Industrial 
(Home Service) Department was £392,441; 
£110,000 was used to grant additions ranging 
from 5 per cent to 12} per cent to the claims 
moneys on policies becoming claims beforé 
the date of the next Annual Meeting. 


Consequent upon these allocations of 

Valuation Surpluses, the Investments Reserve 
in the Balance Sheet now stands at 
£3,050,000. The General Reserve now 
amounts to £200,000. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The Chairman, in a statement submitted 
with the 1956 accounts, referred to the part 
played by insurance companies in providing 
capital for industry with the funds resulting 
from the payments of their policyholders. He 
said that the public, by taking up and main- 
taining life assurance contracts, are doing a 
good thing for themselves and directly help- 
ing the country to maintain and increase its 
prosperity to the advantage of everybody. 


He referred to the concessions given by 
the Finance Act of 1956 to self-employed 
persons who effect special policies providing 
an income in old age, but pointed out that 
for many people there was still much to 
commend straightforward endowment assur- 
ance policies for this purpose. 

The combined new sums assured of nearly 
£35 million in the Life Branches were the 
greatest yet written by the Company in any 
year, and the total sums assured and bonuses 
in force were now £358 million. The total 
assets of the Company were £145 million. 


ALLOCATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


In the Ordinary Branch surplus of 
£1,750,000 was allocated to policyholders to 
provide a bonus on with-profit policies at the 
rate of £1 18s. Od. per cent on the sum 
assured in respect of each year’s premium 
due in 1956 and paid. This rate is an 
increase of 4s. per cent over that of 1955. 


In the Industrial Branch £1,200,000 was 
allocated to policyholders to provide a rever- 
sionary bonus to premium-paying policies 
(with certain exceptions) at the rate of £1 per 
cent on the sum assured for policies dated 
1951 and earlier, and £4 per cent for policies 
dated 1952, it being the first time that the 
latter class has participated. The conditions 
under which paid-up policies are granted at 
advanced ages have also been improved and 
certain other increases in benefits continued. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME AND 
INVESTMENTS 


During the year £6,200,000 was advanced 
on House Purchase mortgages, increasing the 
total advanced on mortgages and loans to 
£29 million. In addition, the Company has 
assets of £51 million invested with the British 
Government or Local Authorities, £38 
million in Debentures and Preference Stocks 
and £16 .million in Ordinary stocks. Its 
investments in industry and commerce are 
widely spread oyer many companies, 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE BRADFORD DYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


AMPLE FUNDS FOR DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITIES 


MR JAMES EWING ON MIDDLE EAST EVENTS 


The Fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of The Bradford Dyers’ Association Limited 
was held on April 8th at the Midland Hotel, 
Bradford. Mr James Ewing (the Chairman), 
pee presided, in the course of his speech 
said: 

When I last addressed you I stated that I 
hoped to. place before you next time results 
no less favourable than were then submitted. 
But for the unfortunate events in the Middle 
East, with the improvement as a whole in 
our other overseas subsidiary companies and 
overseas investments, the figures today, not- 
withstanding the serious fall in the Home 
Branches’ profits, would have been no less 
favourable. The sequestration of our 
property in Egypt is a serious blow to 
us but, because of the Association’s 
financial policy during the past few years, 
our liquid position is sound. Your Board 
is constantly seeking opportunities of using 
our ample liquid resources in other fields 
of activity. 


I am confident that, despite the interrup- 
tion of earnings from Egypt, your Company, 
with its widely spread interests, is in a sound 
position to continue to show reasonable 
profits. Our investment in Egypt, in the 
accounts before you, actually shows a small 
trading loss because of our acceptance of the 
responsibility to resettle the British technical 
staff and their families. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


As mentioned in the statement accompany- 
ing the Balance Sheet and Accounts, the 
yardage available in cotton and rayon piece 
goods fell still further in 1956 and this, 
coupled with seriously rising costs of wages, 
dyestuffs, chemicals, fuel and most of our 
other raw materials, with little opportunity 
of passing these extra costs to our customers, 
adversely affected our trading figures. But, 
as a service section of the industry, with no 
opportunity of balancing costs by speculation 
in the finished fabric, it is essential that our 
selling prices bear a close relationship to cost 
of production. We stabilised our prices 
throughout the greater part of 1956, but 
recently steps have been taken by adjustment 
of the prices of all the major lines which we 
process to restore a_ reasonable level 
of profit. 


We have been making progress with a long 
term and extensive plan of reorganisation of 
our wool dyeing and finishing section. The 
first step was the erection of a new power 
plant at Brighouse, which has now been 
operating satisfactorily for over a year. The 
next phase will be to transfer all processing 
now carried out at Edward Ripley & Son 
Limited, Bowling Dyeworks, Bradford, to a 
newly equipped works at Brighouse to be 
known as “ New Bowling Dyeworks.” ‘The 
transfer will be effected in a gradual and 
orderly manner so as to allow of the greatest 
care being taken in ensuring that service to 
customers is not impaired in the slightest 
degree. When the plan is completed, the 
Association. will possess at Brighouse the 
most up to date wool dyeing and finishing 
plants in the country. designed expressly to 
cater for the requirements of the woollen and 
worsted industry. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I am now able to report that later in the 
year our new Central Research Laboratories, 
being erected on a site near the centre of 
Bradford, will be completed and occupied. 
The work to be undertaken by the Staff 
in these Laboratories will be directed 
primarily to the immediate investigation of 
specific scientific discoveries which may be 
adapted or modified to provide new 
techniques for our industry. In severely 
competitive conditions we rely to an 
increasing extent on new ideas for the old 
familiar fibres, no less than for those of 
recent origin. 


Your Board is very much alive to the value 
of research, but I think it is timely to say 
to those who are constantly exhorting indus- 
trial companies to show more enterprise, that 
research and the application of discoveries 
emanating from research require finance. 
This finance has to come either from an allo- 
cation of profits or from additional invest- 
ment by the public who would only be 
willing to invest money provided that they 
could be reasonably certain of receiving an 
adequate return on the money invested. I 
refer to research by industrial companies as 
distinct from research by State aided organi- 
sations like the admirable Shirley Institute, 
for there is need for both. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


It may be that research and development 
efforts on our part, however successful, may 
not attract much new yardage to the looms 
of this country, but they should ensure that 
we maintain our share of the business avail- 
able. Our research leads us into other fields 
of activity, and already we have linked with 
a large European Company to produce 
non-woven fabrics, wherein our skill 
and experience in handling and finishing 
fibrous materials can be put to good 
use, Bondina (BDA) Limited has now 
become established as a producing unit in 
the field of interlining fabrics for garment 
manufacture. 


We have also acquired a controlling inter- 
est in an old-established company engaged 
in structural engineering. This company has 
a full order book and is producing very satis- 
factory results. Two smaller companies, of 
which we have acquired controlling interests, 
operate one in air conditioning and dust 
extraction, and the other in civil engineering. 
We believe that both these companies can be 
developed to make an increasing contribution 
to our revenues. Our other new interest is 
in the transport of liquids in bulk. This con- 
cern is in an early stage of development, but 
it is promising very well under an energetic 
management and will, we believe, become an 
important unit in an expanding field. 


Altogether, these new interests represent 
the investment in permanent capital and 
loans of upwards of £500,000. They can be 
regarded as to some extent replacing dyeing 
and finishing units which have become 
redundant and thereby making us _ less 
exclusively dependent on the textile 
manufacturing industry than hitherto we 
have been. 


The report*and accounts were ‘adopted. 
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TWINING CROSFIELD & 
COMPANY 


RECORD RESULTS 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
Twining Crosfield & Company Limited was 
held on April 4th, Mr H. W. Backhouse 
(Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


We have a good year’s trading to report 
and we are able to show a record profit for 
the Group. This result has, however, been 
achieved since the acquisition of the sub- 
sidiaries to which I referred in my last state- 
ment, as well as another small acquisition 
during the year. Moreover, it has been 
earned during a period when the Tea Market 
has been favourable and we have been able 
to trade at a reasonable profit for most of the 
time. 


The Tea Market remained fairly steady 
until November. The price of plain tea 
varied between 2s. 104d. per Ib and 3s, 54d. 
per lb until the Suez crisis created a spot 
shortage owing to delays in arrivals, The 
price then rose rapidly to 5s. 63d. per lb in 
December, and made substantial retail price 
increases necessary. 


Coffee has not been so favourable a market. 
There was a slow but steady advance of prices 
during the first eight months, followed by a 
steady pattern for the rest of the year. Some 
retail prices had to be increased and price 
increases are apt to disturb our regular trade 
and to prevent expansion. 


The report of the Monopolies Commission 
was published on December 20th. It was 
very gratifying that the members of that 
body were able to say that in the Tea Trade 
there was no evidence of any restrictive prac- 
tice or of anything of which we need be 
ashamed. 


The prospects for 1957 are as hard to fore- 
see as usual. Heavy buying during Novem- 
ber and December has resulted in small sales 
in January and February. The improved UK 
stock position has brought about lower price 
levels, with plain tea quoted at 3s. 84d. per lb 
on March 8th, and reductions in retail prices. 
These unsettled conditions will bring their 
usual anxieties, but we shall endeavour to 
continue to develop .our trade at home and 
abroad. To this end we are extending our 
processing plant and warehouse. 


The report was adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL 
BM 


STEADY PROGRESS 


The sixth Annual General Meeting of 
the Bank Leumi Le-Israel BM, being the 
fifty-fifth of the business established in 1902, 
was held on March 28, 1957, at the Bank’s 
registered office. Mr S. Hoofien was in the 
chair, and Dr A. Barth, the General Manager, 
addressed the meeting. 


In his introductory speech, the General 
Manager pointed to steady progress: the 
Bank’s Reserve Fund had been increased by 
1£250,000 and the Capital and Reserves 
amounted to I£5,250,000. ‘The sum of 
I1£100,000 was proposed for appropriation to 
Contingencies Reserve. Deposits had risen 
from 1£144 million in 1954 and I£152 million 
in 1955 to I£174 million in 1956. The 
strengthening of the Bank’s position had also 
found its expression in the considerable 
increase in the number of depositors, which 
had increased by 8.6 per cent in 1953, by 13 
per cent in 1954, by 18.3 per cent in 1955 
and by 20 per cent ine 1956. 


The number of branches had been in- 
creased from 61 to 70 and the opening of 
several additional branches was com- 
templated for 1957. The Bank’s new 
Savings Scheme enjoyed great popularity and 
had attracted over I£7 million in Long- 
Term Deposits. ° 


The General Manager explained that the 
credit restriction policy of the Bank of Israel, 
as an anti-inflationary measure, had almost 
entirely precluded an expansion of the Bank’s 
loans and advances to customers, and that the 
increase which had taken place had been 
rendered possible mainly through rediscounts 
effected by the Bank of Israel and through 
Government deposits made for that purpose. 
The special additional credits had been 
directed mainly to agriculture and to the 
export trade 


In reviewing general economic conditions, 
the General Manager referred to the new 
Interest Law and to the Order of the Minister 
by which the maximum interest rate had been 
fixed at 11 per cent, with a maximum of 10 
per cent applicable to loans to industry and 
agriculture. 


In conclusion, Dr Barth was in full agree- 
ment with the Government's policy aiming at 
the restriction of consumption through price 
increases. He stressed the need for increased 
production, for the reduction of unessential 
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imports, and for the expansion of agricul- 
tural and industrial exports. 


A final dividend of 6% per cent was 
declared, which again brings the total divi- 
dend for the year to 123 per cént. 


The Directors retiring in rotation were 
re-elected, and Mr Y. M. Geri and Mr Z 
Onn, who had been co-opted to the Board 
to fill the vacancies caused by the 
death of Mr I. Bareli and Mr L. 
Braudo, were elected. 





THE RIO DE JANEIRO 
FLOUR MILLS & 
GRANARIES LIMITED 


The seventy-first Annual General Meet- 
ing was held on April 4th in London. 


The Chairman, Mr G. McT. Sheppard, in 
his address said that the Group Trading 
Profit showed an increase in Brazilian 
currency of Cr$6.274.385,00 but, as a 
result of a small decline in the exchange 
rate applicable this year compared with last, 
the sterling equivalent had increased by 
only £22,757. 


Once again the Chairman said he had to 
report a very difficult year’s trading for the 
four flour mills of the Group. Although 
larger quantities of wheat than in the pre- 
vious year had been made available to the 
milling industry, the flour selling prices 
initially fixed by the authorities had been 
based on the assumption that the higher 
priced Brazilian wheat would not exceed 20 
per cent of the total availabilities ; this had 
proved to be a substantial underestimate. 
After protracted negotiations, which lasted 
until July, increased flour prices had been 


authorised to compensate for this and 
also for the inevitable additional work- 
ing costs. 


The Chairman said the need for expansion 
was constantly in the minds of the Board, 
especially in connection with the manufac- 
ture of products ancillary to the main busi- 
ness of flour milling. In recent years 
balanced rations had been produced in all 
the mills for sale to cattle and pig breeders 
and poultry farmers. During the last 18 
months or so the Group had also manufac- 
tured cake mixes and similar articles. The 
demand for these products was steadily 
increasing. 


The report was adopted.” 





APPOINTMENTS 
ESSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


SOUTH-EAST ESSEX TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
LONGBRIDGE ROAD, DAGENHAM 

Required in September :— 

Senior Lecturer in the Department of Commerce and 
Professional Studies to be responsible for the development 
of Management Courses and the direction of Research in 
the field of Management Studies. Applicants should 
possess good academic qualifications had 
research and teaching experience. 

Salary : £1,350 x £50 to £1,550 per annum plus London 
Allowance. 

Further 


and have 





particulars and application forms (stamped 
addressed foolscap_ envelope) from the Clerk to the 
Governors at the College. 
LD-established City Investment Bankers re- 
quire MANAGER with investment § and 
administrative experience to take charge of 


department dealing actively in Canadian securities. 
Age approximately 35-50 years.—Please write, 
giving full particulars, to Box E.593, c/o 191 
Gresham House, E.C.2. 





> STUDENTS—passed at least some part 
of Part of Faculty or Institute Examinations— 
required by Australian Mutual Provident ‘Society (the 
largest British Mutual Life Office). After short initial 
probationary period at London Office the Society will pay 
all moving costs to Australia. Salary depending upon 
qualifications—Minima £625 sterling at age 21, £725 
Sterling at age 23, £800 sterling at age 25. Substantial 
bonuses and increases on Excellent 
prospects, liberal long — leave. excellent staff pension 
and life assurance bene —Apply to Manager for United 
Kingdom, 73-76 King Wiliam. Street, London, E.C.4, 











THE SOUTH WALES ELECTRICITY 
BOARD 


Applications are invited for the position of Assistant 
Statistician in the Department of the Chief Commercial 
a at the Head Office of the Board, St. Mellons, 

ardi 

Candidates should be over 30 years of age and hold 
a degree in statistics. 

The salary for the position will be within the range 
of Grades 6/7 (£855/£1,025) of the National Joint Council 
(Administrative and Clerical Grades) for the Electricity 
Supply Industry, the commencing salary being determined 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Applications, stating age, present position, present 
salary, qualifications, experience and three referees, should 
be addressed to the Secretary (Establishments Section) to 


arrive not later than May 57. 
R. G. WILLIAMS, 
St. Mellons, Cardiff. Secretary. 











ACTUARIAL CAREERS IN CANADA 
A large Canadian Life Company offers 
promising young Associates and Fellows. 
rapidly expanding nature of its International operations, 


careers 


several openings are already available at its Head Office 
in Canada with opportunities of promotion to Senior 
ualification 
privileges 
Head Office located in Toronto, Canada’s 
Further details 
and emigration facilitics may be discussed by making an 
Secretary 
18 Park 


Positions. Salaries are based on time since 

and experience. Ideal working conditions, sta 
and benefits. 
most modern and rapidly expanding city. 


appointment in writing with Mr R. E. hite, 
and Actuary, Cpeeatics Life Association, 
Lane, London, 


to 
Due to. the 





ATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE: ASSISTANT 
Civil Service Commis- 


COMMISSIONERS. __ The 
sioners invite applications for about 10 pensionable posts. 
Age at least 21 on March 1, 1957. 


able. 


Final year university students may apply. peri- 


University education and knowledge of economics desir- 





ence of public speaking, 


control of office staff and 
organisation of voluntary workers advantages. 


Men’s starting salary (London) : 
25 or over. Maximum £1,22 omen’s pay lower at 
present, but will reach equality with men’s by 1961. 
Salaries outside London somewhat lower. Promotion 
prospects. 

Particulars and application forms from Secretary, ay 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, Lon Ww 
quoting 154/57/7. — application forms should w 
returned by May 2, 19 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT 


(SALES ADMINISTRATION) 

Applications are invited for the post of Personal 
Assistant to the Managing Director of @ well-known 
Chocolate and Confectionery firm. 

The selected candidate will be required, after a few 
months’ practical training, to take responsibility for the 
administration of sales policies, liaison with the produc- 
tion side of the Company, sales force personnel work, 
advertising, market research, etc 

Starting salary £1,500 p.a. 
substantial increments. 

Candidates should be men between- 28 and 37. A 
University degree x... a or other relevant subject 
will be an advantage. imum educational qualifica- 
tion—Higher School Certificate or equivalent. Experience 
should include not less than three years on sales work, 
of which not less than two years should be in an 
administrative post. Preference will be given to men with 
experience in the confectionery or food trades, but this 
is not_ essential. 


£485 at 21 to £625 at 


with good prospects for 


Applications must be on the_standard form, which is 
Tondo. gon the Secretary (D10), 14 Welbeck Street, 
ondo 


PPLICATIONS are 





invited from those having 4 

medical or pharmaceutical background and _fiuent 
Swedish or Finnish for appointments as Medical Repre- 
sentatives in Sweden or Finland. Previous experience of 
such work is an advantage, | not essential, as adequate 
training will be given.—Apply to Perso Managcr, 
Parke, Davis & Company, ” Limited, Staines Road, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) ~ 
Applications are invited for appointment in October, 
1957, to a Lectureship and an Assistant Lectureship in 
Accounting. The present salary scales are £700 x £50— 
£1,000 x £50—£1,400, and £600 x £5 £700 a_ year 
respectively, With superannuation benefits and family 
sliowances.. These scales are now being revised. In 
assessing the starting salary due consideration will be 

given to age, qualifications and experience. 
Applications, with the names of three referees, should 
be received not later than May 8, 1957, by the Secretary, 


School of Economics. and Political Science, 
mentee ‘Street, London, W.C.2, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 





MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 

The Company invites applications for the post 
of Management Accountant in the Economics 
and Statistics Section of its Industrial Group in 

ndon. 
LeGandidates, who should be under 35 years of 
age, must Chartered or _ Incorporated 
Accountants and must hold an Honours Degree, 
preferably in Economics or Mathematics. Indus- 
trial experience with specialised knowledge of 
management accountancy or industrial economics 
is desirable. x : y 

Salary, depending on experience, in the range 
£1,000 to £1,500. Non-contributory pension 

emec. 

Gane: Staff Manager, The Distillers Company 
Limited. 21 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
Quote Retf.: /57. 





p. D. LEAKE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
Applications are invited from qualified members of 
the accountancy prof ) or ap ment to a P.D. 
Leake Research Fellowship financed by the P.D. Leake 
Trust. The term of the Fellowship will be for the 
year commencing October 1, 1957, and it may be held 
in the University of Birmingham, the University of 
Oxford. or at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science-in the University of London, the location 
of the appointment being determined by the three 
institutions concerned, in consultation, after considera- 
tion of candidates’ preferences and research interests. 
The object of the Fellowship is to provide university 
facilities for am experienced accountant to carry out 
research in subjects with which the accountancy pro- 
fession is directly concerned and within the charitable 
object of the P.D. Leake Trust, namely, “to benefit 
and advance the sciences of accounting and of political 





economy, including the subject of public finance and 
taxation.” Only accountants who are members of United 
Kingdom accountancy bodies which are recognised for 


the purpose of United Kingdom company law are eligible. 
The emolument of the Fellowship will be £2,000, out 
of which the Fellow will be required to meet any 
consequential expenses of his appointment. : 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University of Oxford, with whom applications must 
lodged by June 1, 1957. 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MANAGER 


This Company’s interests include Izal pro- 
ducts, heavy engineering and NCK excavators. 
The duties include planning and control of press 
advertising for home and export markets, display 
and printed. literature in conjunction with the 
Company’s advertising agents. The appointment 
requires a combination of administrative ability 
and creative flair. Candidates must have a wide 
experience of product advertising and Company 
publicity, with preferably a personal as well as a 
professional interest in some of the side-line 
aspects of publicity. Age 27 to 32. 

The appointment is permanent and pensionable 





with excellent prospects. Reply (briefly, please) 
to STAFF FFICER, Newton Chambers 
Company Limited, Thorncliffe, near Sheffield. 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
are invited for the appointment of a 
Senior Assistant in the Research Section of the Depart- 
ment on APT Grades V-VI (£814 17s. . to 
£1,107 Os. Od. per annum). The commencing salary and 
grading will be in accordance with qualifications and 
experience. 

The person appointed will be concerned primarily with 
the economic aspects of the Development Plan and the 
implementation of overspill proposals. Applicants should 
have an honours degree in economics, geography or 
related subjects and should preferably have had research 
expericnce in the public service, with a research institution 
or with industry. 

Consideration will be given to the granting of financial 
assistance in appropriate cases towards removal expenses. 
Canvassing will disqualify. 

Applicants should give details of age, education and 
training, qualifications, present and previous appointments 
and experience, and the names of two persons to whom 
reference can be made. Applications, in which relation- 


Applications 


ship to any member or senior officer of the County 
Council must be disclosed, should be sent to D. ° 
Riley, County Planning and Development Officer, 41a 


Lastgate suet, Stafford, not Jater than April 27, 1957. 
’ “CLERK OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


| ip LLIGENT young man in twenties, preferably with 
some 


experience in commerce, offered opportunity 
with large City Company to assist on the trading side of 
the business. Scope for progress with good initial 
salary Box 678. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 
The University Court of the University of St. Andrews 


janie applications for a Lectureship in Political Economy 
in St. 
particular interest in Welfare Economics and the economic 
development of Britain and U.S.A. in the present century. 
The appointment will date from October 1. 1 . 

present salary scale is £650 x £50 to £1,350 per annum 
(subject to an efficiency bar at E 
under review and the successful candidate will be placed 
at a point on 


Salvator’s College. Candidates should ve a 


The 


£1,000), but the — is 
the newly revised scale according to 
qualifications and experience. The post carries F.S.S.U. 
benefits and family allowances, and a grant towards 
expenses of removal will be made. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the undersigned, with whom five 
copies of the application, together with the names of 
— referees, should be lodged not later than April 30, 
1957. 


D. M. DEVINE, 

Joint Clerk to the University Court. 

College Gate. St. Andrews. ae 
ARKET INVESTIGATIONS LIMITED, an_ inde- 
pendent, rapidly expanding company with a wide 
range of clients and a national field staff, need an 
experienced research officer to plan and carry out con- 
sumer surveys. Great variety of work and excellent 
prospects.—Please telephone LANgham 6507 (extension 5) 
for an appointment. 





MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to — on the appointment 
of the 


WORK STUDY MANAGER 


who will be a senior member of an 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


set up by the Board of an industrial group 
employing about 35,000. This O.R. department 
is pioneering the development of measurement 
and control techniques which are among the most 
advanced in use today. Work Study 
Manager will be responsible for developing work 
study policy, for applying this policy as the 
empirical branch of an integrated O.R. pro- 
gramme and for directing factory work study 
teams comprising about 70 staff. 


To merit serious consideration, candidates must 
have at least five years varied experience of 
work study, including some in engincering: con- 
sultancy experience would be helpful. Formal 
training in work study is essential and a degree, 
preferably in engineering, is highly desirable. 
They must produce evidence of original work in 
this field and be able to perceive the long-term 
> of work study in the wider context 
° -R. 


Probable age 28 to 40. Salary subject to 
negotiation, but not less than £2,000 at the lower 
end of the age bracket and generous fringe 
benefits. 


Please send brief details to: R. A. Denerley, 
Management Selection Limited, 17 Stratton Street, 
London quoting reference $357. No 
information will be disclosed to our clients until 
candidates have been told their identity and have 
given permission after full discussion. 


CONOMICS/STATISTICS.—A Graduate with a good 
degree in Economics is required to analyse the 
Statistics produced by subsidiaries of a large engineering 
group, and to produce regular reports on the trends 
revealed. The work has to be developed and there is 
much scope for initiative. A background of Mathematical 
Statistics is not required, but candidates do need an 
aptitude for analysing figures and trends. Actual indus- 
trial experience in the work would be of particular 
interest. The ability to write lucidly and briefly is 
essential. 

Application forms from the Secretary, Market Research 
Department, T.I. (Export) Limited, 58-72 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, 1. ae 

ECRETARY required to run small office of growing 

professional body. Five-day wee; Salary range 


MARKET 
OFFICER 


A vacancy exists within the Marketing Division 
of one of the foremost Pharmaceutical Companies 
in Britain for an Assistant Market Information 
Officer. Applications are invited from persons 
preferably in the age range 25-35, having a 
sound knowledge of the Pharmaceutical Industry 
or, alternatively, experience in Agricultural 
Economics relating to the marketing of Veterinary 
and Agricultural products. 

The Company offers a commencing salary com- 
mensurate with age, experience, etc., good pros- 
pects of advancement and a _ non-contributory 
Pension and Life Assurance Scheme. 

Applications, giving full details 
career to date, current salary, etc., 
addressed to Box 675. 


ASSISTANT INFORMATION 


as to age, 
should be 


UBE INVESTMENT LIMITED has two vacancies in 

its Operational Research team : 

(i) Statistician with experience of the application of 
Statistical methods, including design and analysis of 
experiments ; 

(ii) Economist with experience of costing and accounting 
methods. In each case a good honours degree is essential. 
Preference will be given to candidates in the age range 
26 to 30, with experience in manufacturing industry and 
ambition for the wider opportunities this work can lead to. 

Full details to Personnel Manager, T.1. (Group 
Services) Ltd., Rocky Lane, Aston, Birmingham, 
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NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Applications are invited for the following posts, duties 
to commence in September, 1957 :— 
(a) Lecturer in Economics and Commerce. 

(bo) Lecturer in Management. 
Salary in accordance with 
1956, £1,200—£30—£1,3 
information and application form, to be 
returned within 14 days, obtainable from Director of 
Education, City Education Office, Northumberland Road, 

Newcastle upon Tyne, | 

UALIFIED Accountant with wide experience required 
for professional appointment in Central Africa. 
Initially the appointment would be for a tour of 2 years, 
but it is a permanent one leading to exceptional 
prospects for a man with energy and initiative. Sound 
knowledge of French is necessary.—Write Box X.892, c/o 
Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


Se Burnham Technical 
50. 





MARKET RESEARCH 


HOOVER LIMITED 


require a 

MARKET RESEARCH EXPERT 
to take charge of their new home and overseas 
Market Research and Economic Forecasting 
Department. This is a senior appointment and 
calls for an honours degree economist with some 
years’ experience in a Market Research Organisa- 


tion. 

Applications, giving details of age, education, 
qualifications and experience, to the Employment 
Officer, Hoover Limited, Perivale, Greenford, 
Middlesex. 


He ACCOUNTANT required by manufacturing Com- 

pany producing consumer goods in the East Midlands. 
The Company, which is progressive and expanding, 
requires a@ young man with practical experience of the 
whole subject. The successful applicant would be directly 
responsible to the Managing Director. Commencing 
salary £1,200 or according to experience.—Box 674. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


The University will offer a number of Scholarships to 
graduates and to those expected to graduate this summer 
who wish to read for higher degrees in the Faculty of 
Commerce and Social Science. There will be oppor- 
tunities for advanced study and training in research in 
all the main departments of the Faculty and in subjects 
common to more thag one department. 

Further particulars may’ be obtained from the Registrar, 
the University, Birmingham, 15, to whom applications 
should be sent before June 15, 1957. 


~ UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
EDWARD WILSHAW POSTGRADUATE EXHIBITION 

One Exhibition, of the order of £200, but the amount 
to be determined in each case by the applicants’ merits 
and circumstances, will be offered each year from a fund 
founded by Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G., D.L., LL.D... 
F.C.13., J.P. he Exhibition is open to graduates of 
this and other Universities who wish to prepare them- 
selves for careers in business administration and manage- 
ment and who propose to read for the Graduates’ 
Commerce Diploma in business administration. Appli- 
cations (two copies), including the names of two referees. 
should be sent by June 15, 1957, to the Registrar, the 
University, Birmingham, 15. 


~ B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Provides postal tuition for the above degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


~ THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services CHARTERED 
SECRETARIES to fill secretarial and similar executive 
posts are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


IAJORK STUDY.—Next  six-weeks’ 


of 


full-time course 
. Starts May 6th. Details of this and eight others. 
including part-time, evening and correspondence, from 


The School of Time and Motion Study, 29 Cork Street, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


ASHRIDGE 
COURSE 31. THE TREASURY. MAY 3rd-6th. 
_ Introductory Address: Sir Herbert Brittain, K.C.B., 
K.B.E., The Influence of the Treasury on the National 


Economy: Mr R. W. B. Clarke, C.B., O.B.E., Financial 
Policy at Home: Mr H. H. Hutchinson, The Treasury 
and External Financial Arrangements: Professor J. H. B. 
Tew, Ph.D... Prospects of Future Prosperity: Mr. Roger 
G. Opie, M.A. 
Inclusive Fee: £4 4s. Od. 
Applications to the Secretary, / 
Herts. Tel.: Little Gaddesden 31 
MATEUR CONJURERS: brand new = spectacular 
production. Open a bottle of Duff Gordon's El Cid 
Sherry, and. watch hundreds of thirsty people appear out 
of thin air. Works every time. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


shridge, Berkhamsted, 
91. 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice. 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 




















Subscriptions to most countries can be sent 


ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 




















h by di 4 . : Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight | Airmail Air Freight 
ether by direct second-class airmail or in bulk =, 8. 18 Se. surly, —  |India & Ceylon £7 I5s. £6 Pakistan ... £7 15s. £6 
by air freight for onward posting from central Canada........ —- (Ok eee “a £6 - Rhodesia 
distribution points. Airmail is invariably more or £7 IAs. || Iraq... .. eee £6 - (N. & S.) £7 15s. £5 10s. 
prt escage . ae bout East Africa..... £7 15s. {55s. |Israel...... —— — |] S.Africa... 715s. | £5 10s. 
pensive Dut weualy quicner, Sy S00UE  Eayee.......... £602. GS iibepen.......3. £9 — S. America. £7 15s — 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown — Poland) £415 | ve deceans £7 15s. £6 15s —— vase Oe £5 10s. 
ae . : except Polan Se _ ew Zealand.. £9 strig. _ LSA cocee —_ $21.50 
this is either because the alternative is not Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. a | Nara on it te 
available or. not recommended. Hongkong ..... oe a Ghana ...... £7 I5s. £5 5s. W. Indies .. £7 15s. — 
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SKY-ZONE fork lift trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. E .) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 





